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ATJOK.HJINTCS OF INDIA 

In attempting to describe the aborigines of In- 
• . • * 
dia, I feel myself in .the situation of a painter who 

proposes to take a drawing of some vast and partly- 

ruined edifice. He experiences little difficulty yi 

sketching tile general outlines of tffe struct fti»e, 

m O ^ • 

and delineating its bolder features; but when he 
seeks to trace its minuter parts, and to give the 
exact propof-tums of the whole, he is ov(,i. whelmed 

b# the difficulties of the task, and throws down 

*•'***• * 

his pencil in despair. .In one place a range of pillars 

is.overthrown ; in' another -!m archway Infs fallen 

0 

in; here a portico is in ruins; there the sculptures 
are defined by time.: and scattered rubbish, weeds, 
aiftl |JarasiFieJ»l ]>lants, /hroWjUii air of^confu^ion 
over the whole edifice, and ij^lso conceal tlie*more 

• u 


von. n.. 



I 




Iflicate poipts bf its 'atehUecjAire. ps the 

i$pfee^of dilapidation and depay \yhjch w^'Tihser.w 
if-pcesenf ifi that gWh.ncTstaiakstrictinre wl^ch ^vas 
erectfick ldan^ tlmpjdfid years«*ago*\>)J the fou^de^s 
;d“ r the-Tccrtpife ( of riin<2o5tan, arid, w^ich would 
dotibfcle^j have continued In l epaie thousands of 
years' longer<fu‘.d it*Mo£*bq\;n ^undemnjtjed and 
defaced \y foreign invade#*. Its bolder features 
indeed still" exist mwnjurfcd, but,* nif^ny of the sub¬ 
ordinate parts are,destroyed ; and* of some ethers 
tha/ remain, we are unable to explain the original 
use, or to trace their consistency with the general 
plan of the composite w r ork in which they are com¬ 


prised. 

While speaking of the physical character of 
India, I had •occasion to remark, that its scenery 
\yas apt to lose its interest in the eyes of an 
IXirooean after it had become familiar to his view 

1 i 

for a certain length of time, and that those fea¬ 
tures which had at 'first appeared alike splendid 


and surprising, seemed gradually, t/> assume a 
languid and monotonous aspect, and .'eventually 
excited unpleasing sensations in the beholder. 
But with respect to^mman, society in Hmdps- 
tan, the case is precisely, the reverse. The fo¬ 
reigner on first arriving in tpe country, (at least 
if l^e has f not previously studied the history and 
institutions of its inhabitants,) will look in vain 
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for sowekjjing in y^-ir cfiarac^et.to jawaken nig 
hit-crest* Eind ,call. forth hifc sympatlXe/ Gbser^ 
,ing\roymd Mm.the.prcvalenCfc, of liabfts’-and fus- 
t©rrfsjvvhieh afe'irreconcilable*|jAth luffprt^ucliees, 
and the origin And appropriateness of "ft kwh Jj# 
neither csyi explain nor. comprehend, ]ufc flftttbrs 
Jiis ign<J&nce an$ vSrinf of* peroepjion by "coyi- 

ing to a sweeping conclusion, that*the Asiatics- are 

• * • % • • • 

a frivolous and # msensat<rt - ace, and that their social 

and political system rests upon a basis .of /oily. 
Such a int)de of reasoning, repugnant as it i» # to 
common sense, finds favour with an indolent and 


superficial*mind, and is too commonly adopted 
by Europeans on their arrival in Ilindostan ; aijd 
if, as frequently happens, they afterwards.perceive 
its fallacy, they nevertheless seldom*feel disposed 
to take the trouble of studying thepiharacter and 
peculiarities of ■> people amongst jvhom they*m3y 
have resided* for g. scries of years without either 
social intercourse or community of interest. How¬ 
ever, it is only by a knowledge of the Hindoos 
acquired from personal observation, or obtained 
.front fipoks, that a foreigner is led to feel much 

% 0 9 jp @ 

curiosity respecting .them, peculiar as they are in 
# tlieir habits and i^eas,. and morally separated as 
they appear to*be frotn.evcr^ other nation upon 
the face of *th^ globe. 

Though the Hindoos are numerically tholarges^ 
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nation in tl s o world, it -is nn]y of later fha.t they 
l^ive |iecoirte\m object of ipterc*t.to Europeans, 
of that their history, ’rdligiMi, and iiistatuti-ons, 
have been fully dgyeiopod by-flie loi'mer. Nearly 
ajl tbk»Anv/riean trdics/iqconsiderablp and barba¬ 
rous ay <jopic of them wore, had been accurately 

described within a ce.itin v softer the discovery of 
0 '* • 

that continentwhile tlu Hindoos, with whom 
the principal nations of Europe, ha^e had more or 
Iqss commercial intercourse for two thousand years 
pasj, are only now beginning to be known and 
justly appreciated. This retardation of the spirit 
of inquiry has arisen from various causes. The 
chief of these lay in the habitual and studied re¬ 
serve of the "Hindoos themselves, in reference to 

«r 

their own customs and usages- when questioned 
qpon such subjects by foreigners; and in the bar¬ 
riers to familiar intercourse with the latter, which 
are imposed by their system of castes, and their 
ideas of purity and contamination. Nor' was it 
till some tijne after the establishment of the British 
in India, that Europeans had begun T io qualify 
themselves for obtaining an accurate knowledge of 
the Hindoos, by studying tlieig ditferent langua¬ 
ges, and by seducing the Brahmans into a disclo¬ 
sure of the religious p/Hieijdeipand itencts of their 
coup try. yYnd it plight 1o,he recollected that the 
false ,'in/l distorted accounts of these, which were 
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j)ul)lislK'(k^»y % the wjfiy tifivcllg-\^n India, were. 
al<TMo sirflpcii^jt to eroate^ prejudicifjrgainSif fliy 

•Hiii^loojf and*to*repd foreignTfs from *sebkibi£ to 

V «• 1 * * °V * * *. j* 

olitifirt a more mtimafe aci^fiatn^pjee vvi fl” flieir na¬ 
tional character and institutions. Up ti*t1ib*,**rioiV> 
at wliiclnSir William .Jones demoted his.afctejftion 
Jo Asiafil history a# d*hlefatur<* \e possessed 
nothyig but a mass *>f fantastic* and revolting 
‘fables in reference<o boftl, frohi which it was im- 
possiWe to deduce one rational or accurate* fact 
or conclusion. IIis p;-)fou;.J knowledge of t^e 


languages of the Mast was not a more important 
<pialilieatidn than his liberality of mind and ex¬ 
tensive general knowledge; for the two latter cij- 
aided him to speak of .the ILindoos without preju¬ 
dice, and to describe*Asiatic manners'and opigioiV 


without vilifying and depreciating «tnem simply 
because they happened to be diljeront froift ids 

* H 

own. ii e 4 sodn perceived that he could not make 
any satisfactory progress in ‘his researcaes until 
he had become acquainted with the contents of 

the? sacred books of. the Hindoos, which form the 

« . • *. • 

basis* of their theological and metaphysical sys¬ 
tems, and he at length procured a copy of the 
d/edas, and thus rendered himself a depository of 

the secrets, and* lnystes-ips tjf "the Hralnnans. A 
• * * * . 
talented fortifier reimilks th^t*|he latter. in sir- 

Kenderlng the exclusive possession of tlie •W|las,‘, 
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ffaled theif; own, degrtrda&^v, &n<J greased in 
^n*hv'alcuialk‘e degree/the political po’v^er of <lie 
British, by placin^bn their hand* tlfe kfcr uf flip 
manners,* ^rejiidtcps** and religious’ belief ijf* tjie 
Dcopt° Off Hindostan. 

The Hindoos have been represented in « variety 
of lights by the vafibus writers who lia/’e respec¬ 
tively de&ribcd- them. Ifcil the tone which Kuro- 
peans have most generally assumed in speaking of 
them, is that of depreciation ; and for this 1 there 
are two satisfactory reasons; first, our devoted at¬ 
tachment to our own manners and. modes of life, 
and the intolerance with which we are accustom- 
ed to treat all nations that stand lower in the scale 
of civilization than ourselves,; and secondly, the 
difficulty which we find in entering into the spirit 
ef the social i ystem of the Hindoos, which, as has 
already been remarked, presents a repidsive aspect 
to foreigners, and never seems entitled to their in¬ 
dulgence, until they have become familiar with 
the people amongst whom it prevails, or have 
studied its general plan withqut reference to their 
own personal prejudices. To prove the t-u£h of 
this, it ‘is only necessary to examine the works of 
most of those authors who 1 have described the 
Hindoos without having visited their country, or 
at least had any/contim.'ed intercourse with its 
inhabitants. We shall generally find that their 
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writings,•jjtstead ol^flferiifg a jus&jnctitt& of II iy- 
dffc) mafiMerrand cbacactA are full l!F flie g^psSe^t 
. mi^epi^ent&tions oil both flfeints; and'.th’at jthe 
njahyobject oT fhe iitithordisxWn toTtTake *out a 
case against the*. 11 i t ukj >s, "an uto fkitfcer* fcj$ owy 
prejudices an4 thoke of, his readers, by yilifyl'fig 
p the ent&i natiory Vobecdfirplistfyhis, he"*sbleyts 

fantastic stories from *t4ieir mythology fldescri^es 

® ^ ^ # 

somb of their*most glaring superstitions; dwells 


upon* their ignorance of the .sciences ; ";ves .a 
few instahees of the hnmu 1 it ion of widows, jtnd 


points out the defectiveness of their moral and le¬ 
gislative Code; and then triumphantly demands 


if a people amongst whom such things exist qrc 
entitled to respect or worthy of our contempla¬ 
tion. It is an easy part of a judge's duty to pfp- 


nounce sentence of condemnation ; and an anther 
gften finds it less trduble to depreciate the snbj<*C,t 
upon whi<jh he is .writing, than to examine it in a 

philosophical manner, find to*analyze and balance 

» 

the ijood and evil which arc embodied in it. 
Ahy history or description of the Hindoos, the 
raatbjuds # of whjch are collected exclusively from 
bjjoks, must fail in conveying an accurate notion of 
that people; beeau^fe nothing hut personal phser- 
vation ban enable a»for<;igll£r 1( *to contemplate them 
in* partially, abd to estimate fclnj real aiyl practical 
influence of their laws aiid institutions. 
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In acflpsin^'foreign»rs iD^eniertaid^ag. preju- 
^idfed^notiormif the Hwldoo cbawctqj-, kdugbV*to 
me»tion.brfe df the*Tnosl prolific •soflrceKpf ^eir, 
miscdnc^J&on uppn^iat subject. * They arefcci^i- 
^ome|j[t» Wfieve*tlkt tti£ Jlindocf codgs, botli reli- 
gfeu» aryl legislative, are,constantly in actual and 
literdl’operatioft^ and* that ifie frivoloufsind fan- 

• i r ^ • • • 

taLic ceremonies enjoin ecWry the former, and the 
revolting enactments rVhikh occur fly the latte!, are 
things of daily practice. But the mass of society 
in .fl hi dost an is like that of every other country. 

i 

The people composing it must labour more or less 
for their subsistence, and tliey cannot, afford to 
devote their lives to the performance of idola¬ 
trous ceremonies, and to the study of their eompli- 
• » 

opted system of religion, and consequently the in- 
fyience of either is scarcely perceptible amongst 
tlidin.. The’ Hindoo mechanic, artisan, or mer¬ 
chant knows as little of the history of his 
deities as the commonalty of the Greeks and 
Homans knew about theirs, and lie.peaceably oc¬ 
cupies himself with his business, and' cultivates 
the pleasures suitable to lys rank in society, 
without* exhibiting that perversion of mind and 
monstrosity of character wliiolj are often attribut¬ 
ed to the entire nation to which, lie belongs. - With 
respect to those instances of seM'-immolatidn, 
drowynjg, infanticide, &c., Which some authors re- 

* , l f 

present as being of daily and habitual occurrence 
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in every tfftvia £nd«/(flaaf h^ Jlktdo^tjfn, it i 
meWy nglesstiry to ternaryJthat tlie prevalent^ o£ 
«uch’^ct^ beside?i # beiTig pttej-iy # iij consistent watlv 
ln^rrfaii nature, would gt^*fai* e depopuiatpi?lue 

region in which 'they t»ok place, ?yid*wo,CiM set* 
its inhabitants "in, arms against ea^h o%cS’j > % |jut 

neither these cvjll is difcovefafile in India, 

• * «« 

where the ^social svstem^vears an aspect of milS- 
*ness *and harmony whit'd is perhaps not to be 
* found*in any other country. The ceremqnje$ and 
practices enjoined by the A edas and Pooranas aye 
as much disregarded by the generality of Hindoos, 
as the Jetfisli ritual of the Old Testament is by 
modern Christians; and the traveller in India, in- 
stead of daily hearing, the shrieks o£the,burning 
widow, and witnessing the self-inflicted torture*; 

of penitents, the despotism and extortions, of 

• t • • a 

Ify-alimans, and the reputed obscenities or the 

Linga worship, will see a mild and contented peo¬ 
ple, tranquilly employing themselves in tiie com¬ 
mon business t>f life, and for the most? part un- 

•' 0 • 

^ acquainted, .^except. by hearsay, with any of the 
revoftji^g ana unnatural practices to which 1 have 
alluded. 

• When an Europdfh has surmounted thoso pre¬ 
judices agamst the Ifimloos.Wiich are at first en¬ 
gendered irf hts mind, lfot, mtfra by the»unatt«ic- 
tive singularity pf their mariners and intfdfs 0 / 
thinking, *tlnui bj^ the erroneous impressions do- 
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come to,the conclusion tjjat, Yind^r certairhpojfits of- 
vild" no people fiwon the earfh more deserve the,a t- 

9 « x t 1 "■)/ ... 

.tentioh of*thq.historian and the philosopher. Their 
fir^ran^.nnost striking claim t<? notice* rests upon 
their vast an cl indisputable iiqtLquity as^a* civilized, 
niition. '"The Hindoos divide the period which, 
according to their systdi'n, haft elupsed since the 
erea^ipn of the world, into four cycles or ifugams, 
differing considerably in duration. The last of 
the four, which is the one now in course, is calcu¬ 


lated by them to have had its commencement on 
the eighteenth of February, 3102 years before the 
Christian era, or 4934 years-anterior to the present 
time; and tlicir astronomical tables record that its 


beginning was marked by a conjunction of the 
planets. The occurrence of' this at the time in¬ 
dicated has been proved by the calculations of 
modern astronomers; while other and later ce¬ 


lestial observations made by the ‘ Hindoos have 
equally stood the test of examination, and been 
shown to be real, and not imaginary and supposed, 
as was at first very generally believed in Europe. 

These facts, illustrative of thi >l genuine antiquity o" 

*- , c 

the Hindoo nation, are strongly Corroborated by 

r , ' i , 

their legislative and religious code called the insti¬ 
tutes df Menu ; which Sir William Jones, judging 
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Tl|is* work, though •itbou^flingjiti fantastic'jQpfn- 
ions and prejudices, bedrj internal evidence that it* 
was written foFtl\p iisc of 5 people, far .advjiflcecl 
in civilization; for it d^ s cribes*thc dufi/es of .various 
officers of government' fciys down*rules ;is to tult- 
*ation*and commerce, and‘speak's of money, wheel¬ 
ed caAiages, tolls and public roads, and. divines 
the rights'of succession and inheritance. iftliqn 
the Hindoos had made such progress in the arts of 
social life three thousand years ago, we cannot 
but admit that they must have.assembled them¬ 
selves into a nation at .least a thousand ypars be¬ 
fore. They could dot within a less space of time 

have become a polished and instructed people, ajid 
• * • 
acquired the use of lefters, and a familiar acquaint¬ 
ance with tj-ade and manufactures, and a consider¬ 
able knowledge of architecture and of s. veral of 
the sciences. ‘Indeed the progress of civilization 
.irufst liave**^een particularly slow amongst them, 
for tlipjj cquld not have deriyed either instruction 
or assistance from tlidr neighbours, supposing they 
«had any; for it w^flld* appear that at the earli¬ 
est periodsj tlu?ir in.stitutidi‘s.*were calculated to 
restrain them trpm quitting their county, or otil- 
tivating an intercourse with foreigners, A thirij*. 
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•proof o^lp^tiqpity^f th#«Hi‘jidpo$^nay be de¬ 
duped from the eineui^atanee 'of "their gttperal 'Clia- 
^•aoter, manners, and institutions, b'eingptliopsanic. 
in’’d'7 present d^v,as tliry wbre at the time of £he 
invasion df Alexander the Great, 2165 years ago. 
T’lyis^ principles of national stability, which have 
maintained -t'neir poiiticiil Existence fo^bo long j» 
period, are equally calculated to have had that 
effect for many eenturidV previous; for a people 
that dias preserved its religion and institutions 
unchanged during two thousand ycarS, may be 
considered as able and likely to do the same, 
or to have done it, for an indefinite length of 
time. 


But setting aside any discussion respecting the 
greater or less antiquity of thO Hindoo people, we 
hi ay feel certain that they have existed in nearly 
their present, state for three thousand years past ; 
and we are strongly led to inquire wnat have been 
the causes of such unparalleled national perma¬ 
nence and stability. ITow comes it that the em¬ 


pire of Iliiulostan, though assailed and ravaged 
by a succession of invaders‘and. conquerors, has 
done escaped that decay and ruin which have 
been, the fate of so many othto powerful nations '', 
The kingdom of Assyria, the greatest, of ancient 
times, was dismembered ;Vnd perished after an ex- 


steftiec*of seven hundred years. .Persia, renowned 
liuler Xerxes and Cambyscs, ban a similar history. 




Egypt, prortfwijic'iTt i\j aiVs, jffi rir^e.s^anjl^lf) popu-.. 
lation, fcTl li sacrifice *in.its /\rn.l Tlid’lj.oinal*, ‘at, 
one ^n&<*poss?ssors of lialf^the*,known world, Jio 
lor^er exist as*a 'pcojile. ^Tltd* eastern* PFr^pipHif 
Constantine,.once so great and nourisfuwg*, expir-. 
ed under.tlic domirfinn <jf the Turks;. a»d »tl!e 
Caliph dynasty, JouAdrtl by • Maneanmed, aryl 
long the terror of Asia «and huiropc, has*"lattcrly 
sunk "into insigjffifieaneo.-* IT. some of the above 
"instancies the entire nations reforred to havcy be-, 
come extinct, and their in miters and institutions 
are to be traced, and that but faintly, in the pages 
of history ill one; while in others the original race 
has gradually lost its identity by intermixture 
with foreigners, and caused to maintain the pecu¬ 
liar opinions and customs which were adoptee^ by.* 
its progenitors and founders, But tl*e empire of* 
Ililfdostan, tliough drtnided of ninth of its foftnet 
grandeur, and* disiyiited in many of its parts, is 


still fresh a^d vigorous "in so "far as concerns the 
general manners and institutions of its people, on 


wliftin* we dan look fn the present da' r *.v ith the 
fjrm belief tk ,t v/r ot-o.Ll'.Ciu the same as they were 
three thousand ycart»ago. 


After this, is it rJasouable for any one to yon- 
demn indiscriminately thy institutions of the Hin¬ 
doo?;? "Can* that be bud in .theory, wjiich lyis* 
worked so well in practice ? "Would it not hyve* 
been happy for tlV nations of Europe, had* they 
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Jearned\}fre^rve|theilr identify flnd.thtor existence 
iis'thd Hindoos have «|ne ? ‘The eaipte of Hin- 
^ioStah forn^s a ^magnificent Sublet *of obntj^pla* 
tjdk^wffether wayjegiirt^its prodigious magniti^le, 
•or iis * vast period of uninterrupted . stability, or 
tlie'ipfoiite epneoprse of human beings which it 
lias mpulded hito'd'paftidGlac social ^orm, and 
maintained in & state of <!ihitv for a long series of 

j ' - J > 

ages. What a cohtrasting picture does Europe 
present within even a few centuries ! There we 
observe civil and religious wars and massacres — 
bloody persecutions for matters of opinion — 
Guelphs and Ghibellines destroying ■ each other 
they know not why—holy crusades undertaken 
by tribes of fyanditti — irruptions of barbarians into 
balfrcivilized countries, and 6f civilized men into 


barbarous owes, in both cases with the same san- 
duiilary results,— national aggression and retalia¬ 
tion, and the morbid excitement of political party 
t,spirit disturbing all clashes, and turning to the 


advantage of none. The history of Hindostan 
ae c of lit..the course of a t i\iighty, .placid, and 

resembles J ' iin r autYs-anu.w"K H ,ig‘»>'i is r ^'' 

unruffled stream, while that o. n.fltope. - 
the agitated current of a turbid mountain rivulet 
It appears that the empire^ Hindostan, at the 

period of its highest grandeur 
’ emed. by one sovereign, called Maha rqa, o 
urept dting. Inferior pfinces ruled its different 
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subdivision^* ijnd? UHH>gh/nomjiyi]J[y Jl^endent*. 

upon the? Mqjia raja, ihej/i\ potver was ab&rtute* 

withi 1 ^ tlieir Aspectife kingdoms, * As may J>e 

sujjpftsed, the)? somefcim• id Ad^ • war iff>on\o:J£h 

other; but local disturbances of this kifuT caused, 
•* • • * ‘ # 

little disorder @r infconvonieneg even iu^hp* re¬ 
gions whfliv they took* ■ iltice ; ,J, ft>r Mu*jnilitg.ry be¬ 
longed exclusively to 'a* particular cast£ whose 
sole business w<ft war, and Vito made it a rule 
•never fco injiueor disturb any person that was.not> 
professionally a soldier, whether he happened 4p 
be a fellow-countryman or not. 

That war was an uncommon occurrence in 


Hindustan at that time, may be inferred from' 
the slow progress whielj the natives wtre found to 
have made in the military art when AlexaijdeV 
invaded India. The empire under the Maha rqja? 
presented the* wonderful and unexampled spec¬ 
tacle of onejiflndred and fifty millions of people 
professing the same religion, following the same 
customs, and harmoniously adopting therame po- 

litiaal* institutions; and it seems requisite here 
• • • • * * * * 

• to mention shortly the principal causes which ap¬ 
pear to rtave operated in producing this unanimity 
qf opinions, and in! eeping united the various 
parts of d social structure, of*Stich vast dimensions. 
The fifst in* importance nmon^st, these i^ the sys¬ 
tem of - castes; file second, tfye aversion at'•the, 
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.Hindoo^ tb fdyeifiiner^ and «flic obs^jWfes which 
ft.lieii* r religion prcsrent^rfo their quitting *thei»*na- 
tiVe country ; and,"the third; the^toteranon ifhiclj 
tlVe^ J)avC 1 always .ekereised, ‘'towards sectariaHS„of 
their owir race, as well as do persons professing a 

f, „ * » « v ’ 

different faith from themselves. - 

’ ' t r «; 

- The,institution of casttes/’revolting ajSVt may at 
first apffear to our notions' of reason and equity, 
is doubtless the most effective engine that- evei 
was devised for preserving the requisite union and 
tranquillity of civil society. Many of the disor¬ 
ders to which the latter is subject, arise from the 
irregular and arbitrary proceedings ofr men who, 
finding themselves withou f any assigned station 
in the world', are led to commit excesses, and to 
disturb their fellow-beings, either with a view to 
personal advantage, or to gratify their own rest¬ 
less “propensities. Another class of people, not 
less hostile to social peace, consists of those who 
ire discontented with their condition, and de¬ 
sirous of exchanging it for a different one, or who 
indulge ambitious views, and aspire tp offices .and 
dignities lying beyond their, proper sphere of life. 
A third set of troublesome .individuals, compre¬ 
hends those persons to whom vanity and idleness 
md similar causes, give,,a disposition, to become 
political or religions reformers, and whose wild 
theories and unsettled principles, being diffused 
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amongst pep|>le vtho» arc' ii / cap;|hia ^ojjtfning a 
just tstiip/*e mf eithfcr,’ oceasioijl useless and* irn- 
tatinj^controversfe/, eft- aefs of furfyulepee.ancl iji- 
su%>Mination. 

The system of‘castes* r> not only ^unfavourable 
to the machinations of th«se.thi£e classes* of» ^R'ial 
disturber^*-it actualjc* preverftS tlfeif. havytg ex- 
istene® at alJL AVItore iC prevails, etfery inclividuJtl 
havin'g an assigfiecfr station, % ill which he knows 
’that h# is unalterably fixed, he •never allow;* his- 
thoughts to wander beyond it; and his ambitioq, 
should he feel any, necessarily direct- itself to¬ 
wards the improvement and perfectioning of the 
art or business which he professes; and is thug 
beneficial to his fellow*-«reatures, instead of. causing 

* 0 

them agitation an<P annoyance. The mechanic 

must not leave his trade and become a»soldier; nor 
*. # • 
may the soldier tlmfw aside his .arms and •em¬ 
brace the life of an, artisan. The merchant is in¬ 
terdicted fr®,m seeking any political employment; 
nor is it lawful for the manufacturer to p-omul- 
.gate any nev^ doctrines in. religion. The agricul¬ 
turist jnevey can. intermeddle with the affairs of 
government, or aspite to power; and whoever is 

disposed to be a reformer, must confine his .pro- 
* ^ • 

jects to the.thirfgs wh ivb lie.*immediately and # ex¬ 
clusively wfthiji his o wft department, and which 
he is, of course, ^nore or less 'capable of cftnfpre- 


VOL. II. 
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•hendin^ «*her^ thte system,o%astes is in 

^opeb‘tion, ; do we (perceive parents *stifeggling tc 
elevateiheir children tqa statipft superior ^ that 
iriNsffiiSf they tore bprn, ‘and, influenced *by a 
•vaiii ejnuiatign, denying^ themselves -the comforts 
of Hfppjji order that they may r fit their* sons and 
daughters fbr "the higher 'sphere in rfdiich they 
ddfeh them to move, butTwhich, in all probability, 
they fail in attaining^ or at least not till aftef they 
have experienced many troubles, ,afflictiofis, and 
disappointments, without any compensating re¬ 
sult of happiness. On the contrary, the mem¬ 
bers of the different castes, whether young or old, 
naturally seek enjoyment and prosperity in the 
sphere to which they belong, be it humble or 
exalted; and are never invftlved in that fierce 
'Struggle fow preferment, which is the animating 
spirit of a highly civilized state of society, and 
which has so much effect in .rendering men art¬ 
ful, selfish, and ungenerous. .- 

The only people in the world wiio bear any re¬ 
semblance to the Hindoos in, the stability of their 
government and institutions are the. ancient 
Egyptians, who were divided'into castes from the 
earliest times. Herodotus "lays that these were 
seven in number ; viz. priests, soldiers, herdsmen, 
swineherds, tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots; 
hut’life generality df modern writers suppose that 
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there werej in. reality dhly' fout •ca«f > es* # iRf ancient* 
Egypt, ’y^iefa included all* professions, what£vei> 
as is \t present thy caSe iq India. , Tim eyapirtf.of 

tins Pharaohs,* and eVen^fhe‘descendants'of the 

• • • * • . •. 

race who composed it, have indeed beeft long ex-, 
tinct; but it mfist. lie observed. tliaj the j*)Jitical 
fabric crumbled away* not iil'jconSerflienc^ of ie- 
ternal#wealyiess and disunion, but* was destroyed 
by tl*e ravages "and innovations of foreign con¬ 
querors. At the same moment that the byll Apis- 
fell beneath the sword Can.byses, tlie keystoup 
of the arch on which rested the foundations of the 
.kingdom dropped from its place, and ruin and 
confusion speedily followed. 

But of all the advantages which Jiclopg to a 


system of castes, tin* most obvious and important." 
one is tlie obstacle which it presents t* the occur-* 
repee of political resolutions and disturbarfees. 
The people composing each particular caste, being 
disunited fmm those of every other by the differ¬ 
ence in their employments and prejudiivr, are 
patitrally indisposed.^ entpr into an alliance with 

" them,* jtRd yannot count upoy their co-operation 
• • 
in any case except wiien the common safety is at 

stake. Any caste anhnated by a popular move- 

• t 0 

merit, and Lnclirted fyr* insilfryction, must trust 
entirely to its pwn unasfisted^shrength ;.for the; 
others, instead of joining it, vCill at least r«n?un 



'neutral,mfire probably assumtfcin attitude 

<-of t hostility, and loppjnse th& pretensions of' the 

malcontents. Supposing, tlien, ,tjiaf there aj£ four 

gre»| castes, it^ yfll ajmosf »ahvays happen* that 

■thr6e of these will continue inactive in the event 
* _ * ' , *« 
of *».,Spirit of insubyrdination, b ting ‘manifested 

by any one *of‘the ( 1 iumher. , Lfc is upcftVthis prin 
ciplc tfiat the* Kast India Company '§ native jre- 
giments are always if possible Viado to consist 
•of ipen, of different castes, whose .respective pre¬ 
judices prevent their forming combinations, or 
mutually supporting each other in acts of dis¬ 
obedience. 

. Various evils and inconveniences have been dc- 
scribedvas attending upon si* system of castes, and 
•correctly tod ; for were it destitute of some of these 
k it would lVsemble no other human institution. 

* t * 

AH that I contend for is, that it appears upon the 
whole to be the best plan that eveivwas invent¬ 
ed for maintaining social order ancjl tranquillity 
amongst a vast, body of people;‘and that it ac¬ 
tually accomplishes this object beqomes cviTlent 
on a reference to the empires-of Hyidwsf An and' 

v i 

ancient Egypt. The popular- contests which some¬ 
times occurred in the latte! country, between the 
inhabitants of diflerent* villages 'and .towns, arose 
from the dissimilarity 'of the object's which were 
. viOrsti\ipped in ea£h. In one r place the wolf was 
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esteemed divine, ln'«nother thd cajt,^any a tiling 
the* crocpailes or-tire serpent;?and thp devotees 
werd^occasionally led to # contdtod, about ’the qya- 
Iit^eS and virtues optlu^r* rt&peetive £Te?etf ani¬ 
mals ; but these* disputes had no reference what: 

ever to th» distinction of.eastes ; and it is difficult 
. • ' •• • . 
jto unagiAtt what tjic akiefcnt -Lgyptntn priests ayd 

legislators could havelwd in view in iifttitufcTng 

’suclrdiversities»f)f religious Wrship, calculated as 

* they Were to form sources of perpetual dissension 

amongst tliose who separately adopted them. 

One of the most plausible objections against 

the institution of castes is, that it is calculated to 


excite jealousy and hatred between the different 

classes of society, aiul is unfavourable to the ex- 

• • 

ercise of charity and benevolence, by confining 
men’s sympathies within a limited a»d particujas 
sphere. Observatioif does not at pll justify fcheSe 
conclusion^ *ln Ijulia, people of different castes 
feel no ’hostility towards eacli other on that ac¬ 
count, even though they may be defend< d from 
^ eating together, or # living in the same house, 
irhehyntereourse is distinguished by mutual cour- 
tef^, however widc»apart their grades in 'society 
•may be; for they consider that a system of castes is 
a divine and unalterable institution, and that a man 
is ]>laced ih a*higher orMowei* fine by tl^e decrees 
of Providence, \vhich of coiffse he can neither 



.’evade nly % ?>ppp£a f On the other hami when our 
*ch*afify is limited to particnlar objects, ttfbecotnes 
rn^re* efficient/md imperative. # * Ifi Europ^ the 
indig&ntand miserableJjavtfan equal claim ftjywi 
eveiy ohe*of their count j^men, and therefore they 
are*iji *nan,y instances ^n^leetec^ by all.* In India, 
nptura] comp£ssioif,hnd Irt^arjl for th#'honour o£ 
the cast!', form such strorfg inducements tp cha¬ 
rity, that the individual wlu> Elicits assi&ancd 
from his class-mates scarcely ever fails to obtain * 
it* and it is more generally bestowed Without be¬ 
ing asked at all. It is both pleasant and amusing 
to find the detractors of the Hindoos stating as a 
proof of tlie inhumanity of the latter, that not a 
public hospital, or almshouse, or charitable insti¬ 
tution of aify kind is to bonnet with in India. 
*How, then,d ask, are the multitudes of poor that 
ilmtft exist in so vast a country provided for ? 
They certainly neither die of want, nor do they 
infest the roads and streets like European beg¬ 
gars, nor- are they supported by parochial contri¬ 
butions. The simple truth is, that tne indigent 
are universally relieved by their respective pastes, 
who willingly take that burden upon themselves, 
and consider it rather as- an aet of duty than of 
merit. * ’ ‘ • 

It has been farther urged, that where a system 
of castes is in operation, men are often forced to 
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engage*in employrfmnfc and aS^op^nfljjdes of lifej 

unsuitable t<j their* geniu| and eharacfer. • ‘But, 

this Ejection ViH Jose* all its importance, if jvfecqn- 

sic^ef that the* great, «nas^©f*our»spec?es*'jJrove as 

fit for one occupation a»Eor another, provided they 

are trained, to *t fro*m early youth ; ayd tiiat,tlTe 
• .* „ * • .* •*, 

jrrand anflgessentiaj bAsifless rtf* sooiAy is of a me- 

chanigal nature, and Such as rayuires rnausiiy 
father than talent for its perfdrnnyice; and though 
'the flights of genius may occasionally be checked, 
or altogether prevented by the restrictions of caste, 
still the loss (at best an eejur- ileal one), which man¬ 
kind may •uffer in that way, is compensated by 

the obstacles which are opposed by the same 

• * 

causes to the effervescence and excesses of those 
restless and ambitious’ spirits who are ever ready, 
to disturb and embroil the community in whipU 
they happen to be produced. 

Had not, tlfe einpire of Hindustan b£en from 
the earliest,times cemented by the institution of 
castes, it would long since have crumbled to 
jaieees* unddf the shocks of foreign invaders, and 
the introduction of foreign manners and different 
religions* The Chin|se, after being conquered by 
ihe Tartars, quickly amalgamated with them^and 
adopted many of them habitsJ and now the two 
race's are hdrdfy to be distingifished frpm eaiji’ 
other. But the Hindoos, thorfgh they submitted • 



;to the M^Jiojpedflhs, and •wet'b oftei* plundered, 
^)er,s^d-iitod, and massacred? by Aherp, refused to 
sacrifice' to tfnpr .'prejudices- one religious^cere¬ 
mony', one pointof doctrine,-or one customary act, 

* I , r 1 ' . T “ 

however insignificant; and this »stea<Jfastness has 

% " f . f, 

continued nn a bated up to thd present time. The 

i * * * j ' % ' , I 

Hritislp in endtttvouhng to rtiake the Hindoos con- 
form to 4 their opinions, li#Ve employed the gentler 
means of persuasion,‘flattery, anci*motivcs of- self- 
•interest, but with equally little effect; and they 
still remain as far separated from us in sympathies, 
in social habits, and in modes of thinking, as they 
were at the period at which we first began to form 
establishments in their country. 

The unparalleled stability of the Hindoo em- 
•pirc is, smmdly, to be ascribed to the aversion 
•of its people to foreigners, and to the obstacles 
Which their religion presents to their' quitting their 
native country. Though the Hindoos have at all 
times allowed strangers to visit their ports, and 
have maintained a commercial intercourse with 
them, they have never encouraged them to rtsside 
in their country, or shown any disposition to copy 
their manners, or to participate in their knowledge 
am) acquirements. Indeed, all foreign trade on 
the part of the If indoes .is carried on by a class 
ef men called Hafiyans, who act either as principals 
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or agents, aml.alotieVhaVe the of)pcjr];urfy;y of asso-# 

dating wjth merchants and seamen coijifng'frcftn, 

* _ # • 

abroad; and Fiertee a* knowledge of the opibin/is 
ar$ habits of fife of.ttie l^ttdris confined tb them, 
and cannot extend farther or insinuate «itSclf jnto 

• f • • • . # 

the mass, of society.* The sources of *inn@vaJ]o» 
.being th#i» destroyed* iflid it'hgi»ih»and ancient 
iisage^discoyintenancinj? everything of tin* kind, .it 
*is ndt wonderfirf that tlie Hindoos should so long 
have detained the same system, of manners,, and 

* * • f • . 

preserved ‘themselves from the insidious and dis¬ 
turbing influence of for ign novelties. And, 
while theit commercial system prevent* the intro¬ 
duction of new ideas by foreigners, their religions 
code renders a similar 'thing impossible on the 
part of themselves • for, as no Hindoo (at least of 
the three higher castes,) can go out India walk¬ 
out infringing his rides of life, and ren*dering»him- 
self for evyr fmpuje, it may be supposed that few 
individuals of the raCh are ‘disposed to venture 
beyond the precincts of the land of tjieir birth. 
The Ilindpo who crosses the Indus lose.; caste, 
.even, supposing that he continues to practise 
tlsose minute observances in respect to diet and 
i purification, a due ‘attention to which is hardly 
possible u.ndei» any .cirtvunigt^nces in a region not 
peopled by *men of hiis ov\’n persuasion, .fn 
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undent tiijhes,, {lie* Hindoos Were dpubtless more 
strict in this particular than they are afc 'present; 
and we. may reasonably doubt if tht? Asiatic* who 
followed Alexander the,. Great to Babylon, ajnd 
the person 1 of a similar description who, at a subse¬ 
quent period, visited Greece, were'real-Brahmans. 

i * * • 

They ipore pctlkablybelofigCd to the clasn of wan¬ 
dering rfiendi cants that still exist in India jinder 
the name of .fogies/ and who acknowledge no 
caste, and partake of all kinds of food without 
distinction. Bell, in his Travels from Moscow to 
Peking, states that he met with an individual on 
the confines of Tartary, who professed to be a 
Brahman. He was standing on the bank of a 
river where several boys were angling, and as often 
as any of them caught a fisln however small, lie 
would purche.se it with a piece of copper money, 
and ,‘hrow it into the stream; thus evincing his 
belief in tne doctrine of metempsychosis ; but he 
was more likely a disciple of the Grand fauna than 
a Hindoofor the latter would have been rather 
out of his element in such a part of‘the world. 
Thus the Hindoos, refusing to learn anything 
from the foreigners who may v.isit their territories, 
and prohibited by their religion from going abroad 
themselves, and withal naturally 'disinclined for 
innovation, have successfully resisted the ingress 
pf tl os’ new opinions and artificial wants, whose 
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diffusion aimojigst V people hAt* jiT srt # many in-j 
stances &uuse$L tike deeay jnd downfall * of‘grCat. 
empires. 

J’he third main gause^o*' * the# stability* of the 
Hindoo govern njent appears to he its»ufilir»ited 
toleration yf r»hgi<Ais sectarianism. £io k>ng as 
jmen are permitted^ tmdyto e*ercise»Wieir ojpnnqps. 

in this respect, they never entertain the fdea tjiat 

• • • 

there* is any connexion betwven religion and })oli- 

‘ties, nor consider that the existence of different 
* . • • # • 
views of "the former authorises or requires that 

the persons indulging then hould live iii natural 
hostility ; Jbut, whenever persecution begins, or 
even when the government manifests a strong 
partiality for *any particular sect, and a determi¬ 
nation to advance*its interests, the denounced 
or neglected party becomes a politiijul one, agd* 
throwing aside the weapons of theological contest, 
assumes tliysc* of civil warfare; because Tit has, or 
rather afpqirs to have, *no longer any community 
of interests with the nation to which ijt belongs. 

In« case of this kin cl, when the objects of perse- 

• * • • • 

gutiorj ^re able to take refuse in a foreign coun¬ 
try, and establish themselves there.as th*e Puri- 

•tans did when they quitted England and settled 
in North America— the.evil a temporary one; 
and society, fVeed from - its disaffected jnembeps, 
soon regains its 'tranquillity, And has nothkij*. fafj 



»ther to fc^lr Jrpip* their macifirmtiqn*. jg u t q )e 
,vit‘hms 6f intolerance in.‘Hindostjn,*Had such 
e\er‘existed,*couJd not have resorted to emigra¬ 
tion *foV relief and dibei^y of conscience, becayse 
it is a treasure utterly repugnant to,the feelings 
ah<lmpst tiered prejudices of a^Iimdqp„ to what- 
. ever r<^ligi()iw»ss‘ct ht may bfcloiig; andsoue which, 

a«<S>rdiri|r to lws notions,‘would involve Jym in 

• * • 
perdition, or entail upon him* tlfce penalty of se-» 

* 

.verfjl hundred thousand transmigrations." Ifad* 
rqjigious persecution been authorised or practised 
in Hindustan, it must in every instance have con¬ 
tinued till the sect undergoing it was extermi¬ 
nated ; nor would examples of the kind have 
frightened the rest of the people into conformity, 
or checked that fickleness of belief and opinion 
f wJ,iieh is one of the characteristic failings of the 
nation. The Hindoos have therefore always 
wisely aVoided domestic or foreign holy wars; and 
the oidy instance of religious persecution which 
is even surmised ever to have occurred amongst 
them, is that which the Brahmans once exercised 
amongst the Boodhists, and which is supposed to 
have ltd to several sanguinary battles, though .the 
whole story rests almost entirely upon obscure 
tradition. But piloting political considerations 
out of t\\c question, tlie*tolerance “of *the Hindoo 
ds fostered by the placidity of his temper, and by 
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his unimtajrle* disposition, as weH «S,by#tbe pliant? 
chamcter.t)f his feligidn ; |11 the tuition ciodbines* 
and tenets of* wjyeh'adipit of-much Jatitu 5 e*«of 
interpretation, and ate mlCivlated to encourage ji 
spirit of discursjve antl»imperfcetlv-df’fined *sec- 
tarianism.amongst, it*s professor^ 

, Havin^*tlms s|ce,U*he* 5 a few BtHhc principal 

featuacs of tlie constifution of tile Hirnloo ern- 

• • • 

*pire,* 1 come nc^t*to speak ftf'thr religion which 
has prevailed there from tinn* immemorial. I 
have already remarked, tha* tlie general character 
of the natives of India lias been represented in 
very opposite lights by different writers; and the 
same observation applies, in at least an equal de¬ 
gree, to their systen>j>f religion, ly thy opinion 
of one class of authors, the sacred books of the 
Hindoos abound with sublime ideas and gnu id 
conceptions ; while (fthers describe them as Being 
a repository of ti.i, most monstrous and revolting- 
fictions tlmt ever were invented by man. Rut 

these contradictions vvill easily be explained, if we 

• • 

, consider that Jim withers of them have respec¬ 
tively grounded their opinions upon an examina¬ 
tion of a particular fpart of the subject, instead of 

•taking a view of the*whole. The Hindoo religion 

• • • 

mav be regarded under* two .distinct aspects, one 
of which is poble and* inviting, and the otUer 
absurd and contemptible. **lf we confine*. oiu' 
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attention to tjio leading principles whiyh it recog¬ 
nizes "and developes, £jnd which* doubtte/s athirst, 
coristitu]ted ( the s6le tenets' of r fits" votaries, we 
shall find much to a'drrfir-e afld little to eonddhjn: 
but if we'direct our view-to the mass.of mytholo¬ 
gical, corruptions qnd extravagancies which has in 
the lapse of s^6s bCen sujiefadded to fchU original 
system, our minds will -recoil from the subject, 
and our sympathies take flight from a sphere in 
which they can find no resting-place. 1 
,'The leading doctrine inculcated by the Hindoo 
religion is pure, consistent, and sublime, and is 
unfolded in a style of dignity and grandeur which 
we shall look for in vain in any other system of 
paganism. It inculcates a belief in one Supreme 
Being, self-existent, infinite, omnipresent, omni¬ 
potent, and 'unchangeable, and describes him as 
reposing in perfect tranquillity and happiness, and 
in a state of absolute unity; like the waters of 
a motionless, transparent, ’and fathomless ocean, 
interminable in extent, everlasting in duration, 
and unsusceptible of disturbance. This Being is 
too exalted in his nature to engage in the woik of 
creation himself; and the ul iverse was formed 
through the medium of an emanation of his divi¬ 
nity, personified undef the character of Brahma, 
from whom were afterwards generated two attri¬ 
butes essential to th^’government of the mundane 
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system,. viz.«t^ose d£ preservation destruction,.* 
figurateFy^expressed *by* tht^names of Vj.shndo'ahcl 
Siva; but, in having no.separate existence 

or^iftdividuality any •mqr.e' than* Brahma.* **Sueh 
is the fundamental tern** of the Hindi*) religion, 
and sucluwas omibfiess for a long time tbe.onfy 

• . * , .1 • •• • . ■ 

„one admitted by i^ts jb-otimlg^itors*; «w r ho, though 

they jniglit entertain* . ariety • of speculative 

opinions respecting the nature of the soul, and 

'the mflral relations of one specvss, did not iueul • 

* * • • • 
cate a system of idolatry, < r reduce the divide 

character to a human st.udarn, till they p erceived 

that the gnoss perceptions of the mass of society 

required that the Almighty should be represented 

• • 

in a tangible form, ;upl that his qualities should 
be illustrated by characteristic images. . * • 

At what time this corruption of the religion* 
system of the Hindoos took place is’uncertain*; 
but it must have been effected by the Brahmans, 
in order 1o pave the waj to tile establishment of 
that theocracy which has long prcvailed.in India. 
Th# theological creqd of all the well-informed 
IJralmpms of the present day is confined to the 
acknowledgement off a Supreme Being, an*d to a 
belief in the transmigration of the soul, and .in a 
system' of future reward*, punishments. At 
the'eeremoify df investing a youhg Brahman with" 
the triple cord, which is usually performed*wHberi 2 
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*he lias att^'me.d, tile age of twelve years, the offi¬ 
ciating pVicst, it is saidj, whispers- to bim«that tjiere 
is.finly.oiic God, and that the popnriar mythology 
was invented ftir the .purpose of affecting £he 
imaginations of the vulgar, ancLas au instrument 
for.iufiintainipg them u\ subjection ; but that he 
must prcserf.fe *an 'ihviolhblfe secrecy rpon these 
sabjects'exceptwhen in the’society of individuals of 

i 1 i 

his own caste. In the same mamter, at the ceh bra- 
•tion of the mysturies of Isis, the Hierophant used 
t(!» announce to the newly initiated the doctrine 
of the unity of the Supreme Being, and also to 
assure them that the 1 various deities worshipped 
by the populace were only men. or incarnations of 
physical phenomena, intended to fix the ideas and 
•strike the senses of the ignorant. 

« ..In directing our attention to the mass of pagan 
tables which has been appended to the original 
simple aiul sublime tenets of IlindoDism, we cannot 
but fool astonished that the character of the latter 
should not have in some small degree infused it¬ 
self into the composition of the former; but-this 
is so far from being the case, that the convoluted 
pillar of Hindoo mythology presents scarcely a 
single feature or outline in accordance with the 
style of the pedestal upon which it has been 
erected,, and is ih uts construction as offensive to 
. tasief and even unassisted reason, as the other is 
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agreeable amUcortformsible to both-.. Though tliej 
Egyptiaijftimi the Grecian ^nytboIogies.jAnbl’a^fi a. 
multitude of‘fa^Jastfc and frivolous fictions* sfjll 
wy ?*an generally discover* Sdme» meaning in the 

greater number .of these, whether it be‘amoral 

•>', •• • • 

truth, a .persoimiration pf the # poper$ of atqjyire, 

, an astronomical grolfleiti, aif "ingTiwuis ayegojy, 

or a. fiir-ietcited coneei*' . Hut the*sacred fable* of 

• * • 

the Hindoos aif fbr the must part so wild, inco¬ 
herent, and obscure in their character, as to .defy 
criticism and discourage ecu j< cture ; and so i*n- 
natural in conception, t ’.at. tlu.y entirely fail either 
t«. jtlease •our taste or engage our sympathies. 
Tlu* Grecians have been accused of having in- 
vested their goes witJt, a smaller portion of reason 
than belongs to tb* generality of men; ami the 
Hindoos m;i} witli equal justice be sawl to Itave pt» 
tributed to theirs a gteater amount of folly tlmnls 
common to. afr species. Indra, Siva, am? Krishna, 
and the* mst of the hdavenly host., perform, it is 
true, various wond<;ful and prodigious deeds, but 
generally A'itlynit yyiy comprehensible or useful 
result* *vhilc the caprice of the actors is often as 
apparent in these scenes as their reported ihotives 
are inconsistent and reprehensible. Even Sir 
William .{one* and, «Mjr. Qhjebrooke, and other 
persons w£ll qualified ft) appreciate tip; Indian 
mythology, and likewise disposed to place it ip a<£ 

VOL. n. 
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favourable a t poiift of view a§ possible, have ac- 
<knpwiedged that man/ of* itS details afire bedrid 
tlreir comprehension, and it*i;eco if citable with the 
general principje% of that religion of which they 
fornfl a paH. 

WhV) then were the inventors "of these extra- 

i *' * « ' 

vagano"cs? ffififely notthoscllrahmans ivho found-, 
ed the tlindoo "dynasty, *arid who taught and be¬ 
lieved that there' waS only one? (Tod. Surely not 
their successors, from whom the Greeks borrowed 
most of their systems of metaphysics aiid philoso¬ 
phy, and who cultivated the sciences at a time 
when the greater part of Fairope was iiftmerseel in 
utter barbarism. 

The purest and most attractive part of the 
Hindoo religious code "is thlVt. which relates to 
penitents, .afid to the practice of those austerities 
whidh are calculated to procure to him who per¬ 
forms them direct absorption into "the divinity. 
The rules delivered in the institutes' of Menu, 
for the conduct of a Sanniassy, or lloly recluse, are 
simple, sublime, and impressive, and at the sa'me 
time so severe and,rigid in- their character,'that 
even those of the Trappists i'i Europe seem mild 
and endurable in comparison'. It must, however/ 
be observed, that Menu does not eiijoin to ascetics 
even of the strictest ord&r the adoption of any of 
/hose vulgar modes*'of bodily torment which are 
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resorted trf "by w&ndering Hindoo, fnendicpnts 

with the* view of *ex*citirf£* pity puck extorting 

alms, and wfjicji. most travellers* in Jndia. hsfVe 

described as being })*enaffe<js yvhuii aye instituted 

and recommend'd hi* # $ie religious code of t^C" 
/ • - 
country.*, *The man who lyild* bis artu« ow! f his 

M. • • • • 9 

bead tilrif wit!in*, or who allows nis nails to git>w 

* * • • . 
^hroijgh the back pf bis bands, is regarded by the 

majority of Hindoos in the'same light that l)jo- 

genes*was vic.wed by the Athedians, wlien.he.sat 

in a tub on the highwnv, <r embraced a marWe 

statue in freezing weather. The Brahman who 

aspire* to Become an orthodox Sanniassy, or a holy 

recluse of the most exalted grade, must abandon 

his wife and cliildrcrf,*and all human*society, ayd 

retire into the solitude of a dark and unfretfueni: 

ed forest, carrying with him only a st^dF, a bh;ef 

antelope’s skin, and a vskcI to Imld water. He 
• * 
may build’a hut, but be ought rather to be con- 

• • • 

tented wifh the shelter afforded by a tree, and his 
food should co’nsist entirely of the plant,5 and roots 
growing around 1pm.. However, should the place 
not afford a sufficiency of thjse, he may occasion¬ 
ally go for a supply of grain to the nearest village, 
and this must be of)tallied in the form of aims: 

but should anv. one *i*efftse ter bestow these, he is 

• * • •" # # • 

to walk away in silence, anil make application 

elsewhere. The* only bodily torment whicfi fie is* 
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authorized to'inflict on himslif, independent of 
those produced by hutgcr,' cdlcf, w if id,‘and min, 
is’the penance of slttingcin tire mr'dfit of four fires 
at mid-day,, un^^r tfic, blaze of an unclouded sun. 
In general lie, is to reinai'p fixed jn oite place and 
postwrfl,, pis mindbiifcontuipon the eontpmplation 
of* the* DiviTfe' Being, and indifferent’Vo glory, 
edrthly happiness, and the pi;aise of, nien»; his 
body emaciated by (distinence, destitute of' pas¬ 
sion^, and exposed to the mercy of the elements. 
Living thus, he will sooner or later enjoy absorp¬ 
tion into the deity, instead of being previously 
subjected to a succession of births undtr different 
forms, like the generality of mankind. A Sanniassy 
may be considered a personification of the real 
principles of the Hindoo roYigion. Instead of 
performing ‘idle ceremonies,repeating certain forms 
oV player, and visiting holy places, he tries to sub¬ 
due his spirit, and to mortify his passibns, and to 
divest himself of all sensual and human propen¬ 
sities; and it is worthy of remark," that the Hin¬ 
doo code declares that no man can justifiably"be 
come a Sanniassy recluse, until lie has performed 
certain social duties comprehended in the state of 
life called Agrastha ; which implies a residence in a' 
town or village, tho-pursuit of some kind of busi¬ 
ness, and the rearing of a family. An individual 
.having thus performed his part in the world, and 
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provided .ft>p his children, may lawfully and eor/- 
sckntioiftly* wifhdfavV fr#m all interpourSe^vifch 
his own specic% # aii<l devote Iwimelf Jjo pemt&Mce, 

should lie feel so kfclimiif ;* a rAtrietion Vliieli.it 

. ' • » • r 

would be nvell to enforce in all eouretries Where 
peojile aj<? in the. habit <#1’ adopting a *noji«gtic life 
from iifdblenee yr.caprice, or di.?apf>oint«d ambi¬ 
tion,* and jvithout liav'ug previously rendereditliy 
service either Tliif'ct or indirect to their fcllow- 
ercatrires. 

In examining the religion- code of the llind^ps, 
we are at first struck with the variety of frivolous, 
coni])licaft‘d,and apparently unmeaning ceremonies 
which it enjoins, and the strict observance .of 

which, as the fjrahinans themselvesgdnyt, would 

• 

occupy the whole* time of any individual, wlto 
might attempt it, to the exclusion of every other 
.employment, liut If vve.look a Itftle more deeply 
into the subject, ^vc shall perceive tlud the legis¬ 
lator wlio* invented these multitudinous rites, in¬ 
tended by thfin t,e secure permanence and stabi¬ 
lity to his*«ysteni,.liv attaching the idea and prae- 
• tice'of it to every lotion of^iuman life. He was 
aware that men quickly become regardless of 
tilings which do not*afifet their senses; and there¬ 
fore lie ordainfd tliafr the Hindoos should neither 
go to sleep, yor awake^u the*morning> nor cryss 
their thresholds* nor walk abroad, nor eat eft driiilj. 
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•yor wash fherp selves, nor' elmnga wiejr clothed, 
wiflioht performing sqjnc rite inseparable feom 
each of. th^se transactions, rtjd ^ldiilated to re¬ 
mind them of their'feligpion',. and he institute a 

vast ‘number and variety 1 of ceremonies, in order 
* < * r ' 
that.^yery individual might ffpcf' amongst them 

a fyw that wane 'suite'd to Ins' taste and Ids eircum- 
stances. ' Thus has the. Hindoo religion ..been 
preserved in operation and activity for thousands 
of years. Upon the same principle the Catholic 
system has retained its primitive character up to 
the present time; and the Jews have upheld their 
identity as a people amidst the merciless storms 
of persecution to which they have constantly been 
subjected. / „ , 

• When a system of religion:ceases to affect ex¬ 
ternally the manners and domestic habits of those 
who profess it, we may safely conclude that its 
proper influence is nearly unfelt, or is rapidly de¬ 
clining. Such seems to be the case with Christia¬ 
nity at present, and more particularly in Protest¬ 
ant countries, where, in so far a,s the mass of society 
is concerned, its doctrines ary received as a,,mat¬ 
ter of form, and assented to merely in compliance 
with the customs of the day. .Religion has long 
since ceased to be a ^object of enthusiasm in the 
more civilized states *of Kurope; aim any mark or 
bridge indicative of hs influence is rejected by the 
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people -as ^symbbl of ignorance* aryi superstition./ 
They are. Basham e*l to 'alloy it to interfile h/flu* 
remotest degfeej jvi{h tfyeir habits o£ life; and 
evgrV one furnishes ’hiiu^lf 'with arguments in 
proof of tlie uselessness* and nullity (tf external 
observances. It js ‘pleasant, to hegr «ur #JiCgy- 
. .men weekly thanking* (tod fi’cfin thw pulpit tljat 
we da not live in times ,tf porseciftion. TV 0 tiling 
can be more in Warfnony with the spirit of the age 
' than this. For who amongst is- would willingly 
suffer anything for the safe of Christianity? 
Who would die for it '<* Wen a erusadt ])reach¬ 
ed, who would join its standard without pay ? 
Fasting has long since become unfashionable 
amongst clergy. and. laity ; and wli^n money is 
rei|iiired for the erection of a church, no one,will 
give it unless he be assured of receiving a fair per* 
centage. Tins indiflbrence to religion *is called’hi 
modem phraseology general cnlightcmftent, and 
emancipation from thd prejitdices and supersti¬ 
tions of our ancestor. But. their prejudices and 
superstition# had ajmppier effect upon society 
than* the present system of general instruction; 
the obvious result of which is to create discord 
and disunion amongst •men, and to excite .their 
selfishness ;.md avarieg, by gj\mg them wants and 
desires whibh Iheir condftion irt life will, not per¬ 
mit them to gratify. It is very certain tliab the* 
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'first effect -of the diffusion of knowledge and edfi- 

f t 0 

tatjon aifiongst the louver *cl£sse$ of* arty country 
is-fo reiidcf them •freetJjinJc^s qifd atheists; as is 
exemplified 'in Ehgfand in the present day, where 
tlie 'wretched, mechanic labourer, '•intoxicated 
by fig* superficial .notions which W hreacquired 
at .school, or’frfim ’the perusaj qf some "newspaper 
or pamphlet, feels a pride in exercising his un¬ 
fledged reason upon the affairs''of church'and 
state, and considers himself qualified to fofm ori¬ 
ginal opinions in reference to both. The exist¬ 
ence of numerous ceremonials of religion has al¬ 
ways proved a powerful bond of union amongst 
a. people, and is more calculated than anything 
else to impede the progress of that mercantile and 
selfish spirit which corrupts cfery highly-civilized 
Society, and 1 sets its members in hostile array 
agaihst each other. Nearly all the ancient legis¬ 
lators have imposed upon the mass of their respec¬ 
tive nations the daily performance of a variety of 
rites and ceremonies, as a powerful means of dif¬ 
fusing and preserving a sens*' of religion, and ,,f 
making bodies of men move, act, and think in 
unison. The happy influence of this principle is 
evinced in the history of"the ancient Egyptians,' 
the Hindoos, and thd Mr.he.medai'is, all of whom 
have respectively been distinguished for national 
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conformity, feftcMbr &multaneoufomgf*views and 
opinions,.Sristngj’without lloubt, irj a great nu'a-* 
sure, from th^i»terw*eavftmcntof*a ri|ual‘system 
inti)’the daily and fannliir,’transactions of,their 
lives. Hence alj of thepj retain, ev^n fn the ‘pre¬ 
sent time?, ftn eiitl>us*iasni»in,thu cause of JllVi^re- 
. ligion, aifd*recognitfe.in il a boi/d of f&lowsldp a<nd 
rQutual alliance ; vvliilc enlightene’d and instruct¬ 
ed Europeans, Tailing shaken* off the trammels 
imposed by the practice of external observances, 
are a prey to sectarian disco- i, and have become 
too conceited to conform themselves without re¬ 
pugnance IS) the spirit of Christianity, and in many 
instances too sceptical to believe in its divineorigm. 

The adoption, of a* strict observance ofi a ritual 
similar to that of flie Hindoos, or even of a fai* 
less complicated character, of course "implies th<? 
existence of a theocracy in the country where it 
has taken place, 'though this form of government 
has been lrtuch reviled as the parent of ignorance 
and superstitioli, it js well calculated to maintain 
,large masses of people, in concord and tranquillity, 
and force their energies into one channel, and 
to produce unanimity of opinion and national cn- 
‘thusiasm. It is curious* to remark, that all those 
monuments of ’antiquity wliich astonish by 
their grandeur, maguitiufc, and’durability, are tli 
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'•work of «nafioiiS who lived* uhdet* theocratic 
•govefnrdwit. 

• In Egj^pt, the' pyramids, tjiff data combs, the 
lake of Moeris^ file 'Sphinx, hnd the embankiugits 
and’'canals of the Nile, wfcre executed during the 
rei^jpof the Phargojis; „and all, \N>rks*of the kind 
ceased on the 'termination of ^lieir dytiiisty ; and, 
though‘the Ptdiernies raised the country to*a high 
degree of commerfcid prosperity, 1 they nevei* suc¬ 
ceeded in reviving that taste for the execution of' 
grand designs which had prevailed previous to the 
invasion of Cambyses, when the priests ruled with 
absolute and unlimited sway. The city of Tad- 
mor, or Palmyra, in the desert of Syria, whose ruins 
exceed jn bpauty and magnificence everything of 
•a similar kind in the world,*was built by a peo¬ 
ple who worshipped the sun, and who lived under 
a* theocracy which, though 'of a milder kind than 
that of ancient Egypt, was f eqiuT]ly influential 
upon the character of those who were subjected to 
it. The pyramids of Otumba, and the vast mili- 

t < , 

tary monument of Xaxicaleo, in Mexico, wcrc*e:ic 
of the results of fhe theocratic system uwhic.li 
existed there at the time of the invasion of the 
Spaniards; and though these structures may ap-' 
pear not very considerable,, .when compared with 
.some of a similar kind iit the old world, yet, if we 
I reflect in how iovv fl stale the mechanic arts were 
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am’ongsfc the pedple who’ reared than}, we shall be 
led to regsfl-d thenl as? mighty and imposkftr eftbjts 
of human labour* 

yfndostan. as may*be ^.u^p&sefl, abounds "with 

monuments #f a theocratickind. There'the splen- 

did pagodas* palaces, Varavymsyr^s, and ttmkst.lwvc 

Jnvariahly # s»me sailed asSoeiatidnsfoiifficctcd' with 

tlieir ck'sigi^ or construction ; and In any of them 

are extraordinary (Evidences of the patience and 

Inexhaifstible resources of the people by # whom 

they were erected. In Europe, we owe nearly 

all our architectural monuments of magnitude or 

beauty to the zeal and enthusiasm of tlic Roman 

Catholics. There the Protestants, living undec 
• • • * 
no religious bond of ujiion, and experiencing no 
* • 
popular directing influence, turn their means ynd* 

energies into a variety of channels, mid seldom* 

employ them *in the erection of spmptuous find 

durable edificA, illustrative of the opinions and 

spirit of tTifrir own times'. Voltaire lias remarked 

that the pyramids of Egypt must have heen built 

by—# despotic sovereign. who had thousands of 

* slaves*at. his command^; and tlyit, though England 

is more powerful than Egypt could have been at 

fclie period in question, the king of the forjner 

would find it impossible to c^’t monuments of a 

similar magnitude. 'l'lie fast assertion is ckiubtles.^. 

a correct one; but it appears ff> me, that tin* »>b- J 
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stacle wlriclwklng of England <v6i?Ul experience 
ifl tic fycoipplishmAit oT such a*de?ign, would 
nfise iess%from It’s wajjt oY. absolute power, than 
.froni fiis want 3f tlic/means t)f awakening popular 
enthusiaSin, .and causing unanimity of opinion 
an|«iTg;st 4iis •subject upon a point \vtl|jch did not 
concern th@h* personal interests. 

* ’Those who’built the pyramids were animat’d 
by the spirit of religion, and*np other kind*of in- 
flp^ncQ would have led men either to conceive so 
.magnificent a project, or given them patience and 
perseverance to execute it. The mercantile cha¬ 
racter of most of the nations of lturope is as hostile 
•to a taste for expensive works of art, as are the 
circumstances of all the highly-civilized commu¬ 
nities which belong to that \juarter of the globe. 
The vice iind misery of the lower classes, and the 
prfde and selfishness of the higher ones, caust- 
mutual and wide disunion; while the universal 
diffusion of knowledge has led to innumerable 
differences of religious opinion, which serve to in¬ 
fuse additional asperity into the entire mass oY'lhe 
people. The national resinrecs are expended in 
the erection of gaols and penitentiaries for the re¬ 
ception of criminals, and in the support of troops 
to protect the ruler'- from* the fury of the ruled ; 
while private individuals employ their means in 
building sectarian places of worship, and in endea- 
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vouring'throtifvi} the*medium of 'missions to^giye 
the savages abfroatf a fasfe fc# the praptic$*of those 
virtues which Jnfwe JattesJv become vulgar t ahd 
antiquated amongst themaefycs at # lipn\p ! 

Having thus j[Jescrihe*d*the gcnerqj characterise 
tics of thed Tindob people, # it qgw»rcnKiin 9 f<y tiKj to 
-enter into* s f ome pursunnl*i !etai\s respecting them, 
a 141! to apeak, of theij, domestic habit's and relations*. 
Hindostan certainly presentsw* larger proportion 
of welf-forined men and women, whether 
regard the higher or lower classes of its people, 
than any other country whatever. It is true that 
few of the Inale Asiatics display that sinewy and 
muscular vigour which in Europe js generally con* 
sidered essential to the-perfect beautyV>f the male 
figure; but in gracefulness of gesture and pliancy' 
of deportment they altogether excel*the hand*' 
somest men of northern clunates. .In India, cfon- 
trary to what *is observed almost anywhere else, 
the best-prbportioned people are found amongst 
the labouring part of the community; -for those 
wfT superiors class art too .often slender and offe¬ 
nd nafe* wliep young, mul clumsy and corpulent in 
• * • 
afteV-life. A foreigner, on first arriving in India, 

% impressed with the idea that all the Hindoos 
closely resemble*eaeh*otlrer in features and expres- 
sion of countenance, and fie is very liable* to mis* 
take one individual for another, even though*he! 
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may have been- fn the habit df dafly Seeing both of 
them; Sttid it must the admitted 'that, the -most 
practised %observdr cannot discover,. in the Asiatic 
.population, that variety ( oi 'physiognomy which 
exists amongst Europeans, whatever‘may be their 
co{H»t'ry «• their .condition. The contour of the 
Hindoo fadfe presents nothing,.angulair or salient 
the features are generally regular, and the elyn 
and forehead smooth and rounded, the eyes’ dark 
and large, and the hair soft and. without curls 
rft- ringlets; these characters render the expression 
mild and tranquil; and if it is often destitute of 
vivacity, it is scarcely ever mean 6r disagree¬ 
able. 

The striking gracefulness'of carriage observable 
’ in the labouring Hindoos, With male and female, 
Pesults in 'll great measure from their habit of 
carrying burdens of every kind upon their heads. 
A copper jar or other vessel containing three 
or four gallons of water, or a box or bale weigh¬ 
ing twenty or thirty poupds, is not considered 
too heavy or unwieldy to be borne and balaVll'ed 
upon the crown of the l>?ad; and the'person 
thus loaded will walk several miles without 
once requiring to adjust his burden, so exactly 
does he maintain the spine-in the due line of the 
centre of gravity? ancTwhile it continues there, 
the body and limbs must necessarily be thrown 
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into a natural *a!d e 5 sy position.' •Same* Europe¬ 
ans in IiuJia, »sensibre of tile advantage! o/ this 
• 6 • • 
kind of exercise,•eiak’e tli^ir children \malk-about 

thair*houses for a certain time evcTymlav, carrying 
a moderate weigljt upon*their heads ; m and the bo}’ 
or girl tlijis trc:ltod seldom j&ibi to«ac<piirp^*§ne 
and impeftihg carriage, winch*is nevef afterwards 
eytirely lost. 

Tlfougb FiiirojTyaTis have had* establishments in 
*India more than three hundred years, and Jthojigh 
they have during that perk ’ diffused themselves 
over a vast extent of its territories, and carried on 
a long series of transactions, both commercial and 

political, with the natives, it is very certain that wa 

• * # 

know actually nothing* of their private life and 
domestic feelings aifll opinions, beyond the »su-‘ 
perficial acquaintance with each, whicli we have* 

• I «« 

acquired from TTindbo literature. But tlfose 

very prejudices whyh have always rendered the 

Hindoos ’extremely reserved upon such points 

even amongst * themselves,. would deter their 

dramatists foul. poet* # fropi describing in their 

waitings* the family manners* and social habits 
• * • 
of their countrymen ; and therefore everything of 

the kind coming from* their pens is to be received 

with due caution*. NaEnropejm is ever admitted 

into'the house <jf a HindoR, except to make a for-* 

mal, or, rather, official visit; nor has he at*sitch i 
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tiqpes the'srpallciJt opportunity ofV>seeing the style 
of, his host’s private establishment, *>r 6f learning 
ifliythfng «apon the subject'in the,course of con- 
versation, tha| being, strictly confined to compli- 

• t * 

pients arid gornmon-pl^ce remarks." Nor is it 
probable Chafe an, introduction to the^ domestic 
circle''of etfbn'the, best educated llifidoo would 
afford much gratification to an European, •or dj.s- 
play to his view human character under any 1 ano- 
maVms or remarkable aspect. Languor and indo¬ 
lence on the part of the men, and childish desires 
on that of the females, might he expected to form 
the principal features of the picture; which, in 
however favourable a light it was placed, would 
fail to exhibit those contrasting, shades and defi¬ 
nite outlines which form the great charm of do- 
fnestic life* in those countries where social inter- 

i ' ' i 

course is unfettered by prejudices or by religious 
opinions. 

The educated men amongst the Hindoos fre¬ 
quently employ their .time in reading the Pooranas, 
and the various works of fiction which their**h*iv 
guage affords ; bufeas non oof these books furnish 
any useful information on any just and extended 
views of human life, the perusal of them can be 
regarded only as «ao airmocmeiit, and does not 
•serve to’excite a love of knowledge in the mind of 
the student. The Hindoos read very slowly, and 
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reflect and ocmftnferit upon every* separate passage 

of tljeir gftthar, thoilgfi it /nay in realij;^ n&it^er* 

deserve the fifst.qor, reqiyre the latter# A snlall 

vo^ulne consequently* engines* th%m a # long time, 

and the libraries of the’* most learned individuals. 

•• •• • * 
appear insignificant *in sy fiyr jis the suipl^eij of 

books is 4 ‘ftncerne<J. . Tlte scientific works of the 

Hindoos, whether astronomical, ificdical,* or ma- 

• • • 

thematical, are Sfiafcely procurable either by na¬ 
tives ifr Eurqpcans the Brahmans jealopslv re¬ 
taining them in their own bands. But the usind 
style of these treatises is so mysterious and ob¬ 
scure, that4io one can comprehend much of them, 
unless he has previously been instructed how to 
explain the enigmas* and allegories‘.with which 
they abound. 

None of the fine arts are now cultivated in* 
Hindostan, except music,.for whjph the natives 
have a strong Tclisli. They never, however, prac¬ 
tise it in‘private, the arf of playing upon any in¬ 
strument being* accounted degrading in itself, and 
suitable for*.those persons, only who make a pro¬ 
fession of it. Perhaps it is cyving to this preju- 
» * • « 
dice that the Hindoos have made very little pro-, 
• . , 

•gross in musical taste* of knowledge; for the. ge- 

• • 

neral adoption of thy. art an&yngst any people as 
a domestic * amusement, Vncoufages public per-* 
formers to aspire to excellence** in order thaf they 

VOL. ii. e 
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' may be employed to teacfii other/ while, at the 
vsafne the composers of music, deriving f pro- 
fit «arid 'celebrity from the cale^ of ‘their produc¬ 
tions' ffnd it their interest tcf devote themselves to 

* , _ b * * i • 

the improvement of these)’ and to study to invent 
ne^y.combinations of harmony. It doe^s not ap- 
pe#r that tfee stock* of melodies posseted by the 
Hindoos is at all increasing, or that new opes are 
ever introduced from abroad. Nevertheless, these 
people feel no monotony in the frequent repetition 

I O j 1 

of the same airs; and they will listen with rapture 
to the nautch girls for five or six hours at a time, 
though they may not comprehend the words of 
their songs. 

We have no reason to believe that the art of 
«* •» 

.painting was ever much esteemed in India. As 
the Hindoos have at all times adorned their tem¬ 
ples and public edifices exclusively with statues, 
the painter’s skill was necessarily little in request 
amongst them; and the few pictures that we do 
find in the country are remarkable for those glar¬ 
ing defects which seem to attach themselves totthe 
productions of the artists of all tropical region^. 
The total ignorance of perspective and ctiiaro.ob- 
scuro, and the hardness and stiffness of outline, 
which characterise the paintings of the Hindoos, 
the Chinese, the Mexicans, and the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, are circum., unices equally notorious and 
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perplexing ? aifcTtlte only plausible .theory that 
has ,ever .been adVaricecl u0on the subjdbt is fhd 
one which supposes that, the {terpeturi sunshine, 
an*l ‘strong reflection" of Jljgfit* in* hot .regions, in¬ 
jure the vision # of their* inhabitant^, and reftd^r 
them incapable- of estim/Uiiig distances^qnfll*pro¬ 
portions Alt' the eye* * J*am tlje more inclined*to 
tjiis opinioij, because 1 have found that tfie gene¬ 
rality of the nsftitfes of India neither relish nor 
comprehend tjie system of perspective aud jight 
and shade which is adopted by European paint¬ 
ers. On viewing our landscapes, or groups of 
figures, an* Hindoo will remark, in reference to 
those parts of the piece where the relief is strong¬ 
est, that the objects are of two colours, a dark and 
a bright one; and h% will inquire why the figures' 

of men or animals, that may be represented far iff 
• •* 
the back-ground, are’not equally large with tnose 

in front. The lo\ver classes of people *in India 

have nof \he smallest idea of symmetry in the 

arrangement of furniture, pr in the disposal of 

.tidste equipage^ amj .it is .not, till after they have 

heen*some time in th# service of Europeans that 

they are able to lay a carpet exactly in the centre 

‘of a room, or place tfVo couches or similar articles 

. • • 

in the same relative* position. Their masters 

* * • 

eonfmonly ’attribute this*to stupidity, though it 
evidently enouglnarises from defective visioif, ffon- 
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sequent uponjong-continued if rita/,ion*of the optic 
\iei;ve1by p the glare of A -tropidd sun." 

• The Brahmans "have .always taken great plea¬ 
sure in metaphySeal disputations ; and they epn- 
cjuct these with an acuteness and subtilty which 
is pcsUljar'to themselves, and which is displayed 
in<i tfanscertdaftt degree in' thq writingSkif many 
of fheir'ancient philosophers. The web of Hindoo 
philosophy is infinitely more "cdtnplicated in its 
textpre, and curious in the adaption of it5 parts, 
than that of any other nation whatever, not 
even excepting the Kantism of Germany ; and it 
is very certain that nearly all the most celebrated 
ethical and metaphysical systems and theories of 
the moderns' had their origin in India, and were 
•promulgated and discussed there, many centuries 
•before they f appearcd in Europe under a new dress. 
f'ivCu the celebrated and apparently original sys¬ 
tem of Jbescartes is distinctly recognisable in the 
doctrines of the Sahklnyd Brahmans, vMiieh were 
taught iivllindostan twelve or fourteen hundred 
years ago. 

The passion for, philosophical argument' was 
formerly so great amongst the Brahmans, that 
many of them used to travel over India with the 
sole view of enjoyjilg disputations with the va¬ 
rious learned meiV who'rn they might happen to 
encounter in the Course of their journeys. On 
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arriving at Jfny^large town, they' Wou]d*give pyb 
lie notice that they were /eady to jenttff the list; 
with all who disposed for .eAntroters'y, ant 
th« assemblages of pundits, thus eojivpked would 
hold long ahd $aily ineefings, and continue tfterji 
till the subjects ehosen.for.•diseussioif yiefe*iex- 
hausted. ^Something* of this.* kind ‘oecasi&naily 
ttfkes placein the present day, and there are many 
instances of Brafijnans and Mtthoiiiedans challeng¬ 
ing the missionaries to defend their religion. 

1 liese disputations, as ma\ l>e supposed, coita- 
monly end as they began. The following account 
of a subha 'or meeting of the former description, 
which took pjace at Poona in 1831, is extracted 
from a newspaper,editfed by a native, and published 
in Bombay, and wifi serve to show that a taste 
for metaphysics still prevails amongst the Hindoos’ 
of the higher class :— r ‘ j^n .apartment in an upper- 
roomed house was prepared for the company, fur¬ 
nished with lamps, &c. and decorated in a magni¬ 
ficent style. The gentlemen present being seated, 
adi^rned person of thijj city rose, and said, ‘ It is 
the ltuxnble. solicitation 1 of ou> host, that subjects 
frorh the four Shastras, the Vyakurn (grammar), 
the Nyaya (logic), the Meemansa (ceremonials), 
and the Vedant* (a philosophical system, which 
teaches the nature of the l)eity and the universe),* 
be introduced for discussion here, as it is hoi alVitys 
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cas,y in this oily to get a person K?ke "M ore si 1 war 

'Khastree,Capable of diicussing all of‘them, topre- 
* t * 
side at sudi a nieeting.’ <• Thelesfned persons pre¬ 
sent were delighted on-'hearing this; and while 
they were thinking of a'subject ,to bfegin with, a 
student, .introduced -a question- on Vyakurn, on 
which an able debate was held by Mbreshwar 
Shastree and Vyasaehariya. A topic, on Nyaya 
was then introduced, in which again the fohner 
individuals were "the principal speakers. Other 
pdndits joined occasionally in the discussion, and 
made speeches. Lastly, an objection was raised 
by Vyankutachariya against the Advyta Vedant, 
(the doctrine of the identity of the human soul and 
the divine essence, and of th6 unreality of matter.) 
This was answered by Mord'shwar Shastree, ex¬ 
plaining wliat was meant by the denial of the ex¬ 
istence of matter. A question on Meeinansa was 
afterwards started, but it was not well managed.” 

A reference to the general character of the re¬ 
ligion of the Hindoos, and to the principal features 
of their metaphysical and philosophical systems, 
will serve to account for 'the propensity which 
they have always shown to enter into discussions 
upon these subjects. The wonderful fantastic and 
perplexed nature ef- most " of their doctrines is 
calculated equally to excite the imagination of 
those''who admit them, and to keep alive in their 
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minds a restf®s\ desMre "*to obtain. som<* tangible 

and .satisfactory rfotionS ujjpn points of. fo ftnidh < 

intricacy and * importance.. The dogi^a *of the 

trayStnigration of tlia&ml.ydfieh iS firmly believed. 

by a vast majority of *£he Hindoos, is df iteelf 
»• ,• • # 
sufficient ^t© afford, constant exercise to,tlie fcpul- 

ties; and/they are iiqtlie’habif Of considering ayy 
misforjunes^that may bfcfal them in this life, £fis a 
punishment for the* evil they.haye committed in 
•some farmer state of existence; and they estimate 
upon the same principle the past merits or'd$- 
merits of animals, particularly domestic ones, by 
their general condition and treatment. The horse 
or dog that is well fed, and belongs to a kind 
master, is supposed to Jiave committed fewer sins 
while it existed under a human form, than the- 
animal of either species whose circumstances aro-> 
less agreeable* and supportable. The’ different 
transmigration which a human being riiust un¬ 
dergo in* Expiation of different crimes, are laid 
down with exactness, in the institutes of Menu; 
and* consequently, thp sight of any particular ani- 
njal mentioned in the «iist is calculated to suggest 
to an instructed Hindoo some point in the his- 
tory of its supposed mortal occupant, and to give 
birth to various interesting speculations, which can¬ 
not be indulged by those ^vho reject the doctrine 
of metempsychosis. 
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The mqnotoqous character 'ivliijrfn. domestic life 

tasSumes fimongst the IIindoor, from*theif not cul- 

• , * * 

tjvatftig* tlje fine arts, or any. of tl^ose social amuse¬ 
ments * whifcli aie so highly v esteemed by Euro¬ 
peans,^ somewhat relieved by the frequent occur- 

V . p i* ** i 

renep»of qatiqnal festivals and holyda^s, which, 
bofh in numb tv arid duration, exceed fchqseof any 
other country. • The holy days that are nvpre or 
less observed throughout Hindoo tan, amount to 
at least one hundred in every year; and they prove 
a,source of serious loss and inconvenience to fo- 
reigners transacting business there, both commerce 
and labour being in a great measure, suspended 
qpon such occasions. Almost every Hindoo, 
whether higji or low, is in, the habit of spending 
.his time and money in the (.celebration of these 
-festivals, or at least of some of them ; nor during 
their continuance will lie attend to anything else, 
even though his interests should suffer from his 
negligence. It is truly wonderful to observe with 
what enthusiasm the poorest individuals take part 
in the games, sports, and procession;- whielwave 

carried on at such times.. The half-naked la- 

*1 • 

bourer, w ho can seldom earn more than three-pence 
a day, and whose food is rice and pulse without 
seasoning or addition, will, dance for hours toge- 
tlier in .the open s^ir, or join in the chorus of a 
song-during an ciuire night, or follow at a cur- 
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veting pace ^•E^ncf'of inusie for .many, miles in 
the heat 6f»tlnj meridrar# suiy; and he wiJVoccupy 
himself in thisnv^jr fgu several days in succession, 
unsupported by any jstimphlS’ except tlie rfatural 
buoyancy o£ his animal** spirits*. If the pfoceed-^ 
ings of th^ Hindoos during their national festivals 
appear to^is puerile aitil ^ibsufd, We naust ir* jus¬ 
tice to.them admit, that at such times titty dis¬ 
play at gentleness oi‘ disposition and a spirit of 
t»ncord» which are unknown an).where else upon 
similar occasions. Some exe. ptions to this ocbiv 
now and then amongst the Maliomedans at the cele¬ 
bration of the Mohurrum, when the bier of Hosein 
is carried in procession by torch-light. * The twq 
great Mussulrdan sects ^are then liablg to quarrel 
about precedence in the line of march through the 
streets, and violent affrays sometimes .take place- 
between theiri. J hawe already made'some re¬ 
marks upon the tolerant spirit of the Hindoos; 
and the existence of this equality "is strongly evinced 
in the fact, that though most of their, festivals 
bqjir, a* religious character, they not only seldom 
quarrel \vhile engaged an them,. but never seek to 
anngy thV Maliomedans when the latter ar6 em¬ 
ployed in"celebrating their own liolydays, though 
they condemn tke follpwjers of* the Prophet, and 
abstain ¥rom*any particular intejeourse witji them. 

The Abbe Dubois justly remarks, that a .popu- * 
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lar prejudlce^raspecting the \^ealtjS of the inhabit- 
. arVts bf india has existed frofn the rmndfcest tjmes. 
i‘ The .treasures,” says hp, “ collected by some of its 
princes, the largb aiid Vapid fortunes which a gpeat 
number of Europeans hate acquired in the coun¬ 
try. flie rich .proflupe of its' mines of /liarnonds, 
the <juanti#y ifnd q'ualitf of its pearls/* Hie abun- 
dahce ftf its spices and aromatic woods, the fer¬ 
tility of its soil, .at^d the long tin rivalled superi¬ 
ority of its various manufactures, were kno’wn and 
admired in the earliest ages, and it was naturally 
supposed that a nation that furnished so many 
articles of luxury must exceed all others alike in 
opulence and industry.’’ But he asserts that no 
conclusion ehn be more erroneous, and that India 
is in reality the poorest country in the world ; the 
Value of the personal property of nine-twentieths 
of its inhabitants falling short of the proportion 
of five founds sterling to each individual family. 

Nor would it appear that the above’estimate is 
an incorrect one; and if poverty, under its severest 
and most undisguised form, .seldom meets tlioeye 
in India, it is morp owing to the contentedness 
and sobriety of the people, than to the general 
diffusion of the means of’ subsistence amongst 
them. But it is npt’mydntention to inquire into 
,the distribution of property in Hiirdostan, but 
rathe* to make soihe remarks upon that state oi 
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indigence wliidi\i3s*t)een regarded .a^a oharacter- 
istic of tbe^reftt rrfass* of socghty in all pa£$ of the 
East, and which different writers have itftribiited. 

to different causes. VCe yell* kiufw tliat af least 

* * • • • 

four-fifths of the. entire‘population of the* warm ^ 
regions of. Asia liaye* barely sufficient to sujrpcjrt 
them in tbelr respective* rahks of life* and thaMhty 
ar£ contented with ^this* and selddhi make afty* 
efforts to improvt flieir means" iy)d extend their 
enjoyments. r f hat desire of accumulating money 
and possessing various kinds of property, whick. 
operates so universally amongst Europeans, is 
almost unfelt by the Hindoos; and they never 

abandon the natural simplicity of their habits and, 

• • 

mode of life, even whop immense riches .enable 
them to do so. Th#y neither fill their staljjes 
with horses, nor their houses with ornamental* 
furniture, nor cover themselves with finery, ifor* 
load their tablts with splendid services df plate. 
On the contrary, they rdnain Contented with the 
simple domestic equipage to which tliev have 
ajways* been*, accustomed and their wealth is 
allowed io lie unemployed, ujitil a marriage or 
festival affords them an opportunity of bringing 
a part of it into circulation, which they then do 
with a degree of*liberality antj extravagance more 
than’sufecieht to prove thaft it w^iS not avarjce that 
had previously limited their expenditure. «V»y 
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exceptioas to the above Venfark^ trluit may ocfcur, 
• will *be |found only %moAg $t Hindoo •mercjiants, 
.who', fro^p living-in thp gregt fQnilncrcial cities of 
India* have acqVnihd European ideas on the pub- 

t • ( ' 1 

^jcdt of w&alth, and a taste for accumulating it in 
a systematic >vay ; 

.This peeuliftritjAn thfe character of -tite Asiatics 
Jnafis be6n ascribed by somd to a natural and, uncon¬ 
querable indolepee, nursed and fostered by the 
belief in the dogma of predestination ; 'and, by 
Others, to the influence of a despotic government, 
where the people, having no security of person or 
property, are deterred from seeking to acquire 
wealth, from the uncertainty of their being able to 
retain or cpjoy it. Volney is disposed to adopt 
the latter opinion; nor is i.t surprising that he 
should be mo, for his observations upon the Asia¬ 
tics were made in Syria and Egypt, where the 
Turks Exercise absolute dominion 1 , and continu¬ 
ally oppress and impoverish the inhabitants by a 
system of rigorous and indiscriminate extortion. 
But if we look towards British .India, we •shall 
find the same resqlts existing under very differ¬ 
ent circumstances. There every man may amass 
wealth in peace, and expend it without fear, or 
bequeath it to his relatives^ in the assurance that 
, his intentions will be fulfilled; but, nevertheless, 
w® observe much the same indifference to riches 
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in flic mass of tIV'Hindoo population,,* Volney 

remarked* Amongst* th‘e *Tu*fcs and jSyrvJhs.* Jt 

• • 

would therefor^' appear tjiat. thi.s •natidhaf eh a-* 

ract^rlstic of the Asiatics kys/no direct connexion 

with tlie nature of the government under whfchy 

they may liappen tq, liVe, byt ai’isys froni4hoirT«aJ- 

stitutional/mdoleney ajicl <* intenjedness? and from 

th^ir awersioy to that state of anxiety and excife- 

menfwhich atteifds’tlie pursuit* of riclies, and is 

so hostile to aJI those sedate and contemplative 

forms of enjoyment in which tnev chiefly delighUi. 

% 

British India affords daily examples of the 
Asiatic mode of spending a fortune en masse, to 
which I have above alluded. The Hindoos often* 
spend upon the marriage ceremonies o‘£ their chil¬ 
dren sums which, if •given to the parties as, a 
dowry, would render them opulent difring their' 
whole lives; and longscstaljlished cyistom has *so 
far accredited this ruinous and unsatisfactory kind 
of extravagance, that evtry rich man is obliged 
more or less to conform to it, # if he has any regard 
t fyr. the ‘esteem and respect of society, though he 
may entirely disapprove of the practice. This 
nuptial expenditure in a great measure prevents 
the Hindoos from providing for their children.in 
the way that Eifropcan purcivt# generally endea¬ 
vour “to do; "neither have fhey fjlie same ideas re- • 
specting the stability of wealth that afe cufreTit 
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amongst, ourselves; ancT tlfef fimmonly lavish 
awa^ tl^j9 greater paff of'what* they dfl. 'possess in 
.the court? of their owij lives. 

* ' 9 i t 

But while wb condemn the ostentatious b*tra- 

vakance Of the Hindoos on their marriages and 

at,{m hiic <fesfcivaLs, ^,nd their 1 general improvidence 

iu the lmmagtinehl and‘disposal of tlrS^r fortunes, 

•wb rmtst at the same time view with admiration 

• * " 

the noble use to'which they ‘often apply* their 
riches. In eveny part of India are to Be found 
.monuments of the munificence and charity of 
private individuals, in the shape of reservoirs for 
water, pagodas, wells, or caravanseras; but, of 
.whatever description these may be, they are inva¬ 
riably intended for the benefit of mankind. He 
wl,io expends thousands in the formation of a tank 
'•which shall supply with water thousands of his 
‘fellow-creatures, who would otherwise be liable to 
suffer the greatest extremities from drought, surely 
deserves the name of a 'benefactor of'the human 
race ; as. also does he that builds’ a house for the 
shelter and convenience of travellers in some •deso¬ 
late spot where no, other accommodation is* to ,be 
found. Works of public charity are so much 
esteemed by the Hindoos,’ that those who cannot 
accomplish them 91* a large scale, will sometimes 
, hire a person to Sii,t under a tree by the road-side, 
with vessels of eoo‘1 water for the supply of thirsty 
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passengers; ornvjll rftonfhly, on Ji.p^rtioular day, 
give ij quantity of*grfiiif to^very mendi^nt'who 
inay present hifnseif at tliqir doors.. Y(d the de— 

® f • * 0 * 

tracpfrs of the Hindoos da hot* hesitate to’assert 
that all their.aets of this fond pr<iceed frbm osten¬ 
tation. 1 will reply * to this pnly by remarking, 
that it wojjftd be well if a* imd&f spfrit<©f osttfnta- 
’ tion could be introduced*into Europe, sinde it’isr 
attended with sufh*happy cffbf't*s in Hindostan. 
Hut a if)an may travel from the. southern extre¬ 
mity of the continent to the polar regions will*, 
out observing one monument of charity or uti¬ 
lity which has been devised or erected by pri¬ 
vate munificence. What European nobleman or. 
wealthy citizen*ever tlui.iks of expending Ijis mo¬ 
ney in the construction of any work of art which 
shall benefit a whole town or village, oi*call forth * 
the blessings and admiration of the passing travtff-* 
ler? To see *how # suefi persons employ their 
wealth, it* Is necessary to visit* their castles and 
houses. There we shall find the apartments en¬ 
cumbered with fantastic pieces of furniture, and 
thy walls.nearly concealed by pictures of imagi¬ 
nary .value; while in various corners stand tables 
and cabinets, displayiirg the varieties of art and 
the monstrosities of nature, irtultiplied to the eye 
by tlm reflection* of enormdtis mjrt-ors. The vapid , 
owner of the mansion saunters "from one platfe to 
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another, *and perhaps tries ft) V<pir to find either 
ayiusenfent or instrhctioh ‘in 'contemplating the 
•heap •ofVapomaltftis baubles, wfeich he has spent 
half fiis fortune in eoBectmg, and which His re- 
fin’bd tasfe and his refilled selfishness neverthe- 

* * f 1 i 

Ic^sT'epdOT him cfcsjrous of tetaining in £ his posses- 
sk>n*and atigrftenfjhg, e-^eri though thApies of the 
Yieighflouring poor should daily plead against his 
doing either. Ohpe or twicfc k year he bestows 
a trifling amoirnt upon some public institution’, 
And conceives that by this paltry sacrifice he has 
liquidated his arrears of charity to his fellow- 
beings, and obtained a dispensation to employ his 
■remaining wealth in procuring the purposeless 
materials of’ his personal pleasures; or in visiting 
foreign countries, where, careless of instruction, 
he studied nothing but the* vices and vanities of 
tlieir inhabitants. The Hindoo style of charity 
must always bear the appearance' of ostentation, 
because its character is st> striking and cbmprehen- 
sive as to attract the notice of the least inquiring 
or observing individual. » . ■< • . 

The Hindoos being it' mild, peaceable, and 
easy-tempered people, they live together in-great 
hannony ; and the streets ’of their towns and vil¬ 
lages seldom present scenes of-riot or social dis¬ 
turbance. They fulfil' the relative duties of life 
With tolerable exactness, and -are naturally kind 
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and* indijlgcnj trench other, and *aJ\vay*ready to 

exercise lb# rites (if lio&'pitajity, even when their 

poverty might’esQuipt tl^m from anj/hing 'of. 

the # k*ind. Their domestijp life, ift so *far as' the 

married state.is concerned, *has little to re’eommt 4 ul, 
** ,1 1 
it; in particular ampngst the lygher elasies,,\vjhg , e 

the curse polygamy’aifd its’aecdlnpanying de¬ 
basement of the female character operate dkily fir 
one way or another, 'and arc mote; or less destruc¬ 
tive of ’family, peace and enjoyment, however 
much the parties may be disposed to humour a*n<i, 
conciliate each other. In Hindustan, the females 
in the lowest grades of society are the happiest, 
because their husbands cannot afford to have more- 
wives than one; and because, from their,being 
obliged to contribute their share of labour for tjie 
family subsistence, they enjoy the frmhtm of go¬ 
ing abroad, and associating with their neighbours 
of both sexes-*-while Hindoo etiquette forbids 
that women of the higbei* class "should do < ither. 
The wives of mochanies, artisans, and daji lain hir¬ 
ers, appfar upon, the sjreets and highways in as 
open and .unconstrained *a manner as a similar class 
of people "do in Europe ; and the domestic affairs 

of the household being exclusively under thpir 

• • 

management, they acquire* a degree of independ- 
enee ;nid*impbrta*ncc in the dyes (jf their husbands, 
which goes far to ensure them’respect mid Ifiml 
voc. xi. 


r 
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treatment a^horhe. Many oY th# poorer Hindoos 
ai^ verjtJhappily marlied/and lovo th$r partners 
with’ s*tr«ig and* durable •affootij/h; an uncom¬ 
mon' circumstance amongst • the wealthy pMyga- 
miks, in whose houses there is a .continual division 
o£. interests instead .of a, bond of sympathy. 

« None of the domestic relptipns of flip Hindoos 
appear so amiable or praiseworthy as that of 
filial affection; ,ifi f this they ‘art- never deficient; 
and they honour and respect their fathers and 
,jno‘thers to an extreme degree, and consider it a 
sacred duty to support them to the end of their 
days when they happen to be in a state of indi¬ 
gence. This strong sense of filial obligation ope¬ 
rates equally amongst the rich and the poor; and it 
is a common thing to find Hindoos in the humblest 
walks of life monthly bestowing one-third or even 

1 Vi 1 

half of their scanty earnings upon an aged and 
destitute parent. Indeed the natives of India 
scarcely regard these sacrifices as meritorious; and 
the inhumanity of the individual who refuses to 
practise them when they become requisite, excites 
more notice than the kindness of the devoted son 
who gives all that he can possibly spare to relieve 
the wants of the authors 6f his existence. They 
even manifest a ,sacred regard’for their parents 
after the latter liave ceased to live, ‘and perform 
sacrifices; - Arc. for the benefit of their souls. One 
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striking, installed df this kind occurn^t within my 
own .observation. ' At a centain festivaljin Hiii- 
dostan, it is ci^totnarv foi the "peeple Iftildihg’it. 
to qrdctalong pole, upon the top of which is fixed 
a cross beam, having a lafge iron hook swungflby^ 
ropes to each extremity- NVlun^a devotee, wj&lies 
to perfonp'penance, cy*e * thosp ho*oks«is lowered 
teethe grouqd, where he has previously lafd hifrn 
self flat upon his *fafce, and is forced through the 
fleshy part of Uis back. He is then hoisted uy to 
the height of fifteen or tv. ^nty f et, and remains, 
suspended in that situation till he request., to be 
relieved from his misery. I found one of my ser¬ 
vants undergoing this penance; and on afterwards 
inquiring into his motives for having done so, 
he told me that his* father had made a vow. to • 
suffer eight suspensions, but not living loftg enough 
to perform more tlnn* five, he hac\ on his death¬ 
bed requested "his son to accomplish the remain¬ 
ing part df his vow, whfch the’ latter said lie in¬ 
tended rigorously to do. An indifference to pain, 

. Mfhere religiqp and conscience are concerned, has 
always been a characteristic of the Hindoos; and, 
however much we may condemn their often irra¬ 
tional and. superstitious? motives for such exertiyns 
of constancy and" fortitude, w§ must give them 
due fredit for their distinguished powers of en¬ 
durance, however misdirected these may be.* flt 
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' wus a view of Exhibitions siftiilaj-' wu principle* to 
the fine* gbovc described,' that* used ft/lead the 
Jesuit lnwssionaries iji,India tp*eiclaim, “ What 
glorious Christfans these people would make'!’; 

Vhe'tiiriid and fickle dispositions of the Hindoos, 
and^he. jvierility f of their ideqs upon many sub- 
scent’entirety at vdridlice ivitli tlft^r devoted 
an'd ui'iconque'rablc attachment to their national 
manners and religion, and with the sacrifices which 
they are ever ready to make for the sake’of both.' 
„We call this obstinacy, and the triumph of igno¬ 
rance and prejudice, because we are too much ac¬ 
customed to consider everything subordinate to 
self-interest, and to render our opinions and ac¬ 
tions conformable to its dictates. ‘No prospect of 
personal advantage will induce the genuine and 
conscientious Hindoo to quit his country, or .to 
rehounce its customs, or do adopt those of fo¬ 
reigner^ ; and the happy effect of this is to set 
bounds to his desires, to* confine him to the region 
in which Providence has placed 'him, and to pre¬ 
vent Iris warring with oilier races .of pedjxle, or 
creating dissensioij amongst them by thejnteusjon 
and enforcement of his peculiar opinions. * Ad¬ 
mitting that he is actuated in all this by irrational 
motives, we must: stiM admire the consistency, 
sobriety, moderation, ibid harmles'sneSs of character 
wldch they produce. and allow to the Hindoo 
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people *tlie firoikl distinction of being' the only 
civilized natitTn upon earth \hat has >iev<^ injured, 
annoyed, or miiSfSifcrdtJ any of its j>e’ighhours. On 
til® other hand, the‘enlightvneyl and adventurous 
European fbels/rom his.earlie.d years the advan^ 
tage of making himself alj.thjrtg* to all *ih,'« ;• find, 
uncheckofl by the. useful influence ox^prejudifc, 
;i*id often unrestrained by religion, he overruns 
the earth, and finds no condition or employment 
either base or*revolting, so long as it enables 4iim 
to gratify his avarice. In the v'lds of Nor tit 
America we observe him trafficking with saviges 
for the skins of beasts, and overreaching them 
when they are in a state of intoxication from the 
liquors which tlvey have received from his own 
hands. On the coaft of Africa he is to be foitnd 
purchasing his fellow-creatures for trinkets anti 
brandy, with a view of .selling them to slavery 
elsewhere. In Japan he annually makes a public 
denial of his faith by trampling under his fo A, 
the Cross and fable, .in order to secure the pi 1 - 
vik'Jc of trading \vit1^ a people who detest and 
exeefate’Christians. In the Sputh Sea Ishuyds he 
employs his shi])s and artillery in the service of 

the native chief who will pay.him best, and*as- 

• * § * 

sists in.massacring his*employer's enemies or re¬ 
volted subjects,*without inquiring or caring which 
party is the aggrieVcd one. In the cities of Turkey 
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ami Barbhry»wb find him submitting, for the sake 
of. com iterCGj to be rtviled, bastimtdocd, and spit 
tipon by*Mahbmedamr who cous/der him a dog 
and an infidel, and unworthy of respect or'com- 
Numeration : and should'any foreign power require 
mcicermry trdops, tkpusandsof Europeans are ever 
willing t<.''embody themselves,under its, standard, 

o « , ' 

be the cause what it may ; aqd if they arc'seldqm 
guilty of fighting ,against. their own countrymen, 
they are deterred rather by a dread of the penalty 
•fvhich they might thereby incur, than by any 
sense of the detestableness of the act itself. 

It is, however, to the extinction of religious pre¬ 
judices that nations owe that commercial opu- 

4» 

lenco which is alone regarded by them as an ob¬ 
ject of ambition in the presold age. The Pharaohs 
tried in vain to make the’ancient Egyptians a 
maritime and. commercial jleople, nor would they 
become so till after Cambyset; had conquered the 
country and annihilated their religion. 'An Eng¬ 
lishman-and a llrahman conversing upon the 
character and merits of their respective nations, 
the first boasted that tl'ic British, tlivnigh .an 
inconsiderable people in point of numbers fom- 
pared with the Hindoos, far surpassed them in 
wealth, power, and cxtenWd' dominions. “ True,” 
replied’the Brainpan, “‘and the reason is, that' your 
cduiitrym'en fear neither («od lior the Devil.” 
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It is tiie rigid ^irtd restraining infhymcfc of the 
national ajtd religious opinions of the Hinfioqs 
which has hitherto, invented their adyimcing to¬ 
il vyrf high degree of civilization, or, adopting 
European manner^ and mbdes of thinking. Nor 
can they comprehend'why the. liritisli *hoyh)**Ue 
so anxious^ to introdpey these intp lnilia/w so per¬ 
severing-in their condemnation oi everything that 
does not accord with their own’ notions; for the 

• k 

BrahmaAs, notwithstanding their* prejudices and 
high sense of self-superiority, never maintain 
that their own institutions a«e calculated for all 
nations and countries, but freely admit that differ¬ 
ent climates and races of men require different 
social and political systems. Knowing that the 
Hindoos have practised the same customs, and ’ 
been governed by the same laws, for thefusands of 
years, and that too with the; happiest effects, they 
are naturally sdcptiepl about the propriety or even 
safety of i baking any ehadges in reference to Uk\sc 
points; and view with anger, and detestation the 
, ejideavours of their fowiign jnvaders to alter things 

which have been established iwid consecrated by 
• * • • 
the most remote antiquity. Nor is this all; for 

• • 

as the Brahmans have latterly, by acquiring a 
knowledge of flic English ’ Janguage, enabled 
themSelves to learn the real state of human so¬ 
ciety in Europe, ’they have become tfiore th£n 
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Qver distrustfnf of the influence oT*our 4a\vs and 
institutions .as applied to' tlieir oWn countrymen, 
•and* teJand ’less disposeiMo»ad*iit the superior 
hippinessifJBluropeau nations. From the hisWies, 
j '_■ nn+i%A« nf these' which t.hev 



r . v . -. . societies 

exceeds what is known in Jlindostan ** wl 


the different classps of pcoplp composing *them 
ara disunited fly opposite in tercets, and perpe¬ 
tually opposed to each t>thcr, and that they 


scarcely ever practise any of the virtues which are 
inculcated amongst them, except from self-inter¬ 
est or compulsion. They observe, also, that large 

v 

standing armies are everywhere requisite to ensure 
the stability of the government, and to keep the 
lower orders of people in subjection; and that a 
great part of .the national revenue is expended in 
the support of a vast and complicated judicial esta¬ 
blishment, which nevertheless proves totally inad¬ 
equate to repress crime, or even to bring the often- 
« « 
ders to punishment; Avhipd that'vofy systdin of 

religion, which instructs men to live, in peaCe and 
forbearance, is converted into an engine of disVord, 
and employed as an excuse for intolerance and 
persecution. Under these' impressions, the more 

I % 4 ® 4 

enlightened Hindoos naturally ,ask’ themselves, 
wluit shall we gain by adopting the social institu- 
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tions 01 Europe? Will not these,/instead of jre- 

. 1 » » » , # 

medying. the* evils that nt>w exist, am«ngst our¬ 
selves, serve fp introduco new'opts, to*which* we 
ha^e hitherto beerr strangers? We,may be in 
some degree enslaved prejudices arid supersti^ 
tions; but since these haye^existed fot thousands' 
of years, and are .congenial t<? the minds of the 
people; will it not J>e dangerous, both in *a moral 
and’physical point of view, to aiHiilm itethein, and 
" thus dissolve .the constitution of Hindoo society, 
without the certainty of being obC to reorganfwe 
it on a better model ? 

The various attempts that have been made, and 
are still making, to give the natives of India a 
taste for European knowledge, and to convert 
them to Christianity, have been eminently unsuc¬ 
cessful, alike as respects the establishment of Bri-* 

. , • 
tish schools and the labours of missionaries; and 

t 

it would appear, tjiat the better the Hindoos be- 

• . ». 

come acquainted with dur social institutions and 

religion, the ntbre repugnanjt do they fi«d these to 

•their prejudices and* peculiar modes of thinking. 

The* adults who attend the scltools, whether public 
• • * 
or private, are almost exclusively persons who 

wish to qualify themselves for some employment 

in the' government sfflfces, *pr in the counting- 

• • i . * 

houses of European merchants ;’while a large pro, 
portion of the younger pupils consists' of tffe 
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spring of ’individuals holding sh^o/dinate. situft- 
r tioi>s in lie different ‘departments »f tfje public 
service,- and. desirous that tj.ieir* children should 
succeed tlicip in these,, or»at lenst obtain some pso- 
\jsio'n of a' similar kind.; ‘The knowledge which 
*ix>tli-Tjje$e ©lasses of persons acquire in tl^e schools 
often iuis the effect pf shaking their belief in the 
Hindoo' religion, and of rendering them* free¬ 
thinkers, or even, atheists; biffc it never in 4110 
least .degree disposes them to receive Christianity, * 
or* to renounce the usages to which they have been 
accustomed. In their dress, manners, and mode 
of life, they resemble other Hindoos ; while their 
conduct often proves the correctness of the max¬ 
im, that any religion is better than none at all. 
In short, the Hindoos esteem. European acquire- 
'inents only'in so far as these Can be made subser- 
vient to their personal interests; and a large num¬ 
ber of pupils at any school can never be regarded 
as indicative of a prevailing disposition to embrace 
Christianity. 

The small success whiclrf he missionaries have, 
had in the conversion of the Hindoos is easily 
explained, by a reference to the national opinions 
and .institutions of the latter, which form the 

t 

strongest and most insurmountable barrier to 
.innovation, either domestic or foreign, that -ever 
;was constructed by human ingenuity. But, in 
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addition to tfns,,the missionaries lmv£ experienced 
a strong Obstacle to' the inception ( of theif doc¬ 
trines, in the' l s»btle£ inqpiiring, and .a/gu«ienta- 
tiwe "spirit of the Brahmans,Vvlio arc ever ready to 

A ' * 0 9 

enter into discussion with them, and'to urtfe 
multitude of insidious objections against t t[tb^te¬ 
nets wlti^ch it is th(,‘ir Business to insulcatd and 
^lpport. r ^he carqer o’f a missioriary in TndiS, is 
attended with cfifflculties wlilcji he would not 
’encounter in.almost any other country. ^The 
preacher who labours amongst a horde of savaga*, 
is generally listened to at iirst without interrup¬ 
tion or dissent, partly from the indolence, and 
partly from the stupidity of his auditors; and if 
they arc not convinced of the truth of what he 
says, they will affect to be so out of respect to- 
their instructor. In the course of time they be- • 


come reconciled to his doctrines, from frequently 
hearing them* repeated, and afterwards,’ wearied 
by his solicitations, and perhAps encouraged by 


the prospect of personal advantage and conveni¬ 
ence, \hey take up fi^ir residence in his neigh- 
hpuahoad, and form asocial ccynmunity, and assist 
him in building a church. Free from deep-rooted 
prejudices, wavering’in' their opinions, unaccus¬ 
tomed'to exercise th'wr •facifltics, and biassed by 
the Superior intelligence <lf their* teacher, .they are^ 
easily led to renounce some of* their objectionable* 
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customs, 'find to attend divine jw*orslfip at certain 
times'. M this is supposed to imply'their, con- 
version, and the/ forthwith regewe the title of 
Christians,,' and 'are considered as such by tJi*e«ge- 
‘jierhlity of observers. Hut a work of this kind is 
“not *so .easily‘accomplished in •■Hindostfln, where 
the missi<?nary, instead of 'hipyg viewed with re¬ 
spect and consideration by the .Hrahmajis, (dfid they 
rule the opinions, of all the other castes,) is regard¬ 
ed as an inferior being, whom it is an act of con¬ 
descension to listen to. Instead of finding him¬ 
self surrounded by simple and ignorant men, nei¬ 


ther accustomed to reasoning, nor wedded to any 
particular doctrines, he encounters the determined 
opposition of a haughty,- 'artful, and sagacious 
'race, familiar with the subtilties of refined armi- 
T.ment, strohgly prepossessed in favour of their own 
creed, and hostile alike froih conscience and from 
private interest to any kind of foreign innovation. 
Most Europeans who havg resided long in India are 
well acquainted with,the superior' argumentative 
powers bf the Ih-ahmaps; (Aid Hrtoljt-, in hiS ac¬ 
count of his mission in that country, mentions” that 
many of the Company’s civil servants (all of whom 
are linguists) had complained to him tliyt they in 
general found thenyselvcS overmatched by the for- 
. user in the discussion of religious subjects; and it 
'-.‘•Would appear, from'the tenor of his narrative, that 
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lie'himself lwfl y?ly seldom come-off triumphant 
on similar Occasions. 

Seeing, thei^ that-the Hindoos‘are resolute ia 
refusing to receive any improvement, ’either reli¬ 
gious or political fron/dur hands, wrfuld it *no$ 
be better*that wc,should henceforth desist,frpm- 
attempting to forceful'institutions o^on tlicim, 
apd allow tl,iem that tranquil enjdyment 6f tileir 
national opinions?. tfhich is thef poorest boon that 
a conquered people can ask of tJieir conqucrprs? 
It lias always been found difficult to reconcile the 
interests of these two, but never so mu eh'so as in 
the case of Hindustan, where the intensely strong 
line of demarcation which exists between the cha¬ 
racter, manners, and sympathies of Europeans and 
natives will never b» obliterated, because neither- 
the one nor the other people will make any con¬ 
cession of its prejudices. 

Let us, thert, spare ti*e Hindoos the tdrture of 
being forced to conform to oftr institutions, and 
to our notions of right and wrong, lest, the work 
pf adaptation .shoulcfltyccome as sanguinary in its 
nature as the one* which histpry informs us was 
practised* by the robber Procrustes; when, seized 
with the mania of making the statures of his cap¬ 
tives correspond* with 4 the dimensions of his own 
bed,die either stretched tl.Vir bodies till tljey were 
dissevered, or shortened then! by mutilation, «c>; 
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cording tfc ^hey' happened to T^ll 'abort. of, ‘or 
exceed, his standard o'£ human proportions. The 
vast social edificcof thp Hindoos Reserves to be 
viewed with respect from its antiquity alone;*and 
^hohgh its' proportions may be (Jefeefcive, and its 
-degigp may embrace incongruities that jire offen- 
siw to reason and ‘|b good thste ; still all alterations 
nu/st b6 attempted with extreme caution,Uest, in 
carrying them i v tO effect, tlib 'structure slwuld 
lose, its stability, and, falling down in mini, crush ' 
0* inhabitants, and along with them the incon¬ 
siderate renovators employed in the work of 
presumption. 
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The notices wfp’eh I have to offer on the subject 
of European .society in India vt’Il necessarily be 
meagre and deficient in variety. No Europeans 
having ever established themselves in the country 
with the intention of spending their lives there, 
they have always felt themselves to be in the 
situation of visiters and strangers, and have never 
undergone that assimilation to the climate *nd' 
soil, which sooner oV later occurs in the case of, * 
those individuals whb haye emigrated anywhere 
for the purpose of^permanent settlement *and na¬ 
turalization. Hence, iiT tracing the history and 
describing the ^character ancj condition of the Eu¬ 
ropean inhabitants oAjHin.dostan, we shall not find 
them, wen on their first arrival there, struggling 
with physical difficulties, or in a state of petty 
hostility with the natives, or engaged in expedi¬ 
tions of discovery, nr* searching with avidity 
for gofd-infnes* or employed in‘agriculture or in. 
the chase. Those scenes of wild adventur 5 3 hdl 
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romantic enterprise which mark£c| tile* appparanee 
and early t: proceedi11gs\of Europeans' ilfthe New 
World* and in •a few pqrts of the pld, never had 
any existence upon 'the, shores of India; wYipre 
'^he'•first adventurers, finding a ( poworful aud a 
'civilfeed people wli,o despised,. foreigners, wore 
restrain e<b*by jlrudence alid 1 fear and self-interest 
froiii attempting to invade and plunder thei,r n coun- 
try in the usual, style of Edro\)ean aggression. 
Even the idolatry of the Indians became I’espect- • 
aide in the eyes of their foreign visiters, because 
their gods were adorned with gold and gems, and 
because their worshippers appeared to abound in 
wealth ; and those very men, who would have 
waged a holy war against the Hindoo infidels had 
these been weak and poor and defenceless, used 
* every meafts to flatter and conciliate them, under 
the' idea that more spoil would be obtained in the 
last way than in the first. But if* the domestic 

c 

and personal history of the European residents of 
Hindostan presents little variety of character or 
circumstance, the politicaimand military Anp of 
their respective nations abounds with extraordi¬ 
nary features, and embraces such a con’iplicated 
system of mercantile enterprise, artful policy, 
brilliant valour, and prodigious vs way, as'is un¬ 
folded ip the annals of do other codntry. Details 

I • 

;of .this nature, however, do not fall within the plan 
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of fny work, fcrkl ,the reader will not nj thb folio vy- 

* m ..• I* • | ( 

ing pages meet with ^iny alXisions tq, tha political 
events that hayetled’^o the subjugation of India,* 
excep’t in so far as they may’be essential to per¬ 
spicuity, and illustrative of the subject Before ds. 

The first European*. who visited India, (;jt j&y»t* 
as far as we know,) wgre Alexander the Gr^at /and 
hV> arm$jf; byt traversing the country as conquer¬ 
ors, "they could h$ve had little* intercourse with 
its inhabitants,* and their sojoun* there made so 
slight an impression upon the latte;, that it is birt. 
faintly and obscurely adverted to in their tradi¬ 
tions. Judging from the character of Alexander, 
we may fairly presume that he did not unneces¬ 
sarily oppress the.Hindoos, and that he respected 
their customs and religious belief. When the 
Gymnosophists, or more properly speaking the 
Yanaprasta or SannyaS" Brahmans, Refused to at¬ 
tend his summons, he did not force them t’o com- 

^ ’ I 

ply; and ‘the sage who Asked him what purpose 
his thirst of extensive dominion would siyve, since 
after»death Iris body cc*.*ld occupy and possess only 
a few feet of ground, was heard with forbearance 
and ‘even commendation. 11 ad Alexander re¬ 
mained any length of time in India, it is probable 
that he would haVe accommodated himself to the 
custoJVis of’the country, *and tb the modes of 
thinking of its people, in the same manner ak he 
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djd in Persia. • 'Either owing t<j the instructions 
0 £ his liberal-mi ndeci preceptor Aristotle, e or to 
«n* idea of his own iivmcasureblf superiority to 
all other 'men* the' Macedonian hero 
, vekteii lilinself of the 1 ; prejudices that prevailed 
! aiptipgst tlie"Greeks in reference to otlp-r nations, 
aud'<li(lj*ot regard all fdrehgners as barbarians, or 
m'aintdin that' none of them oractised aoy cys- 
toms worthy of .invitation, oriihew anything’that 

i 

it was desirable r to know. But if Alexander wasf 
disposed to be one of the mildest and most con¬ 
ciliating of conquerors, his soldiers were of a very 
different character; and it is a happy circumstance 
that he did not leave any garrisons in India, for 
the Greeks would undoubtedly have treated the 
Hindoos with cruelty and, contempt, not more 
because of the peculiar manners and mode of life 
of the latter, than on account of that want of mili¬ 
tary vdlour with which they have so often been 
reproached by European!;, but which arose in those 
times from the principles of equity adopted by the 
ancient* sovereigns of Ind$, who,, never aspiring 
to extend their dpminions, or seeking occasions 
to plunder their neighbours, had no object in cul¬ 
tivating the arts of war, or cherishing a martial 
spirit amongst the people.. 

Shortly after the dektli of Alexander the Great, 
Scleucus .Nicanorp who succeeded to his Persian 
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corfquests, senf JVJcVasthenes on an v'nybafsy to tl\e 
Indian sovereign * whose capital was tjie celebrated 
city of Palibotfynvtlx} site* of which has been so 

ofton’a subject of doubt»and discussion. Ylere 

\ *1 , # * * • * 

Megaphones resided for Several years, and wrote, 

a descripfVn of what he observed,; but his yvcgfc.vr 
no longer in existence*; a ehciynstanec-apuch to 
b^ regr*jflfed,,for it> iyost probably contained rnarty’ 
domestic details in* reference to, his intercourse 
Vith the Hindoos, and to the manner in which he 
lived amongst them and was allWed by tberr. 
personal habits and opinions. 

We learn nothing more of the visits of Europe¬ 
ans to India (if any such did occur) till the middle 
of the thirteenth century, when Marco Polo, the 
Venetian traveller, jMiblished an account of his 
abode in various parts of the country, Whither he 
was sent by tlie Grand Khan or Tartar Emperor 

of China. Polo’s narrative is meagre and unsa- 

* 

tisfactory/and exhibits *him id the character of 
a merchant, rather than of an instructive and 
animated observer; w though the particulars 
wliich he gives respecting the Hindoos are in 
most instances strictly correct, they are altogether 
general in their application, and he never de- 

• t 

scribes What his personal feelings were during his 

residence amongst them, t»r wlmthcr thee differ- 

* 0 

ence of his habits and inode’of life •subjected 
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hjm at sAchJtimes to any'pci.ployty or inconvdm- 
aiec.' It ought, however, tirbe remurkbil, that his 
Jong'abode at ‘a Tartaivcouf fr had jlrohabJy caused 
him to fo r gct Tin’s European prejudices, and «ha<l 
,rendered him less sensitive to those prevailing in 
k 3qdPlii ^Iuir he wo,ultl otherwise have been. 

• If wa&mot fill ^fic end oV ( thc fifteenth century 
thht Europeans were brought into clo^e colli¬ 
sion with the I Jihdoos, and led to conceive the 
. ! * , . 
design of appropriating to themselves their com¬ 
merce and their seaports, and of forming establish¬ 
ments in a country which had long been supposed 
to lie beyond the reach of the inhabitants of the 
Western world, anil to possess a climate to which 
their constitutions could never become assimilated. 
In, the Portuguese navigator Vasco (le Gama 
appeared'before Calicut, on the Malabar coast, and 
announced himself as the ambassador of a power- 
ful Kifhipean sovereign ; but being unprovided 
with suitable presents for the Zamorin'or Indian 
prince wjiose territories he had upproached, and 
exciting the jealousy of the A rab merchants* settled 
there, his assertions were at first discredited,, ajnd 
his overtures of alliance received with indifference 
and even contempt. Hbw&ver, it was enough for 
De Gama that he I fad discovered the long-sought 
passage to the Irfdies ; tmd he hastened homewards 
t« communicate tfi'at important-intelligence to the 
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could of Portwgal^ljy Jvhose instructions a # ncw ex¬ 
pedition on*a large scifee was ihortly fitted piif/and 
despatched, mi<!Jpr**h<» jconynand- of* Cahral, .with 
the Meet of forming eonuncrciul establishments in 
tlieKa^L Cabral,pn reaching Calicut, w;ts treated ( 
much as\is predecessor had bed'll, and.ere lofty;, 
lie came to hostilities wifli < lie.pedpky.and was 

I ** 1 1 

obliged•/© p^oceec^ qlong tlie coast In search of ti ‘ 
more*favourable reception. Tin's .lie obtained at 
Cochin, the sovereign of which IHng under the 
yoke of the Zamorin, and dc-irons of shaking it» 
off, willingly entered into an alliance with his 
foreign visiters against their common enemy. He 
allowed the Portuguese to build a fort and a fac-. 
tory within his territories, and thus enabled them 
to commence a system of conquest, which soon 
involved him in destruction, and evcnttially ex- 

• i 

tended to the remotest narts of the coasf of Hiii- 

* • ft 

dostan. 

At the* beginning of'tbe sixteenth century. 

the Eastern and* Western worlds were alike siu- 

' » , ’ 

Jb’ing the ravages of ^European conquerors, and 
proven ted equally extraordinury t exanipics of dcs- 
peratr courage and of individual energy, ft is 
difficult to* determine \thether the Portuguese in 
India, of the Spaniards in 'America, performed the 
most brilliant actions, or wefe guilty of the.great- 
est excesses; for the theatres (ft their respective 
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exploits‘had few points^ of f^cihblanoc. The 
Portuguese,,making'‘war ujlon a civilftsed people, 

. were , assailed‘by weapons {similar,. to their own, 

though less skilfully managed, and had to ehgage 
with armies of embodied troops, instead of tribes 
^frvyandering sqvages ; • but .the coutfftry which 
they invaded 'was,'rich in 'supplies, and they con- 
‘filied fheir operations to its coasts, whjle ttywr fleets 
generally lay clqse by in readiness to afford iliem 
protection, and* even refuge, in ease of* reverse', 
idle Spaniards, on the other hand, were opposed by 
men who neither used fire-arms, nor knew how to 
construct fortifications, nor to rally after a defeat; 
however’ they pursued their conquests far in the 
interior of wild and unfruitful territories, and 
suffered incredible hardships from fatigue and 
famine, and were seldom within the reach of as¬ 


sistance from their own countrymen. The dis- 
tinetioli between the character of the conquests 
effected by the two European powers ill question 
consists, if I may use the expression, in those of 
the Portuguese being national, and. those of" the 
Spaniards individual; for the court of .Portugal 
always supplied armaments for the subjugation of 


Hindostan, while the Spanish government Only 
encouraged adventurers lo infade Am'erica at 


their private risk and Expense. 


Nearly.all the Ynost important exploits of the 
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Portuguese Wthe’Edst Indies wera maritime ones: 
and it was^jmicifjalljr’by their navy that,they ex¬ 
tended their conquests, aiu] established their .domi¬ 
nion* The numerous fleets "iff ilic' native j/tinces 
were In many instances’dispersed and • destroyed f 
by a few\Portugu<;se*ships of # war, which derifefL 

• i » # * * »* 

this superiority less ffofti Midi* n/agnitude and 
\jell-li^pfaged artillery, 'than from* the pcAvcT^TTf” 
out-manoeuvring the enemy, which a knowledge of 
European nautical tactics conferred, coinpara- 
tively defective as these must h.-r.-e been at tlje^ 
period in question. Accounts, more or less ex¬ 
aggerated, of all the general actions that took 
place on the coasts of India between the Portu¬ 
guese and the? native, sovereigns have been pre¬ 
served ; but they enjbraee little of that personal. 
adventure which communicates variety-to scenes 

of the kind, generally in other respects monofco-* 

■ • 

nous, and conveys an accurate idea of the indi¬ 
vidual clmractcr anil habits of feeling of the con¬ 
tending parties- In the history of the Portuguese 
yonqufsts, Aye. meet \$'ith few examples of despe¬ 
rate .enterprise and* strange vicissitude, similar to 
what attended the subjugatioif of America b’y the 
Spaniards'; but this is* not to be attributed to the 
inferior valour of the^former nation, but to the 
liatuFc'of tkf Country whkh formed the scene of 
their victories, ami the civilize!! character of tjie, 
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people wiio inhabited it.' I if tjbe fbUowipg anec¬ 
dote,* however, we find a diiaractaristfc instance 
pf-that" enthusiastic military arsJopr which gene¬ 
rally'* animatetf Jfidropean .conquerors at* -tlie 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 

„ file taking of Calicut, was pne of tip first ex¬ 
ploits o£j:he dfelebfated Albuquerque after liis ar¬ 
rival iff India.' In that affair ^te was as'^ted fyy 
Marechal Coutinho, who hadr previously made it 
a condition that iie should command the advanced' 
guard, and make the first attack. The troops 
being disembarked, the Marechal proceeded lei¬ 
surely towards the city at the head of his division, 
while Albuquerque led his men to the assault by 
a different route, as had been agreed upon; but 
.haying, either intentionally qr otherwise, got the 
start of Coutinho, he began the action without 
‘waiting for him. Coutinho, on discovering this, 
was inflamed with rage, and, conceiving that he 
had been insulted and betrayed, he tore off his 
helmet, and, dashing it and his arms to the ground, 
called taliis attendants to procure hqn a dip.and 
a cane. Having received these, he hastened to¬ 
wards Albuquerque*; and cried, “ Is it thus, .Sir, 
that you keep your faith? *- You doubtless hope 
to have the satisfaction ©f informing his Majesty 
that you were the first man to ente'r CulicuY \ but 
.1 V'id take,especial*care to let hiiji know what sort 
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of people these Injlicjns are, of whose,prdwess you 
sendjiim ^udi exaggerated accounts. • He \%ill 
learn how to e§fi»Tate>thei», when *1 tell him that 

, g * ^ i 

I foiled my way into the* city, having,only a cap 
on mVhead* and a cane lit my hand.” 

Thou^) the Portuguese established several fac¬ 
tories on the Malabar ’coast shortly* after th eir ar¬ 
rival’h^ifiidia, th^y,cannot be considered fo havfc 
properly settled in the country'till the year 1510, 
•when Albuquerque captured theV-ity of ( loa, and 
fixed the seat of the colon' ,1 government there* 
This circumstance, conjoined with the favourable 


position of Goa for commerce, drew a great num¬ 
ber of Portuguese to the spot, and its "European 
population soon became considerable." It was now 
for the first time that the collision of opposite pre-* 

judices and discordant religious opinions began . 

* 

to be experienced : for the Portuguese h'ad hither¬ 
to seldom coi/ie into contact with the natives of 
India except in the course of tvar or commercial 


transactions, and nearly all of the latter were 

« , » 

conducted by Moors or Mahomedans, whose par- 

# ’*•**»* 

titular creed did not offer any obstacles to their 
free, eonfmunieation with foreigners. lint no 

sooner had the Portuguese fixed their residence 

' 

amongst the Hindoos of Various castes, who form¬ 
ed a-f-onsitlerable portioif of the population of 
Goa, t han causes of public and’private disturbance 
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daily ar<?se, v dnring whichw«e oiten 
committed V both parties. ^Tliesc^vits at length 
increased to sftch a degree,/thafAlbuqucrque, in 
order"to c£eck fhein*,.'divided the city into several 
tqu^rters, one of which Vas allotted to his^oun- 
iry*heq, while t[ie* Hindoos, • the Majdwnedans, 
aRd Mjjabarites occupied die others respectively ; 
the gates of each of them behjgtclosetf atS^Majn 
hour every night, 'in order to'prevent any irregu¬ 
lar communication between the different classes of 
inhabitants. About this period the Portuguese 
establislied themselves in Malacca, and regulations 
similar to the above were put in force there ; for 
no sooner did the Europeans and Indians come 
into contact, of whatever race or caste the latter 


■ might be, titan affrays and, excesses took place 
which often led to fatal consequences. 

It. is agreed by all writers', that tlie most fright¬ 
ful dissbluteness of manners began‘at an early pe¬ 
riod to prevail in' the Portuguese settlements in 
India. Tpis general corruption was produced and 
fostered 1 by the temperature of the country^ the 
luxurious idleness t»f the Europeans residing in .it, 
and the mild and unresisting character of its- na¬ 
tive inhabitants. Had tliDsc Portuguese, who 
• * 

held offices and appointments aV such places as 
Goa and Malacca, beerf required to devote them- 
, selves to business, *6r had their-personal interests 
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encouraged »themj t|) do so, habits^ of* industry 
and occupStidn woulj have* prevented, or at’ least 
partly restraindfl,*the\devplopemeut of tlieir pasr 
sio«i£; but, on the* contrary, living in absolute 
idlen^s, and dev giving their duties upefti deputies 
and depHidants, they culti' .tied licentiousness^ as 
a pastime, and found *a ’solace, in f lie practice .of 
ail kft^s^of ^eprayity. They did ndt, uideetl^war/- 
tonly shed blood, # flr commit tiymc.ining acts of 
•cruelty* like the Spaniards in America; but in 
sensual excesses, base desires, aim desperate pr»o» 
fligacy, they far surpassed them. “The"gentle¬ 
men in particular,” says Lafitau, “ were distin¬ 
guished for the most unbridled licence; as if it 

were a privilege of persons of high' birth to do 

• * 

more evil than tlieis neighbours. Despising jthe- 

common people, and* above all, the Hindoos and 

Mahomedans,* they subjected them to all sorts’of 

injustices andnnsults, regardless of what tvas due 

to their station or their persons! They carrieu off* 

their wives and* their daughters, and deprived m- 

^ividiials o£ liberty, Joften with the solo view of 
• ^ , * t • * 
gratifying propensities at whi<jh nature shudders; 

and? to frown the whole, these guilty ravisliers of 
the ‘property and honour of their fellow-creatures 
often formed designs.against the lives of those 
whoi«*they hail maltreated, and rendered them¬ 
selves doubly obnoxious liy tltfir acts of a$sa«sisia- 
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tipn, whfch ,lmd become so Niuen* that it *as 
dangerous to.go abroad. 

. It'was during the prcvajfenc® <fi tins state of 
things that the'celebrated Fmncis Xavier aitivcd 
in India; abd,*while he deplored t]ie gcMerah/rrup- 
t iqitqf manners amongst the Portuguese, JfJsaposto- 
lioal zeal was augmented *b£ a consideration of the 
extensiveness of the field whi,';!;, demand^* bis la¬ 
bours. He found the churched and confessionals of 
Goa deserted, a lift religion and its ministers’ treated' 
<mth indifference and contempt; while every pri¬ 
vate house contained a seraglio, or nightly exhi¬ 


bited scenes of profligate enjoyment. Concubines 
and female slaves were publicly bought and sold ; 
the officers of justice received bribes; usury pre¬ 
vailed to an excessive degree; and assassination 


. was of such common occurrence that the act had 


ceased to be regarded as a crime. Xavier devoted 
himself exclusively to the work of reformation ; 
and every morning he 'traversed the 'principal 
streets of ^J-oa, ringing a small bell*, and exhorting 
the passengers to repentance* He was particular¬ 
ly desirous of removing the evil of concubinage, 
which existed to a great extent amongst'the Por¬ 
tuguese ; and in order toeffbet this, he did every¬ 
thing in his power to corfcibatc the offenders, and 
to gain,their esteem <!nd confidence; and'often 
vkited them, and even proposed, that he should be 
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a guest at tlieir ta£>le,s. On these ticpasions, sein¬ 
ing a. favourable opportunity, he would desire bis 
host to favour # lrtfn ifoth a sight o'f his children; 
wlmi having caressed them ^ affectionately, he 
woulamext‘propose that fhe mother should make* 
her appearance. If slie happ<fn?d t‘> be ftyr.c«trj- 
plexioned and haipl^ome, lie would expre,^ his 

* admftyj.i^n tp herbal lant, and say,‘“ You possess 
a clftirming slave, .who is in evei;v respect vvorthy 
to become your wife;” but if was biack and 
unprepossessing, he would exclaim, “ Why do* 
you keep such a monster in your house —how 
can you endure the sight of her ?” These and si¬ 
milar expressions, combined with moral advice, had 
generally so great an effect upon the polygamist, 
that he would marry the female whom Xavier lmd ' 
commended, and dismiss the others ‘from his • 
house. 

The system % of concubinage which I have de¬ 
scribed as*prevailing so imiversaUy at Goa, would 
seem to imply that there \yere few Portuguese 

ladies in the.Indies at* that, time, or at lehst that 

• . . • • 

they- had little influence in jthe society there. 

• ^ ® 
About tfle period in (picstion, however, several 

females, t]ie wives of* European officers, distin¬ 
guished' themselves in.tlte fortress of Diu when 
it was^Sesieged *bv Soli mat* Pacha. On that oeca- 
sion a lady named- Isabella de vega assembled her ‘ 
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companions, t arid exhorted jhqm to* assist their 
husbands" in ,repellin> the enemy,* anU called to 
their remembrance variouA iitttafices of female 
heroism which' had.occurred in former Junes. 
♦Her eloquence had tlte desired efiect^/ind a 
small band of amaXqn^imi/iediately v/<Iunteercd 
tfrei r^ervices, and* proceeded, ynder her orders to 
employ themselves in carrying^arms, anh.*Viimu¬ 
nition to the soldiers requiring them, and even 
occasionally mingled in the fighfi and exposed 
themselves to imminent personal danger. But this 
exhibition of courage does not imply that the 
parties who made it possessed that refinement of 

mind and manners which elevate the female cha- 
• * • f 

racter in the eyes of men,. and which render them 


ambitious of pleasing the other sex, and willing 
to do so, bven at the expense of their passions and 
their pleasures. 

The settlement of Goa rapidly attained a high 
degree of political grandeur, private opuience, and 
commercial prosperity, and it was'in the zenith of 
its glory a few years .after* the conquest‘of the 
celebrated fortress*of l)iu had secured to.thed’pr- 

* t 

tuguese the sovereignty of the coasts of Western 
India. The ambition and 4, insolence of that na- 

t * 

tion increased in pfopoHion to 'the extension of 
its power; and the rapacity or tile tyrannical ac- 
!' tk>nl$ of individuals were neitlier noticed nor re- 
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pressed .so long as.’they involved only the natives 
of thp country, who were *regardedf by'thei'r in¬ 
vaders as a race, t*fo &>nte*nptible to deserve any 
respeft or consideration. •The Indiap fleet^annu- 
ally drought out* a crowll of adventurers from 
Portugal, *jv ho settled themselves at CoS, tv M*el- 

0 * , ’ 1 i < » 

liapour, or Malacca, oj* at other places of mino^irA- 
' p#rta\yyancl immediately began to’ turn th*eir at¬ 
tention to the rapid acquirement of wealth. Some 
of these* men obtained situations under govern¬ 
ment, in which they practised all manner of ex-’ 
tortion; others became bankers and merchants; 
and not a few daring and desperate characters be¬ 
took themselves to piracy, and amassed riches by 
plundering the‘ships oi't,he Mahomedans and Ara¬ 
bians. Every Portuguese emigrant, however hum¬ 
ble his birth and pretensions might be,“assumed 
the rank of a hidalgo, or gentleman,. as soon as he 
had doubled the Cape of Good Hope; while, on 
his arrival in India, the Immility and respect with 
which the Indians conducted, themselve„s towards 

hjm, •served .to increase his idea of his own im~ 

• * » • » 

poctance,* and the example of his countrymen 
encouraged him to commit every kind of excess 
that might suggest itSelf to his exhilarated ima¬ 
gination! 

Butf’hevefctheless, the eoYnbine'd effects»of the 
disorders committed by private individuals* of 
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mud) public irial-administration^ and* of the inve¬ 
terate hatred 1 of the natives of the country, did not 
for eonsjder’ablq time ma'feri&fly. affect the pro¬ 
sperity which the, Portftgues'e enjoyed in I»cKa; 
‘‘and had no rival European nation aSsailejk them 
there, it fs probable.thq,t their* power wmtld have 
] dha» mntinned without sensible decline. As it 
was, it lasted in its height ex\ctly one' 1 cjMtury, 
that is to say, from the taking-of Goa in 15 TO to 
the period of the successful competition of the' 

"Dutch in 1610. 

' * 

But the town of Goa, though the seat of the 
viceroyalty of the Indies, and containing a large 
European population, always preserved its Asiatic 
character; and its Portuguese inhabitants, intole¬ 
rant and imperious as tliey'weve, found it neces¬ 
sary to make many concessions in favour of the 
prejudices of the natives ? and to permit them to 
live and dress as they pleaded, ;fnd to conduct 
commerce and the general affairs of life in the 
way that ’they had been accustomed to dp while 
in the enjoyment of their own laws*and fotm of, 
government. Tills has been more or less 1 the oase 

with all European communities who have esta- 

< * 1 

blished themselves in tropical regions. Their own 
indolence and disposition for ‘luxury, and the 
dangers of the climate, have always comfehed to 
render tliem dependent upon "the natives of the 
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cofintry.alik# for personal service and, for a regu¬ 
lar supply of the necessaries - of life; jmddicnce jn 

• • 

most instances,*udiert^ the, latter erljoy any pri'vi- 

• * * % * #• 

leges® or are exempted from piolestatjoy, they arc 

indebted for* both#more t(C the selfishness of tlfeird 

conquerors than to. their bciutvplenfce sr lpivnafl- 

ity. 'Idle Portuguese inhabitants of Goa did n»t 

'mokeViynfch .pxterainl display of wealth, either in* 

the fonstrnction of public works, of art, or in tbe 

pomp of gorgeous equipages. 'fliey supported 

no theatre or opera, or any other description’ of * 
* • 

popular amusement, and seldom went abroad for 
pleasure, but found their chief entertainment in 
gaming, and in the festivals of the church, which 
’were celebrated by tliiMp with remarkable splen¬ 
dour. Females had but small influence in society, 
because they were few in number, and’ because 
the extreme jealousy 'of their husbands obliged 
them to confine*their intercourse to persons of their 
own sex, Or to their nearest relations belonging to 

the other. 

» 

, A ■considerable inflrtx of the priesthood took 
place* into Goa shortly after th* Portuguese had 
estalflislied themselves there. About the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the t Franciscans, the 

Dominicans, the 'Jesuit*, 'and'several other reli- 

* * , * , 

gious orders* founded convents, and built? those 
splendid churches 'for which the settlement wa£ 
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at one time jeekbratcd. Most />f tho early clefgy 
wpre'meti of learning and piety, afid ‘upon^them 
•devolved the'task of .educating *llic cliildren of 
the Portugqese residing in • India; and colleges 
^ were instituted for that purpose, at which the 
yputh, enjoyfed §uCh favourable opportunities of 
instruction as arc seldom found in a distant colony. 
'But literature and the fine arte ipive novel' risk¬ 
ed under the skies of the torrid ^onc; and they, ns 
may easily be supposed, were little esteemed oi 
1 cultivated at Goa, where, in addition to the nature 

i 

of the climate, the condition of the people was 
hostile to their progress. 

Nearly all the Portuguese, except the clergy, 
being either mercantile speculators, or military ad¬ 
venturers, or aspirants for ••office, they were too 
deeply engaged in their respective pursuits to feel 
any interest ip subordinate'objects; while the few 
government functionaries who enjdyed leisure and 
independence thought Only of making the most 
of their appointments, because they web knew 
that their tenure of them was uncertain, and that 
the climate of India was a fatal one to European 
constitutions. It is evident, too, that* the'esta¬ 
blishment of the Inquisition at Goa, in 1560, must 
have contributed in no small degree to retard the 
progress of taste and * knowledge ( there ; for that 
tribunal 'exercised its functions with so much 
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strictness, that no books or specimens of the fine 

arts ^oulcl # bc'Smfforted without its sanction, while 

• 0 

it at the same k?pt the opinions of the people 
un«l5r censorship, and wns jevor on.tlic watch to 
denounce and punish tho.sh individuals who might/ 
attempt to introduee'ncw pipA.wluHher in seiyr- 
ence to church or ^tate. Fisther Cottine^u in 
* defeiTdjnt>- the Ii/i«isition of Goa against the 
charge of undue severity in its, proceedings, re¬ 
marks f/iat it always sincerely desired to save the 
lives of those who had incurs d its lispleasure. and' 
that at every auto-de-fe that took place, most of 
the criminals were reprieved, while those who 
did suffer deatli were in general “ strangled before 
they were burned.” * . 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, ' 
the wealth and power of the Portuguese in the 
East had prodigiously* declined, and the general 
character of tli£ people had suffered a correspond¬ 
ing and proportionate abasement. The men whom 
the coqrt of Portugal uow appointed to fill the dif¬ 
ferent olfices of-governtnent, in India, were ‘greatly 
inferior in rank, pretensions, and talents, to their 
earlier predecessors; and, coming to the country 
less with a,view to personal glory or distinctiqn, 
than for 'the purpose of acquiring wealth, they set 
but an'mdifferent cxamplc*to tlidir inferiors and 
subordinates, and Tailed to practise those phb-' 

n 2 
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lio virtues, or exercise that noble energy, which 
liatl distinguished tl*6 career oT Aaify of the 
founders of flic t Portuguese dominion in tlic 
East. Private individuals naturally began tofjjnr- 
itak'e of the avidity amf interested spirit of their 
rulers;,and With the more readiness, because they 
s;*sv piat the rapid, decay of the Portuguese esta¬ 
blishments, which was going (forward undey-their 
observation, would, ere long,'prove fatal to their 
own prosperity, and close all the avenues to pre¬ 
ferment that had hitherto lain open to their am¬ 
bition. The trade of Goa and Malacca, and other 
places, being ruined by the competition and in¬ 
trigues of the Dutch and English, many of the 
Portuguese merchants were reduced to indigence; 
while their countrymen of .the lower enters, no 
longer getting employment in the large towns, 
found it necessary to wander in search of it to dis¬ 
tant spots. The establishments wore thus gradu¬ 
ally depopulated of Europeans ; nor was the loss 
supplied ,by that annual arrival* of adventurers 
from Portugal which had -formerly occurred for 
persons of the kwd had no longer any encourage¬ 
ment to seek their fortunes in the Indies. 'This 
depressed state of things rendered many" of the 
Portuguese hopeless of ever being able to return 
to their native ; land;' and to console themselves, 
*nd to improve their resources, they formed alii- 
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arices with the Moorish and Malabar .women, and 
adopted tTieir lufbits and prejudices; and these 
unions, between *two* different faces o{ people? 
occasioned (as they always do) a deterioration of 
character in'both.* 

The reduced fortunes' of fhf l’brtftguese t(id 

• , * • » » • ° * 

not, however, lowpr .their personal pretensions, nr 
1 jarodtit*;'amongst/them an increase of industry, 
for “all the travellers who visited, their Indian set¬ 
tlements at the period in question, speak of their 
pride, their idleness, and their voluptuous and 1 
quarrelsome dispositions. “ The men are generally 
excessive proud,” says Bald reus; “ there being 
scarce any of them that thinks himself removed 
a little above the vulgar sort, but what has his 
umbrella carried over*his head, another servant»to 
carry his cloak after him, and another vHio holds 
his sword. They usd frequently snuff, - not ex¬ 
cepting ^the nfaidens and women; and as they 
walk along the streets, they are continually strok¬ 
ing and setting* up their wljiskers. TJie women 
# never appear abroad fcithgr on foot or ih chairs 
uiweiled? their lmslbands being (and perhaps not 
without reason) very jealous of them; for which 
reason, also, they keep them at home in their 
apartmehts above stairs, flic vv'indows whereof are 

I , , • 

so contrived* that they can look Upwards, Jbut not 
downwards into the streets.” * Yhe same author 
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observes, tliat the men seldom emptoyej theft.- 
selves- in.a..; way, flit left the .njn^ment of 
their* affairs to'their slaves j •amHllJt, though they 
were abstonipus'in 4fink|"«. affiay. and mutters 
twefe very common amongst them. • Navarette, 
a ^yqnyniean* friqr,* who visited the Cpn.ma.idel 
coast in 1649,* was*equufly*scandalised by the be¬ 
haviour of the 1’ortuguese reading ii^ tlu* te.ftll of 


St. Thomas; amj he complaih? that one woman 
used to go to church attended by< several slaves* 
of her own sex perfuming her with sweets from 
a burning censor. “ What follows is worse,” con¬ 
tinues he; “ many told me (would to God it were 
a lie, and I had not heard it!) that Catholic men 
were pimps to Catholic women with Mahome- 
dans and Gentiles.” He further states, that at a 
processioli in the holy week, the people fought 
with drawn swords ; and that at Travancore one 
Portuguese killed another, close by the altar, dur¬ 
ing the performance of mass. 

About .this period Tavernier, the jewel-mer¬ 
chant, celebrated for his tr;reels in the East, driv¬ 
ed in Goa, and redded there lor some time. * He 
found many of its most respectable inhabitants re¬ 
duced to a state of indigenefe; and several of them 
of both sexes, who had formerly'enjoyed large in¬ 
comes, .visited him seefetly in the evviVmg.Tor the 
purpose «f demanding alms. -The females came 
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in'their, palanquins, and remained fit the door, 

while a sAwmit carried in*a paper ^containing a 
• • 0 
description of '$heir destitute condition, attested 

by <tHe signature of one of tj/e priest? of the city. 

• • * • ' 

Those who felt disposed to relieve the’fair peti¬ 
tioners eitjier sent.their- (h 'uftions,* of delivered 

• • 1 * 9 % 9 * 

them in person. ln > uie last case they liat^ mi 
* opportunity ^>f collar sing with the’object of their 
charity, who woulej ‘sometimes 1>y pi evaded upon 
to enter the Jiouse and parfate of a < ollation. 
The Portuguese were so jcJous of their wives, 
that if they suspected them of infidelity, they con¬ 
sidered it lawful to put them to death, and also to 
procure the assassination of their paramours. It 
sometimes happened that individuals were mur¬ 
dered within the churches ; and in two instances 
certain bravoes, who had been hired for flic work 

of death, fired *at their intended victims' throindi 

• # * & 

the ehurch-wiftdows, careless about the injury 
which they might do to the bystanders. Though 
the officiating pViest was severely wounded upon 
^oye of these occasions, Ithc criminals were riot pro¬ 
secuted or proceeded against; a»d similar outrages 
wercusually allowed to pass uiqnmished, because 
persons in power and office werq in general impli- 
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former extensive possessions, me settlements' or 
Qoa'and Ilamaun 'how alone*rei(iaifi to them. 
'They have in'reajity long sinct*c$sed to exist in 
Hindostan a? a nation ; that population, called Por- 
' tifguese, which is now* found upon ‘the Malabar 
coast, .being a rqct of mixed- descent* possessing 
wry few and very indis'tinct marks of European 
extraction. Por nearly a cantory past'ne Kudo-' 
pean Portuguese have come to, India, excejit those 
individuals wlio liavc been appointed to the situa'- 
tioiis of viceroy, of bishop, or of commandant of 

• i 

the troops; the subordinate officers of govern¬ 
ment having always been selected from amongst 
the reputed descendants of the Portuguese resi¬ 
dents of former days. These men are in general 
of a darker complexion th»«n the Hindoos them¬ 
selves, aiid of a very spare habit of body, and they 
4 1 w 
are seldom well-proportictned or good-looking. 

They are mild in their manners arid temperate in 
their mode of life, and‘never exhibit either that 
quarrelsorpe disposition or that ferocity of mind 
with wliich their progenitors have so often been 
reproached. In -Bombay they form a numerous 
and useful class of the native community. A few 
of .them are merchants; but by far the greater pro¬ 
portion bold subordinate situations in the various 
government offices, wiierc their services art' found 
'Vo be highly valuable, from their steadiness of 
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clfaraet^r, and theif expertness in keeping'accounts. 
A good nfan^ ofVhem gait fa livelihpodjby At u sic, 
for they are tfye •only cla^s of the -native popular 
tiottVif India that can beanaSe to understand and 
practise that art tin the European style; and iljf 
their performances arc seldom above anediqcslfy, 

that is to be attfibutbd mthtr to^their want*of 

* •* * 

opportunities of instruction, than* to any 'feeUlfc'- 
ncm of capacity on ‘their own part. 

• The "site of the once celebrated city of Goa is 
now a depopulated and desert spot, exhibiting in- 
various quarters cathedrals, chapels, and colleges, 
all of them in a state of decay, and most of them 
entirely neglected by the descendants' of those 
under whose 'Auspices they were founded. The 
Portuguese occupy, a straggling town in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient one, which last they . 
rarely visit, except o« patronal and festival days, 
when mass is •eelebrateef in several of its moulder- • 
ing churches. The commerce of Goa is limited to 
an inconsiderable coasting trade, and to the annual 
arrivaf of oije .vessel fSom Europe. Hence the ex- 
trpuie poverty of most of its inhabitants, who used 
to derivt? all their resourees^from mercantile pur¬ 
suits, an*d who no\f languish in idleness and 
obscurity ; for a* certain ‘degree of national pride, 
and also a’strong attachment Ut their biath-placct 
prevent" at least those of the befter class-from fseelrs 
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■' ing their fortunes elsewhere. But even tjie Pdr- 
tugue'se of the meanest condition jireft'r Goa to 
any other part of India;, and ma»iy r V>f them are in 
the habit of annually visiting it for a few months, 
hnd’ there “spending the sums which’ they may 
have Jbeen .earning during the rest of the year. 
Happily for its irjliabitahts, Coa is one of the 
cheapest places hi the world ; <tkere a persov. with 
an income of sixty or seventy pounds a-year> is 
considered affluent; and sixpence a day is suffi¬ 
cient for the maintenance of an individual of the 
most respectable class of society. 

The British have obtained a greater extent of 
dominion in India than the Portuguese ever en¬ 
joyed ; and iii tracing the Asiatic history of the 
twe nations, we find the causes of the decay and 
.final ruin (if the one explained by the events and 
principles of policy which have led. to the existing 
power and prosperity of the othere It was not 
British valour that drove the Portuguese out of 
India, any more than it was British valour that 
enabled us to acquire the influence there which 
we now possess. Had we entered the field in the 
character of warriors' and conquerors as the Por¬ 
tuguese did, we should in all probability have 
failed in making a single permanent establishment 
upon the coasts ftf Hiifdostan. But, Voming at 
,'iVst In small numbers, and under the unimposing 
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guise of morchanfs, we Thud time .to, obtain sugli 

an intimate kVo^iedge of the natumof the 5oun- 
• . . • 
try, and of tla^itaracter <jf its inhabitants, as eru 

abkd us afterwards to employ our strpngtfi and 

resources ii> the most efficient way whenever aflfrjr 

particular .point wys .to be gained. * >k>r wa*s the 

economy attending thiS h >de pf proceeding one 

• of it? least advantage*. The Portuguese, from the 

period of their fir?t establishing themselves in 

•India, Rad found it necessary >o maintain large 

fleets and garrisons there io protect their com- 
# 

merce and to ensure their dominion by land; and 
they were continually engaged in expensive wars 
with the native princes, with whom they in ge¬ 
neral scorned Yo employ measures of conciliation, 
even when the point*at issue was of the most tri¬ 
vial nature. This overbearing and military spirit 

infused itself into mo. i of their officers of oovern- 

, » * 

ment, ;^nd the natives, everywhere harassed by 
their tyranny, were at Ml times disposed to con¬ 
spire against them; and the, most inconsiderable 
f’orttiguese factories required a garrison for their 
protection from pi under and insult. On the other 
hand, the Pritish sought to advance their influence 
in Hindustan by artfifl policy and prudent nego¬ 
tiation/and in flus way* theV gained advantages 
at an insigirificant expense, which* would have cost 
millions had they ‘been extorted by force of arms’? 
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They hail possessed establishments in Hjndosfan 

upwards.of Jfifty yeafe at the ftritd Mien they 
iirst commenced hostilities with Ihjfnatives; while 
the wars pf the Portuguese with the same pt*<#ple 
biVan on‘Vasco de Gama’s seem id arrival on the 
Malabar aoast, two years subsequent .to the dis¬ 
covery of a route, to India by' the Cape of Good 
‘Hope^ 

The advancement of the 'British interests in 
India was likewise in no small degree favoured 
.. and promoted by the description and character of 
the individuals who were sent there in an official 
capacity. The East India Company have from 
the earliest period of their existence filled up the 
ranks of their service with men oT respectability 
and education ; and it is doubtless to their con¬ 
stant perseverance in this system, and to the ex¬ 
clusion of adventurers froirrtlie country, that they 

owe the extent of dominion which ’they atpresent 

» * 

enjoy. The Portuguese home government, though 
it in general appointed men of talent to fill the 
higher official situations in "India, allowed pursuits 
of the lowest grade,and worst principles to emigrate 

♦ * 1 i 

to the East, with the view of improving their 
fortunes; and the outrages u'nil excesses committed 
by such men not only fed. to many disturbances, 
but also degraded the* European character in the 
votiinatioH of the natives, and required the atten- 
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tidli antf control of authorities who ought to have 
been othcAvis\> employed, afifd who found insubor¬ 
dination and deposition iq the yery quarter from 

wheAce they ought to have (}"rived efficiency and 

• • • • 

support. Sir Thomas Hoe; who was sent by Jaiffe^ 
the First ps ambassador to the Greift Mogul, ad¬ 
dresses some advice ^to The Fast India Company 
1 oil fli® subject of* adventurers, which they haVd 
scrupulously followed ever sint*e, and with great 
advantage to themselves and to the people of Hin¬ 
dustan. “ The suffering of volunteers to pass in 
your fleets (says he) is an extreme incommodity. 
How to dispose of one here honestly I know not. 
Assure yourselves that they are cither "some un¬ 
ruly youths ffiat. want, ground to sow their hu¬ 
mours, or are exposed to be tamed, and may do 
you and me much prejudice in repufttion. I 
have had a bitter experience of some taken by 
myself 4p good-nature. I lere is subject to practise 
all vice upon and no virftie to be learnt.” 

The East India Company’s officer^ both civil 
and military, havingpiVway.s been chosen fVom the 
same class of society in England, and having al¬ 
ways derived their salaries and emoluments from 
the corporate body employing them, and also been 

responsible to it*for their goocl behaviour and in- 

• • | • - < 

tegnty, it *is qasy to suppose that a great suni- 

# # ^ 

larity of habits, opinions, and modes ofl life muS! 
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have at all .times, and under'all circiinjstaraSss, 
prfvailed*am«»ngst thc?n. 

, The independept adyenturer.* \j/lio visits a fo¬ 
reign country with a,view to his own inteieft*oi 
^personal 'gratification, may run ft wild*career, and 
proceed, aseofding to the dictates of jiis fancy; 
bfit_men Jiolding. official situations abroad, and 
subjected to the control of tiu'ir superiors* hate- ' 
rally regidate their actions anti ideas by a certain 
standard, and abstain from engaging in affairs or 
•speculations which do not lie within the sphere of 
their duties, but which, by placing them in un¬ 


common circumstances, might lend a novelty and 
variety to the tenor of their lives calculated to 
make it worthy of being minutely described. 


For these reasons, the English residents of India 
have always preserved their national habits and 
manners more unaltered than any other class of 
Europeans who ever had establishments in the 
country have done. It is also very certain, that 


the British have maintained a reserve in their 
intercouhse with the llindttos, which was never 


adopted by other foreigners, and which proceeds 
in an equal degree from their strong attachment 
to their own customs, and‘from their Tbeing* to¬ 
tally independent of the natives, and therefore 
indifferent to their gooVl-will. Were they to dc- 
* rtVe their incomes from commerce, or agriculture. 
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or manufactures, *instead of being jiaid regular 

salaries by*govcrfcmcnt, the^* would »ecoesarxly.be 

brought into mu«h closer contact with the llin. 

C * 0 •% • • 
do#sl than they are at jwesent, when no com- 

* • t • * - 

miinity of interest exists between the parties, and/ 
when the Company’s servants are strictly pfobibit- 

ed from carrying <\ an^foud transactions of what- 

. * * * • *** 

• e*er*kind the objtfcb of which is profit. We are 

told that Albuquerque, shortly*aftei the establish¬ 
ment of*the lYirtuguese at Co*, caused many of 
his officers and other Europeans to form alliances ‘ 
by marriage witli the native families resident in 
the place, and that the best effects resulted fi*om 
that arrangemeixt. It is difficult to miderstand 

how such a thffig could have been effected. The 
► * 

female parties in these unions were undoubtedly * 
not of a low caste or class, for such persofis would 
not have answqjrcd the purpose in view; which 
was to qrcate a*bond of interest and harmony be¬ 
tween thc-l’ort uguese aixl the Indians by an ho¬ 
nourable mixture of blood, .and by the ties of 
relationship ^rul property.. Hut no man* in the 
least, degree acquainted with the feelings which 
the Ilindbos entertain towards foreigners in the 
present defy, will for *a moment believe that, it 
would be possible to .induce' any wealthy and 
high-caste man ‘amongst the /orfiler to give bis 
daughter away in marriage Vo an European.' 
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Hence il is probable that like native .females 
who* tlic Portuguese obtained #n ftaitiage were 
Jkloorisb women, and the daugUtys of those rich 
Mahometan merchants, who monopolized i«*rly 
i all the*foreign commerce *of tlia Malabar coast at 
*the period, at* which the! Portuguese first visited 
that part of India, 

' The British residing in India live veryor well in 

the way to which 'they have been accustomed in 

their native country; nor has the/influence of a 

warm climate produced any alteration in this re- 

* 

spect worth mentioning. As all of them enjoy 
the prospect of returning home after a greater or 
less period of service, they consider themselves 
strangers in India, even after having spent half 
•tlkeir lives there ; and this h;d)it of mind, eonjoin- 
. ed with ihe frequent change of residence to which 
tliey are ’liable, has a strong tendency to prevent 
• their assimilating themselves to the country and 
its inhabitants, of forming any local attachment 
to cither. Comparatively few of the Company’s 
servants, whether civil or military, .take aity de¬ 
light in studying flie history, character, and insti¬ 
tutions of the people amongst whom they live; 
and hundreds of individuals, who have passed a 
long series of years nil Ilindostah, possess as little 
real kncwledge df its native inhabitant* as the mass 
.“-of society* does in* England. I have explained the 
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eafise o£thi»in the preceding section.of the work, 
and will nterely A?mark here, that tfie ignorance 
in question is*wf evil wlych is fikely. always to 
exist! because self-interest luis no voioe in sug¬ 
gesting its rtnnpval. 

At the .Presidencies of .Calcutta,‘Madras,*dqd 
Bombay, in each of which there is a large Eiiffi- 
‘jifan jlbpulation, tin* prevailing stvle of manners* 
and routine of society resembles^tjiat of the cities 
«f Creat Brittiin. But at out - 1 tations, where 
only a small circle is assembled, the manner of 
life and the amusements arc, as may be supposed, 
rather destitute of variety. There field sports and 
gardening employ the leisure time of the gentle¬ 
men, while the*hulics find resources in music, rid¬ 
ing, and in domestic* occupations. The sciences 
are rarely cultivated by Europeans in India; and 
only a few persons seek enjoyment, in literature, 
which, »to plecfse them, must be of the lightest 
kind. Tilt? general tone of society is gay, liberal, 
and unconstrained, though frequently, very lan¬ 
guid.* As myst of t]ig Company's servants enjoy 
a good dtal of leisure time, they have continual 
interbourse with each other, and thus successfully 
supply the. want of those amusements and sources 
of interest which their situation may place beyond 
their reach. 

I have already slated that the British in India 

VOL. 11. 
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retain nearly •unaltered their natkmal jn an titers 
arjd habits of feeling, and thif will Sufficiently 
account for the njeagr^ness of tfujftletails which I 
have presented respegtiftfj them. I might indeed 
'..describe certain local peculiarities in their mode of 
life, cwjbieh the nature of the* climate .has forced 
them to adopt; but the'subje^t would be of little 
interest to the generality of rodders, and wemfd in-' 
dude no informatibn illustrative of human ehafae- 
ter, or more applicable to the condition of anyone 
' European nation in India than to that of another. 
And fervently do I hope that it may never be in 
my power to describe any class of European resi¬ 
dents of Hindostan of a more varied character 
than the one to which 1 have now directed the 
‘ reader’s attention ; for if the colonization of that 
country is permitted and encouraged by the Bri¬ 
tish government, and if persons of every kind are 
allowed to emigrate there and purchase- landed 
property, the con sequel fees will certainly be such 
as to cause the historian to shudder while engaged 
in narrating them. The colonization of India is 
a measure hateful in its character, repugnant to 
the commonest principles of justice, indefensible 
upon any ground, real or imaginary, and involving 
outrage and misery to the Hindoos, and the sure 
an“d spteedy subversion of the British dominion 
there. 
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The Hindoos suffer the residence «f Europeans 
amongst tfiemscl^es with extreme reactance even 
under the restrictions that,now atjcnd jt. These 
prohibit any European /dim becoming* a landed 
proprietor, dr tjtkilig up Ids'abode in the interior q£> 
the country, or even ttavcl'ng tlyoujjhdt, jvitbdgt 
permission from government. Hence the only ill- 

% f ' * • •/ • • 

‘dfviduSls* of the kind* to be found in the provinces 
of v IJindostan, are .the civil and military servants 
of the East InHia Company, ah of whom are con¬ 
fined to certain stations, at which they must always 
reside, except when their duties may require their 
temporary presence elsewhere. The stations in 

question are on an average forty or fifty miles 

■ • 

distant from each other ;■ and a great proportion of 
them do not contain more than the same number 
of European inhabitants, and many of tTiem not 
one third that amount." All the intervening tracts 
of country beibg totally free from foreign intru¬ 
sion, their liative occupants enjoy all their customs 
and prejudices without disturbance, .and have 
no catise to know tljaf there are any Europeans 
in their Neighbourhood, except* when they jnav 

liappbn to see them travelling from one post to 

• • * 

another, or. when the collector of the district visits 
their villages to receive* the annual taxes. But it 
is obvious that this state of. things would Tlbt con¬ 
tinue were colonization to be permitted*. Thou-' 

i » 
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sands of Europeans would, then dj^KTSv thefn- 
seives pvfer the country, s cttlw/fov life wherever 
the j>est lands yecc to fro obtained* and harassing 
and .irritating U19 Miifdeos by their wilfufnt'ss, 
cupidity, and encroachments ; i.fl)d r offbnding their 
religious fi.ofmg% by. an opeti 'disregard of the in¬ 
stitutions imposed by caste,. $nd by the Asiatic 
code of purity and contamination. J11 vitiif would 
the Hindoos seyk relief by changing their neigh¬ 
bourhood, for they would find European habita¬ 
tions in every quarter, and the same annoyances 
wherever they went. Their evils however would 
not stop here. Let any one consider what de- 
eription of people the majority of the colonists 
would be, and he will find it easy to form an 
idea of the treatment which the Hindoos might 
expect to receive at theif hands. Would the 
stubborn, fiery-tempered, and imperious European 
think himself called upon to pay the smallest re¬ 
gard to the feelings of the timid, gentle', and sub¬ 
missive ryot or Indian peasant ? Would fjie ra¬ 
pacious emigrant, impatient to derive a revenue 
from the soil, hesitate to force the Hindoo la¬ 
bourer to toil for him without fair remunera¬ 
tion ? Would the expatriated profligate curb his 
passions, and refrain from offering an insult to the 
nid'lest' reserve of the Asiatic women ? Would 
the indolent and unprincipled settler fail to supply 
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his own wafijs by plundering the natives of their 
flock^ an 3 implements of agriculture?* .Would 
the religious enthusiast fear to pj^fane. the pago*- 
da$ and sacred places, 4n*d to .disturb *the.peoj)le 
while performing their*rites and ceremonies^ 
Assuredly not. ^fofliinjj -nioqld sej;vf to* check, 
much less preventJ the yommis'fcion of the act«Jof 
dutrage ‘above enum*crated, and of a multitude of 
others, except the prevalence (gmongst the colo- 
*nists) of a state of bodily fear of r taliation, or the 
maintenance oiy the part of the government of a 
widely-extended magistracy and a very efficient 
and available civil power. Those who are ac¬ 
quainted with the mild, humane, and long-suffering 
character of the Hindoo, will not require to be in¬ 
formed that the first source of restraint would 
have no existence ; ai\d those who know the diffi¬ 
culty, intricacy,*and ex^ctiye of the. local adminis¬ 
tration* of justice iy India, will see the obstacles 
that stand in the way of establishing and securing 
the latter. Th*e colonization of Iliudostan by 
. KimTpeans wduld render that country a tlicatrc 
of •"discontent, oppression, divided interests, and 
bloodshed. The concluding scene of the drama 
of foreign dominion in India i» hid by the curtain 
of futurity, apd.the reflective mind almost fears to 
anticipate its character. .But Jet us not lu^fy 
the catastrophe, lest we increase its frigid fulness 
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and by colonizing the country we sea'll assuredly 
do'both . ’ Let us not presume (oo far upop the 
forbearance and, submissiveness *of the Hindoos, 
and veptufe to introduce ?nd permanently dill Vise 
amongst them a race of men whom they would 
eqpiaHy'drektdt and .detest. Universal and bitter 
exasperation would quickly fellow a measure of 
the kind, and Nature would sooner or lafer assert 
her rights, and most probably" seek relief in a 
general and indiscriminate massacre of Euro¬ 
peans from one end of the peninsula of Hindustan 
to the other. 
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THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 

It was the Tate of the Arctic seas, dangerous 
and repulsive as their character is, to be sooner 
and more perfectly explored than any other part 
of the ocean, at that period when the discovery of 

America gave a maritime impulse to several of 

• * 

the principal nations of Europe. The desire or 
expectation of finding a northern passage to' 
India first led navigators into the Polar seas; 
and shortly afterwards the whale-fishery conduct¬ 
ed there ficets'of merchant ships annually, and in 
this way those regions, \Vhieh had long been con¬ 
sidered inaccessible, became iu the course of a short 
. time^i seeno.of huniap enterprise and commercial 

activity.’ It still is, and must over remain, a/nat- 

• • 

ter of uncertainty who the individual was who 
first visited the Arctic Ocean, «nd discovered .the 

t * • 

lands situated there; but we have strong reason 

• • t • • ° 

to believe that .the Norwegians were awart: of^me 
existence of Greenland at the end of’the nintfi 
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century, an4 tliat they even attempt^ to colonize 
it a few years afterwards. 

, If we seek for the triumphs oi nautical skill and 
of human genius as, displayed in the history of 
navigation, we must direct out attention to the 
voyages o£..Cblumbu;j,, of Magellan, and of Vasco 
tk^ Gama; but if .we desire to^contemplate scenes 
of maritime intrepidity, perseverance, tryiiig dan¬ 
ger, and intolerable hardship, ’ we shall best attain 
our object by taking a view of the adventures and 
sufferings of the early explorers of the Arctic 
Ocean. Here we shall find men embarked in frail 
and insufficient vessels, exposing themselves not 
only to the usual perils of a voyage in unknown 
seas, but also to a rigorous climate, to a collision 
with floating mountains of ice, to tempestuous 
weather) and to the risk of imprisonment and a 
lingering death from the closing up of the frozen 
barriers through which they seek to penetrate. 
In no part of the ocean ik the danger of advancing 
so imminent and so,disheartening as in thy Arc¬ 
tic seas: Every successive iceberg .that ‘is* seen 
raising its hoary fropt is calculated to <varn*the 
navigator to retrace his way; every channel of 
ope,n sea that presents itself in his rear seems to 
invite him to hasten to a milder clime, while the 

9 I . . • ‘ 

nIvans of retreating lie within h,is power; and 

> f | • 

every lengthening polar night deepens the gloom- 
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indss of .his prospects, and narrows thf field of lys 
resources. * Such* were often the eirctwnstanqes 
of Sir Hugh WilSiughby, of Hudson, of Bareritz, 
of »l5avis, of Monck, and'of’Knight, and otliers, 
most of whAm eventually *perished in tlfe cause of 1 

northern discovery*; -and'’ the narrafiype of those 

• • | f « * ^ * . * 

of them wlio have left any, abound with the most 

* f *• i . . • 

\iffectii*g« details, and present men in situatiofis* 

oh extraordinary interest and displaying difficul- 
• ® • ** 
ties. In perusing the voyages of these earlv na¬ 
vigators, our attention is more engaged by the 
fortunes and feelings of the individuals concerned, 
than by the*object to which they devoted them¬ 
selves ; but the case is precisely the reverse with 
respect to the expeditions in the same quarter that 
have been undertaken in modern times; the pre-* 

cautions taken to ensure the comfort and preser- 
, * • 
vation of those •employed in them Jbeing so stu- 

• * . 

died and artificial as to deprive their situation of 

• t 

much of its natural character of peril, impressi ve¬ 
ness, pud uncertainty. 

. lt*is probable that ere long the Arctic seas 

will be * entirely deserted b.y European vessels, 

• * • * 
and'that they will again enjoy during the whole 

of every year that unbroken solitude which they 
continued to do until* the be'ginning of the six¬ 
teenth century., The inducements which first^ci 
navigators to pass’ the polar circle were, as evcrjl 
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oye knows, jthe hope of discovering fi north-west 
pqpsage to India, and also of collecting ores of gold 
and’silver; and .the fjirst objet-towas sometimes 
even made subservient 1 to the last, as in the in- 
'sTance of the three vby ages of M artin Frobisher 
to tlie Greenland 1 , undertaken by command 

d£ Queen Elizabeth. But itjt is not likely that 
any speculator in mines will ever again *shek f6r 
them in the Arctic regions; .while various mo¬ 
dern voyages of discovery in the same quarter, 
having set at rest the question of a north-west 
passage, we may safely assert that no expedition 
will in future be attempted on that account. The 
polar ocean must therefore be henceforth aban¬ 
doned by the two classes of navigators who 
' were its earliest and most .zealous and intrepid 
explorers. Again, the whale-fishers, who have 
long frequented the Greenland seas, find that their 
voyages are daily becoming less 1 profitable and 
more precarious, owing to the smallness and scarce¬ 
ness of the whales; to the diminished consump¬ 
tion of iheir oil in consequence of the,introduction 
of coal-gas; and to t|ae commercial rivalry of those 
men who pursue a similar fishery in the Pacific 
Ocean and at the.Cape of Good Hope. These 
causes will sooner or later lead to the abandon- 
)h<nt of the Arctic one, which i,s of a far more* 
"perilous character than any other, and requires 
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large and expulsive ships to be pursued with ad¬ 
vantage and security. I might also add«tha£ tlie 
assumed increase <ff ice in the neighbourhood 'of. 
the ‘pole will operate in 'diving frona thence 
European sdamen/ whatever the nature of them 
speculations may b« ;• but as. the retilj^y of tl»t 

increase is somewhat doubtful,. 1 will not insist! 

* f *' • . * 

i\}ft>n the* consequences which would gradtialty * 

result were it actually taking place, 

• * 

• The Arctic *seas are navigable during June, 

July, and August only ; and, rigorous as their 
climate always is, they nevertheless present a 
greater variety of objects than any other part of 
the ocean, whether lying in a torrid or a tempe¬ 
rate zone. 

In the solitary polar seas, during their short- • 
lived summer, Nature appears by turns’*grand, 

beautiful, and surprising: and ocean and sky ex- 

( • 

hibit, perhaps within the* compass of a single day, 

« 

as many objects and phenomena as may be ex~ 
pected.to occur In the course of a month in the 
stormlt\s*s expanse of tfte Pacific, or upon the tur¬ 
bulent coasts of Eh rope or ^of. South America. 
The Voyager, on reaching the confines of the Arc¬ 
tic Sea, observes that *its’surface is more or less 
covered with small cakes of ice, which, however, 
are too inconsiderable to retilrd th<? progress of 
vessel; but having advanced fifty or sixty nines* 
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farther to tljiMiorthward, he meets ^th vast level 
fiplds of»the*saine substance, so&c of tfiein jevcral 
j niles in circumference, and varying in thickness 

« ^ \ i 

from fifteen to twenty feet. Channels of mbde- 
rate breadth separate “these from each other; and 


the .vcssekgiirsues l\ei; course 'through the widest 
j$nd least obstructed of tliese^ and at length ar¬ 
rives* in those regions where mountainous \<xf- 


bergs stand foi;th in crowds,' fronting each other 
with desolate aspect and stern distinctness. At one 


time they lie as motionless as a range of hills; but 
at another, disturbed by winds or by submarine 
currents, they undergo continual changes of po¬ 
sition, and are seen in a variety of lights, which 
serve to exhibit by turns the ’ peculiarities of 
their structure and the beauty and curiousness 
of theif forms. The largest of them in general 
present a broad front rising perpendicularly from 
the surface of the water, like a rocky precipice, 
and gradually sloping back to the level of the 
sea. But others resemble masses of building, or 
ruined castles, or ships ui'ider sailwhile '-not, a 
few shoot forth .spires and pinnacles, or consist 
of a vast tablet of ice resting upon a single and 
isolated column. Those tliat have beep long ex¬ 
posed to the action of the waives are commonly 
Ti.^lowad out into caVerns and chain hers of va- 
1 ious shapes, or present a reticulated mass, which 
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transmits and shines with all sgrts of glori¬ 
ous and evanescent hues. *The predominant co¬ 
lour of icebergs ?s a green, more or less cfcep, 
particularly after their suifaqes have bean washed 


by the sea; T)ut sofne of thorn, being covered with 
snow or with hoar-frost,' jirg dazzfnjgly^ .white, 
or sparkle brightly^ in *tfie sun, and others, thijt 
cftntaiiT eartl] and stones, or any kind of extrS-* 


neous substance, as, often happen^ :ire of a dark 
hue and* perfectly opaque. Ih.t whatever their 


colour and form may be, the eye is never weary 
of contemplating them when a moderate wind 
sets them in' motion; for then they either open 
into extensive and regular vistas, whose entire 
length the vietv can follow without interruption, 
or they crowd together in masses, and are forced 
upon the top of one another, till the icy pi l? attains 
a fearful magnitude, *and falls asunder—or they 
are driven suddenly into violent collision, and 
eventually* shattered ; bin when the tumult sub¬ 
sides, and they itgain separate, they ajrpear under 
more*surprising formk tlipn before, having ac- 
quired beauty and ‘renovation from those shocks 
that‘seemed only calculated to deface and destroy 
them. 


A peculiar state of the atmosphere existing 
in the Arctic seas, contributed In an extraorjjf- 
nary degree to vary the scenery there by cluing- 
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yig and disguising the natural ^pejyance of 
% ' objects' within view, wlfatever' these way 
.be. ’ It depends aipon the unequal refraction of 
the‘air produced by the excessive coldness of 
flie climate on the one hand, and the meridian 
warmth the sun, on the- other, and is exactly 
wmilar to the mirage of hot and temperate 
regions, except that its effects are mt-omp&p- 
ably more conspicuous and astonishing. They 

* 4 

become most apparent about noon, when ships 
lying within a few miles of the observer appear 
either far elevated above the surface of the sea, 
or with masts separated from the hulls, or with 


sails and yards greatly lengthened, or shortened, 
or increased in number; and not unfrequcntly 
the entire vessel is seen in, an inverted position, 
the top's of her masts resting upon the sea. Ice¬ 
bergs undergo a similar distortion, and seem to 
float in the air instead of the oceair, or present to 

t 

the view pinnacles and v chasms which in reality 
have no existence. But the most'admirable thing 
of all is, that this refraction sometimes brings 
within the scope,, of human Vision the image of 
such objects as actually lie far below the horizon, 
and consequently,.beyond* the utmost" range of 
the eye, though assisted by a powerful telescope, 
lime’s. Foreland, a part of the coast of Greenland, 
three thousand five hundred feet in height, was 
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once distinctly seen by Scoresby afr’tlje distance pf 
a hundred find sisfty miles; though in amordmary 
state of the atmosphere it would have been to, 

tally invisible so far off, tmless its elevation had 

® • # 

amounted to twelve thousand feet; the effect oi 

• , 

refraction .being ir» this'instance efy^d to eight 
thousand five hundred* feet, oi; to one-fourth <jf 

I p | • • 

the arohiof the distance. On another oceasibn, lit 
the course of the sqftie season, he saw the invert¬ 
ed image of a-ship in the sky, "and immediately 
pronounced it to be one called the Fame, com¬ 
manded by his father: and this opinion, as was 
afterwards found, proved correct, though the 
distance between the two vessels at the' time of 
observation waS nearly thirty miles, being about 
seventeen miles beyiyid the horizon, and some' 
leagues beyond the limit of direct vision. Nor 

^ 9 

do the heavenly bodies themselves escape the 
influence of Arctic refraction ; for circles round 
the sun and moon, ’and •even multiplied images 
of both planet.% often occur, and add splen¬ 
dour id a sky.nightl^ lighted up by the aurora 
• • * • 
borealis and other dectrieal phenomena. 

The navigation of the Arctic seas is renefered 
difficult add hazardous not only by icebergs, but 
also by fogs and s'lrong.gales of wind. These last 
generally come’from the ^iorlh*or north-we^; 
and, as they make* the ice drift* Vapidly,, ship's are 
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Qften in danger of being compressed between 
two enormous masses'of it and*totallf destroyed. 
Happily, at such times the sea 'seldom rises high, 
the icebergs sheltering' its surface from the We 
' of the wmd; and if'rt is cohered, hi addition, 
with, fragsttehts of field-ice* the agitat’on is still 
fess considerable, and amounts only to a moderate 
swell! The navigator not urifrequeytly finds pro¬ 
tection from tfie storm undo; the lee of an ice¬ 
berg, to wliich he moors his vessel; and lies, as it 
were, in the harbour of a floating island. At 

i 

other times, mounted on the top-mast, with a 
telescope in one hand and a speaking-trumpet in 
the other, he surveys the surrounding sea, and, 
by commands issued from aloft, guides the ship 
ill her course through such .open channels as may 
present* themselves in the half-frozen expanse 
beneath him. No kind of voyage, not even one 
of discovery, requires such incessant attention on 
the part of those engaged in it, as that for the 
whale-fishing in the Arctic seas. 1 It is a scene of 
almost continual anxiety, ‘toil, and .danger*’; and 
the severity of the climate forms the • least of 
the many hardships that are inseparable from it. 
An, individual without experience in the naviga¬ 
tion of the polar odean is apt to consider his situ- 
action ac very hazardous when hp fihds himself 
surrounded by icebergs, and still advancing to the 
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north, tbrough"channels of open walker, so narroyr 
as not to afford roj>m for miiaemring the vdssel; 
while,* if he lookstastern, lie observes that "all the. 
passages that might have'allowed egress in that 
direction are closed, or rapidly closing.* Jhit tin? 
(Irecnland^ whalers,, a$ least in the tarty ]>ai;t.of 
the summer, see little dTaffger onground for unea*^ 
si 41 css under circa in sVances of the kind ; and* they 
are seldom so long jtfeset by the ic£ as to he much 
delayed fn their return southward. Instances of 
permanent and fatal detention amongst the ice are 
A ery rare ; and in the few that have occurred, the 
sufferers haw generally been the Dutch, who 
used to carry on the whale-fishery nearer the Pole 
than any other*ftation ever ventured to do. It is 
well known that aninyd substances will remain in • 
a state of perfect preservation under ice foi ti great 
length of time.* The entire carcass of the masto¬ 
don, wlych was;discovered upon the frozen shores 
of Siberia some years agu, must* have been there 

at least several • centuries. Is it not possible 
• • • 
enough* them that soifte adventurous navigators, 

in advancing far northward, may discover a ship 

and her crew embedded in a niountain of ice, "like 

insects in *a transparent piece.of amber? eveiy 

man retaining tlie*attitu,dc in which he died thirty 

or forty years before, and clerf object connected 

with his former existence contiiiilipjjf without*dis-‘ 

VOI,. II. 
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placement or decay — perhaps even «the ashes, of 
the last *firc which the last survivor had sat by 
in his expiring moments! W 1 A> jvould not exert 
himself • to set free iiiesc imprisoned corpses? 

1 Vain effort! That run, and ' that south wind, 
wkifli r we^ld at one time, have preserved their 
.Kves, now only $crve to* hasten the progress of 
itiortal corruption. Not one">oV them, un,,altered,as 
they all appeal;, to be, can tell his own tale: and 
the ice-bound vessel must be ransacked in search 
of some journal of their sorrows or record of their 
past history. 

The possibility of reaching the North Pole by 
water has for some time past ceased to be a sub¬ 
ject of discussion; and those theorists, who used 
to contend for the probable existence of an ex¬ 
panse ’of open sea in that quarter, have been 
forced by recent nautical'researches to abandon 
their opinion. A comparison of„the heights at 
which eternal snows are found to exist in various 
parts of the world, between the equator and the 
arctic circle, fix the curve of perpetual cojfgplation 
under the formqr at fifteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and under the latter at .three 
thousand five hundred. In extending'this line in 
regular progression to tlip Pol'e, and calculating 
Hs height in *prbpoltion to the ‘diminution of 
'temperature*that'takes placets we approach the 
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extremity »f^the earth, we shaft'fyid that the 
curve of jfbrpetu^ congelation must’cut*the’Pole 
five or six humjrfd feet below the surface there, 
wIk 1 flier it be land or sea; and consequently that 
eternal frosts muslt prevail Jn these regions to the 1 
same depth, arid render *tl\e existenbg, of # $ fipnee 
of o]>en water totally impossible, even in the mid;ft 
of the hottest summer. The interest which*tlie§c* 
regions have always excited, and, tiie many dar¬ 
ing attempts that have been made to visit and ex¬ 
plore them, are the result not of our expectation 
of discovering anything useful or extraordinary 
there, but of a certain indefinable anxiety to pe¬ 
netrate the mystery that overhangs tliat great 
portion of the* earth. .In dreariness, desolation, 
and gloom, the Nortji Pole would probably be 
found to exceed anything that we can colieeivc ; 

but who would pot wish to stand there for a few 

* • 

moments — to»desccnd \o the extremity of the 
pendant world—-to observe the* revolution of the 

heavenly bodies from that sublime station,—and in 

* . • 

person* lo interrogate Natuye why so large a seg- 

• • • • 

ment of »our planet has beep rendered unfit for 
the use of habitation of man ?’ 

Though* the Greenland seas have for two hun¬ 
dred years past Tbeen JPrcquerfted by vessels en¬ 
gaged in the' w h*ale-fishery, *weTiaVe derived near¬ 
ly all our geographical knowledge of them frorrf 
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ojther sources. - The masters of these «6hij)S nearly 
always follow the sanie track ; and, though good 
practical seamen,. they seldom possess nautical in¬ 
struments. calculated t'o make accurate obsbu-va- 
fions, and their attention is necessarily directed 
to "Other octets. Hence, many of the, coasts and 
jslands are laid, dow'ri upon very uncertain 
’data,' and so much the moreW), because dt*-is well 
known that accumulated ieeb6j’gs have often been 
mistaken for tracts of land, and -placed in the 
charts as such. Scoresby, in surveying the north¬ 
west coast of Greenland, so late as 1822, found 
part of it to be 820 miles wide of the meridian 
assigned to it in the charts published for the use 
of whalers ; and the very existence" of Baffin's Bay 
is still considered doubtful |>y some geographers. 

The*Arctic Ocean has long been to the natives 
of Europe a vast repository- which'annually opens 
its icy lid and permits the treasures which it en¬ 
closes to be extracted by those who go in quest 
of them. Few of the richest mines in the world 
have yielded such a contirfiious stream of wealth, 
or been worked fit so little expense, as the north¬ 
ern whale-fishery. It has for upwards of* two 
centuries past been pursued with more or less 
success by the British, the J)uteli, and the Danes, 
who together have? anhually, on ah average during 
iluit time, drawn from the Frozen Ocean the value 
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of about luflfia million sterling clear .profit, and in 
• . • * • 
many years a gr&it deal more. The Dilteh algne 

caj)tured 32,900 whales in the* ymrsq of fortp- 
successive summers, the.vylue of which may¬ 
be estimated at 25,000,OdO/. The pufsuit of the* 

whale-fishery dujidg* so itwmy years.^h'y go mtiny 

• *• 

different nations, Ijas greatly reduced the cctac* 
dus tribe in .number, at least in the Arctic seas; 
and the whalers are now obliged tc* penetrate much 
farther north ’in search of then pn?v than they 
used formerly to do. If we reflect upon the com¬ 
parative small extent of ocean in which the 
fishery has lutherto been pursued, the prodigious 
number of whales that must have been captured 
since its commencement, the necessarily slow in¬ 
crease of the species, and the great length of time* 
which its individuals require to attain maturity, 

we shall be astonished to find that it is not now 

• • 

nearly hxtir patted. The female whale seldom pr>- 
duces mofe than one at*a time, which does n<t 
arrive.at its fuU’size, it is believed, in .less than a 
.centufy. N^r'can \ye, suppose that the northern 
seas are annually supplied with whales from fjome 
mighty and inaccessible depot near the Pole, where 
they breed and multiply undisturbed by man, Jbr 
all the cc'tacequs tribe fequire to come frequently 
to the surface of the water t.o breathe, and this they 
could not do in those regions where it Ymquesti* 
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onably is copei'ed at all times with <aTi upbroken 
expanse 6f icd of immense thick/less; and, admit¬ 
ting this, we must suppose thal the close of the 
polar summer, which forces the whalers to cfliit 
tlie Northern Ocean and proceed home, must also 

drive .the 1 *yhale§ towards -the south, since the 
# * • t * * 
fitter have as much cause to s^uin a frozen sea as 

’the former. We have no facts to prevl* tluflt 
whales are fouwd in a lower .latitude in winter 
than m summer, but their anatomical structure 
demands that this should take place; the surface 
of those parts of the ocean where the fishers pur¬ 
sue and capture them in June, July, and August, 
being one impenetrable mass of ice during the 
rest of the year. But we are not likely ever to 
obtain any accurate information upon this subject, 
any more than upon another, which relates to a 
different, but scarcely less important, inhabitant 
of the Arctic seas. 

It will be obvious that I allude to the her¬ 
ring, which is a sour pc of even greater commercial 
wealth to many European nations than the it hale; 
and the fishery for which has long formed one of 
the principal nurseries for seamen. Tlie animal 
migration of a prodigious "shoal of these animals 
from the Northern Ocean, and the maimer in 
which *it divides into branches, .winch severally 

* t 11 

follow the coasts of America,* Europe, and the 
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British Isles* circumstances to® familiar and 
too well afithentiiated to admit of licing treated 
in detail. The *vnale must be captured nof with-, 
out? peril and difficulty in its* remote and native 
haunts; but the herring vpluntarily approaches* 
the shores.of m'ost •countries hi the 'iipithern.he¬ 
misphere, and, as it were* offers itself to their in* 
h&bitarrts. at an insignificant rate of expense of* 
labour. In numbers this fish excepds every other 
whatever, and it is frequently obs. rved advancing 
in closely-packed columns four or five miles w ; de, 
and forty or fifty long, and, it is believed, a thou¬ 
sand or twelve hundred feet in depth; the track of 
which is shown during the day by the rippling of 
the sea and at* 1 light by its luminousness. Here 
we have another instance of the inexhaustible and < 
mysterious productiveness of the frozen sc;f, for it 
is from its depths that the herrings come; and it 
is tliero we may believd that they return when 
they annually disappear from th*e more southerly 
parts of the ocean. 

The* annual .migration of the species affords a 

• • • • 

striking -instance Of the range, of temperature 
which it is capable of enduring. It would appear 
that the generality of fishes eoijfine themselves to 
certain parallels of latitude, blbyond which they 
cannot exist, or at least a*re fiefrer observed to 
wander. The shark, the flyin’g-fish, tlie bonito.* 
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ajid a variety*of others that might Jie mentioned, 
occur only vf ithin thirty degrees of tlfc equator ; 
.while the cod, the salmon, and several species of 
the whale, are unknown except in temperate und 
* cold regions. But thpdierring, while'in its native 
seaSt, Jives hi a temperature,,somew hat lower than 
^hc freezing point, and* annually, in the course of 

>4 i •*»*'* ^ * 

'fts migration, exposes itself without mcouwnienfe 
to an increase pf heat amounting to fifty degrees ; 
for it proceeds as far southward as the*coasts of 
Carolina, where the ocean, affected by the Florida 
Gulf stream, has generally a temperature of 80 ", or 


even somewhat more. 

The Northern Ocean was during several cen¬ 
turies regarded as the seat of mail)' of the wildest 
Wonders of Nature. Its wiptry darkness and tein- 


pestudusness strongly excited the gloomy imagi¬ 
nations of the Scandinavian's, and led them to peo¬ 
ple it with monsters and'crowd it*with prodigies. 
The Maelstrom whirlpool was believed to attract 
ships within its vortex with gradually increasing 
velocity, till they begaji to''whirl ropnd with such 
violence that thq, mariners became distracted, and 
continued so till themselves and their vessel*were 


ingulphed in its.raging waves. Tl|’e fabulous 

krakken, a fish several miles in circumfcrhice, was 

reported often to rais*e its back abovb the surface 
♦ , * * 

'of the sea like all island, and to erect its antenna; 
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as* high, as *tl#e mast of the largest ghip. A ser¬ 
pent, witlf a he;u|| like a horse and fiery'eyes, was 
described as evolving his vast length upon tjie'sea 
dicing periods ofj calm.and gun,shine. dVlermaids 
were said to be nightly visible by moonlight upon* 
the rocky shore's; and cut Ur psh or pojyqu yf enor¬ 
mous dimensions were supposed to lie in the sluti- 

* ^ M » , * © 

ltnvs, feady to strclfh forth their arms whenever 
a boat approached.,* and snatch from her one of 
•the crew and’pull him to the bottom, in these 
conceptions we find nothing either graceful or 
sublime'. The coarse and uncultivated imagina¬ 
tion of the'Scandinavians could be moved only 
by ideas of horror, magnitude, or disagreeablencss. 
The fiction offhe Maelstrom is doubtless strongly 
figurative of the turbulence and iudiscriminittc* 
fury of the ocean; but that of the krakken and 
sea-serpent is unmeaning, ineffective, and insipid; 
and the mermaid is perhaps one of the most mi- • 
poetical creations that ever originated in the hu¬ 
man f'anev. f flie Nereids of the Greeks and lio- 
mans*are indeed scarcely yiorc pleasing, and Vir- 
gil himself strive? in vain,to render Scylla and 
Chftrybtfis either terrible or impressive. Nor has 
any nation, either civilized .or barbarous, with 
which I am acquainted, been‘successful in invent¬ 
ing agreeable allegories respecting the sea, or peo- 
plmg it with creatures of an elegant or imaginative, 
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' kind. The Egyptians personified^ assail evil 
and malignant being under the gamine df Typhon, 

and several of the nations of Yv c*t Africa regard 

• * ' ' * , 
it as the seat of punishment for the wickedbut 

'no mythology, ancient-or modern, has placed its 

elycmp upoii the ocean; or,.ventured to describe 

its expanse as a sphere affording enjoyments su- 

pbriof or even equal to wlmt are attainable upon 

the terrestrial parts of our planet. 
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. Tin: (Toast which the voyager first descries on 
approaching the Arctic regions h , (he usual route, 
is that of the southern extremity of Greenland, 
formerly called the Land of Desolation, but now, 
with less appropriateness, named Cape Farewell. 
As he nears it* the odour of vegetation and the 
murmuring of the wind amongst forests do net. 
announce the vicinity of land ; in vain -+iis eye 
wanders everywhere jfh search of human habita¬ 
tions or markg of social industry, and he listens 
with useless impatiehce U> hear the voices of bir.is 
and animals whether wild or domestic. A deep 
and /toilful silepce prevails along the desert shores, 
which rise perpendicularly to the height of two or 
three hufidred feet, and consist of dark-coloured 

cliffs eroWned with abridge of ice or snow. In 

* . • 

many places their outline is Irroken by deep bays 
and narrovvcliahnels, w licit tlfe sea lies in a state 
of undisturbed ami glassy stilhmss. Here a pro 
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bund and dry valley, yvithpreciptrqm sines, opens 
to tile coast .‘Bid stretclies far in knd—there moun¬ 
tainous icebergs*project like buttresses from the 
rocky heights, and render approach impossible 
; *— and in another quarter, dusters of islets lie dose 
to.tjie shore, and partake of its barrenness and its 
volitude. Tlie iijterior'Of the country presents a 
'Succession of masses of debated land, the lower 
parts of whidv are cased in k;e, or deeply cover¬ 
ed with snow. Their summits have in general a 
peaked or spinous form ; and, consisting of dry 
rock, and being exposed to the wind, they seldom 
display any frozen envelope, but stand forth in 
naked asperity. 

Nevertheless a sublime serenitV belongs to the 
. landscape and softens its ljorrors. Every object 
included in it breathes stillness and composure, 
and Nature seems to have there assumed her most 
imperturbable aspect. The unpeopled land, the 
silent shores, the tranquil sea, and the motionless 
icebergs, form such an harmonious combination, 
and arc so much in consistency with eaclv other, 
that the spectator views the whole with satisfied 
and absorbing delight, and even feels that the 
introduction of animated beings, or of any marks 
of their agency, would deprive the scene of its 
originality and impressiveness. 

■ The shores of all the Arctic lands hitherto ex- 
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plorcd have^^eat similarity of character. They 
are steep, fteky, ;uid very b?>ld, and*often rfcc to 
a mountainous height close to the. sea. They here 
anti there afford a narrow shingly* heady where a 
landing may be effected; but the icebergs, whiclP 
in most places Mie .ranged before them, forja a 

t * • • m • # • 

o thffi •fhan c;ven their genera# 

p t ^ 

precipiiopsness doesV The intcriof of (IrecfTland* 

and S])it/bergen, a§*far as it has bpen explored, is 

QXtremeiy rugged, and much intersected by ravines 

and valleys ; though in the former country tracts 

of level ground of considerable extent are not 

wanting. It would appear that the configuration 

of Nova Zcmbla is less elevated and irregtilar than 

that of the obiter Polar regions: however, little 

reliance can be placed upon our topography «f. 

any of them, because of the difficulty theft is of 

distinguishing \vhat is* ice and what island. In 

W cst Greenland several vpAts of ground have been 

brought under cultivation with partial success; but 

Spitsbergen aiul*Nova Zcmbla are almost entirely 
• * • 
destitute of sojl, and*produce only a few-mosses, 

‘some tufts of seurvy-grass, and a species of dwarf- 

willow, Which does not rise more than four or five 

inches alxfve the surface. * The indigenous plants 

of Greenland are more yumerorts; but they are too 

thinly scattered,*and of too Iowa growth, fp affect 

the general appearance of the country, or even tr> 
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be discoverable in its landscapes, wjwsc only fea¬ 
tures are mountains,'rocks, ice,, and show. It is 
true; that in th.e middle of tiiQ, Polar summer 
rivu'icts find cataracts' sometimes diversify <thc 
> •scene,' but their existence is both transitory and 
uncertain, for a few hours of .sevf-re frost is suffi¬ 
cient to enchain their enrl ents, * and render them 
■as scriid and motionless as tlie- icebergs frpnc which 
they derived tl’eir source. * 

The scanty vegetation of the Arctic* regions, 
and the, total want of trees there, give an astonish¬ 
ing aspect to those vast quantities of drift-wood 
which cover the eastern shores of Greenland and 
Spitsbergen, and afford an abundant supply of 
fuel and of building materials in vanintries which 
.of themselves produce neither the one nor the 
other.* This floating timber consists principally 
of firs, larches, and cedars V* some bf which retain 
’ Ijeir roots and branches,-and appear in a .state of 
freshness, while others have'lost their, bark, and 
are decayed and worm-eaten. hi-very year brings 
a new supply of these trurfks to the eoasfs,,abovc 
mentioned, and they sometimes accumulate to 
such' a degree as to ‘choke up the mouth’s of large 
bays and inlets, and even *co form piles of inter¬ 
woven timber several thousand feet in circumfer¬ 
ence. .Naturalistsdia^e long been divided in opi¬ 
nion‘with, respect* to the origin ©f the Arctic drift- 
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wood; but jnolt of them" regard itAs the produce 
of Norway Siberhi, and Aftierica, ofirriqd north¬ 
ward by the currents of the ooegn, and deposited 
at life edge of the Polar ifte, ’and' after^vard^*dis¬ 
tributed in various'directiops by local nrjd i hidden* 
tal causes. Thifc explanation seems plausible but 
it involves the existent'<?x>f a Continual northerly 
cwrrenfc ip the A ret it' seas, which re cntirely*coi** 
tradicted by daily Experience; foj in no part of 
1,1)e oceati are .the currents mord variable and un¬ 
certain ; and that of the Gulf strum), which has 
been supposed to convey great quantities of d»ift- 
wood into the frozen regions, does not sensibly 
extend its influence beyond 55" north ‘latitude. 
And if the Arctic drift-wood conies from the south, 
how can we account for its never being observed. 

at sea in its progress towards the countries»whcre 

» 

such quantities of it,fire always found accumu¬ 
lated ? . 

The theory of Maltgbrun upon this subject 
deserves attention, not more on account of it;, 
novelty* than its boldness. It is his opinion that 
*a considerable portion’ of the timber observed in 
the Polar regions comes front the bottom of the 
neighbouring seas, where 1 large tracts of forests 
exist, that have been submerged by some convul¬ 
sion of ]Slatur£, Which at a X'lnwtc* period not only 
changed the climate of the Arctic regions* but 
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sunk under tLe waves an entire Continent; and 
that those depots of dead limber, being in many 
places exposed to the action of 1 the sea, a part of 
them is occasionally detached,‘and rises to fhe 
> aurfacb an.d floats there. It appears to me, that 
thq only, objection to this theory lies in the state 
$f freshness and’ preservation ih which a gi’eat 
{X'optrtion of the Arctic drift-wood is found ; fqr 
we cannot havp any difficulty in believing that 
extensive forests' once existed in jtlie frozen re¬ 
gions, seeing that abundance of fossil timber is 
now disinterred in Iceland, and' in Siberia, and 
even in Nova Zembla. The inhabitants of all 
these countries use the drift-wood for fuel, and the 
Greenland whalers often collect it for the same pur¬ 
pose. Hut as the submersion of territory supposed 
by Maltebrun must have occurred at latest more 
than a thousand years ago, its •- forests could 
scarcely dbntiimc such a .length of time without 
change or decomposition. Had they lain so long 
imbedded in mud or sand, they, would now be 
found in a' carbonized state; and had they re¬ 
mained exposed to the sea id any ’considerable 
depth, they would now prove useless for fuel or 
anything else, on account of their saturation with 
salt-water, or, what is more likely, would,, from a 
necessary increase «,oft specific gravity from the 
same> cause, nevf?r rise to flip 'surface at all. 
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Seoresby mejjttons an instance of**a 4 boat haviijg 
been dragged to |he depth*of eight* or nine* hun¬ 
dred feet in the Greenland sea»hy a whale,' And 
detained under water several .hours. On its being 
at length brough’t to the surface, it had so com'-' 

pletely lost its Former buoyancy, tha't the geamen 

^ • * * • 
were obliged to pli^ce a boat at, each end of it, ift 

Order So .prevent its’sinking from its own weight* 
and its timbers, when afterward* broken up for 
fuel, proved • quite incombustible. The same 
writer gives the results of a variety of experi¬ 
ments which he made upon the impregnation of 
different kinds of wood with sea-water, from 
whence it appears that all of them acquire such 
an increase of* specific gravity by immersion to 
the depth of two or t^ree thousand feet, that th«*y- 
entirely lose the property of floating. I’brhaps 
most persons, ‘after reflecting upon this subject, 

• to 

will be* inclined to accede partially to the common 

opinion, and to assign the origin of nearly all the 

Arctic drift-wood to the rivers of Siberia, whose 
• • # 
banks*’at lepst in tlTc SQuthcrn parts of their 
• • • • . . 
course, are covered with tre^s, great quantities of 

which are annually uprooted and detached by the 

floods consequent upofi tiie rpplting of the snows 

during summer. ’ This* timber’having reached the 

ocean, will be conveyed eastward by the .current 

prevailing between the coasts of‘Siberia .and Sjovm 
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Zambia, and,will necessarily accumulate upon « u > 

eastern sliords of Iceland, Greenland, and Jan 

( # 

Mayen s Land,-' the places whe£ drift-wood is 
always found in greatest abundance. 

The extreme barrenness of tiie Arctic regions, 
and. their rocky and, elevated cfiaracter, would 

0 f * 4 | t ( 

point them out as Jikely*'to be ( the seat of mines of 
the precious metals, had not*'experiepce taffght it's 


that it is in vain to look for , these in very high 
latitudes in any part of the globe. 'But our ances 


tors, less instructed, were of a different opinion ; 


and we find that Martin Frobisher, who made 


three perilous voyages to discover the north-west 
passage, was commanded by Queen Elizabeth to 
search for gold ore, and that he Actually spent a 
•gfreat deal of time upon tl/e coast of Greenland 
in thaf hopeless pursuit; and, not long afterwards, 
the Dutch were impressed with the idea that a 
silver mine existed in Nova Zembla, and under¬ 
took several expeditions* in quest of it. ■ The glit¬ 
tering of marcasite in the first instance, and of talc 
or mica' in the second,, was' probably, the origin of 
the popular errqr tljat once prevailed respecting 
the riches of these Polar countries, winch recent 


observations have,shown io be in reality almost 

destitute of useful 'minerals. The ancient eastern 
y » « 

opinion, that gold* and silver, and gefns, are gene- 
rated by the influence of the sun, derives some 
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plausibility ^ijom the geographical ^distribution pf 
metals, th£ precious ones being found in *any con¬ 
siderable quantities only within /he parallels' of 
^ 0 % & 
latitude thirty north and soujth, while their mines 
* | * • 0 
increase in richness the nearer they lie t« the equa-' 

tor. The most, northerly region in’which, silver 
has ever been foun/1 in such quantity as to repa/ 
the expanse qf collecting it is Norway, where tile 
mines of Konsberg* once yielded* a considerable 
revenue’; and •that of Edswold, in the same quar¬ 
ter, has sometimes produced a little gold : but in 
the few instances in which the precious metals are 
found within the limits of the temperate or frigid 
zones, their locality is isolated and confined, while 
their existence’at all in such places seems to be 
entirely accidental, apd, as it were, uncongenial* 
to the soil around them ; and yet, by a singular 
contradiction, gold ir>n’ ; nute particles is the most 
universally diffused of'alf metals. It has even ' 
been asserted that {hero is no 'part of the globe 
where it may n<5t be found in that state; and the 
researches of.modern chemjsts have detected gold- 
dust in the leaves find flowers o^plants. 

The first of these circumstances was, it would 
appear, well known so early as the beginning of 
the sixteenth century for ^l Vter Martyr says, in 
his Decades'*of the Ocean, “ Tlferb is not any river 
in the world that does not roll g’old.” 4iut, how’- 
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eyer this mafi be, few thing's i^ljfttve. to the 
physical ‘geography of our planet are 'better de¬ 
termined than, the equatorial locality of mines 
of the precious meials; ( and supposing', on the 

other hand, that such .were to ' he fotm d in the 

» , 

Polar regions, even European. cupidity would in 

0 * • i * ( ^ 

Vain strive to overcome' the difficulties of work¬ 
ing them in a* country wlielv no fuel is procur¬ 
able except upon the coast/, where a night of 
seven months’ duration occurs every year, and 
where neither roads nor animals could be made 
available for transport or labour. 

In these regions of silence, solitude, and de¬ 
solation, ‘ the more gigantic powers of Nature do 
not always remain in that stafe of torpidity 
•wMiich the general aspect qf things would seem 
to indicate. The records of the past, and modern 
observation, prove that volcanoes nave existed in 
Greenland; and there is strong reyson to .believe 
that some of these retain tlieir activity even in 
the present day. Zeno, a Venetian navigator, 
who made a voyage of discovery, in the .Arctic 
regions in the thirtpenth cemury, mentions his 
having visited the coast of Greenland, find there 
observed a convert inhabited by religious men, 
and heated by pi'pes conveying boiling water 
through its various Apartments,' ’fins was ob- 

i , ' * 

tained from several hot springs originating in a 
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volcano, in *th$ neighbourhood of* the building, 
and most likely (tinilar in every respect* to thq.se 
now existing r?bar Mount Hecla# in Iceland/—. 

t • • * • 

Seftresby, in expipring. Jan.Mayen’s feland, si- 
tuated near the eastern coast of Greenland, dis- 
covered a volcanic vrater' ahd, various indications 

’ l •* % 

of recent volcanic ,action ; <::id at another time 
saw jets*of syioke arising from the earth in the* 
same neighbourhowd. How loi/g these 1'olar 
burning mountains have been extinct must al¬ 
ways remain uncertain; bn! we may suppose 
that they became so about the period at which 
those of lvaihtschatka, once so formidable, ceased 
their eruptions, and that of Hecla lost’ its acti¬ 
vity, or about'one hundred and fifty years ago; 
for volcanoes lying under nearly the same parallels* 
of latitude have generally been observed fo act, 
as it were, in concert, md to feel simultaneously 
the inlpulses *of Natur*', whether the effect of 
these was*to set them in operation or render them 
quiescent. 

Though the Polar regions present a frozen im¬ 
mobility of aspect,* their cxtprioi; is, nevertheless, 
^ ' • • 
liable to greater and more sudden and startling 

changes of. appearanee'than that of any other coun¬ 
try whatever. This arises JJroin the surface being 
in most pldccs encrusted wiilf fee, either in the 
form of hillocks,* level fields, ‘irregular masses. 
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Of lofty pinnacles, which in suitfmeV partly dis¬ 
solve, or fall asunder, or slide jfrom tlieir places, 
or are precipitated to the ground. The noise of 
the disrupting of jmmensp icebpgs is often lieUrd 
’ by the Polar mfvigatp in the silence of night; 
anti *wl ten in the, neighbourhood'of land, he fre- 
quently observes*their castellated peaks totter 

upon their base, and tumble 1 with a, feanfifl crasfn 

» 

into the ocean!* When a gale of wind lias blown 
‘ . 

a few hours, and raised a high ’surf, the vast 
masses of ice which adhere to the rock-bound 
coast, are quickly undermined by the beating of 
the sea, and, losing their equilibrium, drop 
amongst the waves, and are borne away from 
the shore. Their removal leads to the displace- 
Tnent of other icebergs, which were supported by 
them, but which now slide forwards and occupy 
the place of the first; and in this way a total 
change in the general outline and in thd parti¬ 
cular features of a long extent of coast fnay be ef¬ 
fected in the course of a few hours.' The same, thing 
occurs in the interior of the country,, though in a 
less yapid mannor, from the melting of'icebergs 
and their splitting into fragments, and from 0 the 

disappearance of tracts of snow dissolved by the 

« 

warmth of the meridian sun. And it is moreover 

» * \ • 1 

believed that the great icebergs, .which fill most 
of the vtilloys of Greenland * and Spitsbergen 
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throughput* thfeir whole extent, frnye a gradual 
motion forwards, Bccasiotied by the’ann&al meet¬ 
ing of that part*of them which ab»ts towards* the 
opT'n coast, and tjius exposes a large Surface to 
the summer rains and winds, and to tire action of* 

the sea. This\nJg«essiVel movement is, known 

*•••** } 

to yecur amongst, the jgka lew* of Switzerland. 

The g1-e*itest.of these is the JNler de (dace, in tlfe 

vallev of Chamouiti. A block of * ranite which 
" • • ^ 
had accidentally fallen upon its surface from one 

of the neighbouring Alpine peaks, and'had be¬ 
come fixed in the ice, was observed to move a 
distance of three-quarters of a league in twenty 
years, or at the rate of a hundred and eighty- 
eight yards annually. .In like manner, it is pro¬ 
bable that all the inland glaciers of the Polar 
regions, however stupendous, undergo a gradual 
change of position; *ik! this is partly confirmed 
by hufnan olwervation,*defective and casual as it' 
has necessarily been in* a quarter of the globe 
so little frequented and so inhospitable. 

Hut let us, cease to contemplate these sfcenes of 
desolation, these frozen solitudgs, where Nature 
neither "peaks to our hearts, nor presents to our 
eyes any tiling connected witlw the history of. the 
human species. Their aniyaf inhabitants, pecu¬ 
liar as they are. shall not draw* from us* even a 
transient regard. * Let us leave the 'bear ail’d 
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walrus gambolling upon the ice*o>r' basking'at 

midnight in ' the frigid radiance of fhe aurora 

borealis, and allow the silent arcfcic fox to pur- 
* * ♦ . « / 

sue his lone way amidst th? drifting snow; we vtfill 
‘diginto th® earth, and find not far from its surface 
treasures dearer t( ? tbe*eye of the/philosopher than 
mines of the precious metals. , Iceland and Nova 
2emTjla will afford us specimens of, fossil*wood, 
to prove that their bleak and treeless territories 
were once overshadowed by flourishing forests.- 
Upon the coasts of Siberia, and in the neighbour¬ 
ing islands, we shall disinter heaps of bones be¬ 
longing to an extinct species of elephant, fitted 
to live only in warm latitudes; and under the 
ices of Greenland will be discovered specimens of 
'tropical plants imbedded in /he coal formations of 
that country. By what,process of reasoning shall 
we account for the existence of these astonishing- 
animal and vegetable remains in regions'whose 

. i 

climate is at present so totally uncongenial to the 
natural productions ,of even the' coldest of the 
temperate zones ? 

According to ,Buffon, it is "exactly thirty-six 
thousand years since elephants first began to inha¬ 
bit the Polar regions. They could not, .he thinks, 
have lived there at a^ earlier period, because it 
would have been* too hot for them ; nor at a much 
later one,‘because it would haVe been too cold. 
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liift they did hot long find the Arctic lands g 
congenial place ofi abode, for the refrigeration of 
the substance of our planet prodbeing a pro^res, 
sivt* diminution of temperature, they were forced 
to proceed’gradually southward, in search of a 
milder climate ;N|nd the Coil tinned southerly* mi¬ 
gration of the species, occasioned by that cause/ 
at length conducted’* them to the equatoriaT re-* 
gions, which arc new’ alone suitable to their con¬ 
stitution." In‘this way the French philosopher 
explains how elephants’ bones are found diffused 
in every parallel of latitude between the north 
pole and the torrid zone. An English modem 
writer takes a less fanciful view of the* subject, 
and would peisuade us .that the fossil remains of 
elephants which we dilily discover in northern re¬ 
gions, are the skeletons of those numerous troops 
of the species which/the Mongol conquerors al¬ 
ways had in their armfes ’when they marched to 
subdue foreign nations; tm-1 that the bones of a 
similar kind, which are met \vith in Arctic lands, 

* • m • 

are in‘reality those of walruses and other* amphi¬ 
bia*, natives of the spot. Maupertuis, reasoning 
upon an*inseription in unintelligible characters 
which he’.found at VCinso, in. Lapland, supposes 
that thd Polar regions may, at one time have en- 
joyed a clifnate, similar to wfiat the Equatorial 
ones now do, but that a change*n the position o'f 
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the earth’s a^iS having withdraw]/theta from the 
djreet influence of the sun, they necessarily as¬ 
sumed that stwrile, frozen, and desolate character 

1 ' ’ i , 

which at- present belongs to them, though they 
still retail* under their surface the remains of their 
foimer, animal and, vegetable' Reductions. But 
'no theory respecting the fossil exuvne of the Arctic 
regions can be built upon any foundation more 
substantial th&n conjecture, and our recent in¬ 
creased knowledge of the subject has only led to 
increased difficulties in appreciating it. 

The whole coast of Siberia is strewed with 
mammoths’ bones ; but the Liaehoff Islands, lying 
near to it in the Frozen Ocean, and first discover¬ 
ed and visited by the Cossack Wolstnog in 1776, 
consist almost entirely of the skeletons of prodigi¬ 
ous animals of the elephant and rhinoceros kind, 
which exist in such quantities that, according to 
Maltebrun, that part of the eartlnseems to have 
been the general cemetery of these inhabitants of a 
world anterior to our own. “ The great territory 
called Flew Siberia,” says the same author, “which 
extends to the north «of the Strait of Holies, pre¬ 
sents also many similar indications of the catastro¬ 
phes to which our planet have been -subjected ; 
and in addition to thqse the remains of monstrous 
birds, a-kind of remains which qi;e found almost 
nowhere else. IVl. Hcdenstroirf, we are informed, 
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ha# brought*frofn thence feathers and .claws whiej? 
must have*beloiig«d to birds three o/four'times as 
large as our eonAors; and he mentions having seen 

• | i * ® 

loi% rows of petrified wpod it) the shape of square 
beams.” 

Bearing in thc^e fal*t<i arid various others 
of a similar description, we s’:all feel but little dis¬ 
posed ft) rest satisfied* with any of tire theories*thaf 

have hitherto been •offered in explanation of the 
• • 
anomalous appearances which abound upon the 

surface of the globe. It is in vain that some 

writers assure us that the skeletons found in the 

Arctic regions belonged to elephants that were 

drowned in the deluge, and carried thither by 

currents. It is* in vain .that they tell us that the 

entire crust of the globe was dissolved and decom-' 

posed by sea-water ajt the time of the floo^T and 

soon after precipitated ioto'its former state of soli- 

dity, w'itli the* admixture of shells, plants, and 

animal exuviie, It is in*vVui that they insist that 

the physical constitution of opr planet was always 

similai* to wljat it is at present, and that*its pro- 

ductions*in fprmer*times weye tl^e counterpart of 

what tlu'y now are. 

When we contemplate the wist extent of unin- 
habitablfc territory at eitliei^ 
actual state* of desolation wifli’the vestiges of 
abundant animal Jtnd vegetable* existence which 


pole, and contrast its 
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the Arctic countries exhibit, and fi'bith the Ant- 

r t 4 * 

arctic oties would probably d& likewise, could 
they be exploi\?6, vre are forced*to believe that 
our globe has undergone /catastrophes and revoiu- 
1 lions greater than could have been produced by 
any .physical agent \viih which* wvf are acquainted, 

w * * # | * 

hnd therefore necessarily referable to astronoinieal 
Causes, which must have at 'Some period. o\ oth6r 
occasioned a change in the earth’s position relative 
to the sun. It would be unnecessary to have re¬ 
course to such a supposition, had we the slightest 
grounds for concluding that the mammoths and 
other animals above alluded to did-not live and 
die in those places where their bones are now 
found, or at least in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of them. But their,anatomical characters 
distinctly indicate that they must have existed in 
a temperate, or even a warm climate; and if, in 
accordance with this fact,' we transfer their place 
of abode to our present* equatorial regions, how 
shall we account for their skeletons being convey¬ 
ed in prodigious heaps f,o the Arctic lands, and de¬ 
posited there, apd there exclusively ? <■ On the 
other hand, let us insist that the Siberian mam¬ 
moth was fitted to Jive in the frozen regions, and 
the question immediately obtrudes itself, why are 
not they found thfcre now ? and what has caused 
the destruction cif the species in countries which 
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are* at. prcsrtil fs well calculated i'Sr jits existence' 
as they e$er weir ? The plants of a* tropical 
aspect lately oilierved in the coTi> formation's ‘ of 

• f • ^ ^ 

Greenland, and the fossil wpod of Iceland and 
• • • m 
Nova Zembla, serve to render it almost certain 

that the Polar legions pf bAtlj hemispheres, most 
have, at one time eqjoye<f*a climate infinitely less' 
rl^oroift .tliaii, what They now do*; and we* are* 
compelled to inquire how this chdfigo happened, 
and whether it was effected by degrees, or in a 
sudden manner. We shall incline to the' former 
opinion, if we consider the stability of the solar 
system, and the unchanging routine of the celes¬ 
tial bodies; no sudden alteration in either having 

come within th& range of human observation. 

* 0 
Taking this view pf the subject, I think w< 

may suppose that ouj; planet has in reality^hrep 
kinds of motion, on^ aunXl round the sun, ano¬ 
ther diurnal upon its aids', and a third of an ex¬ 
ceedingly dow kind*; via. a revolution at right 
angles to the ecliptic, the result of which must 

evidently be,to bring*every part of tfie surface of 

• • 

the eartk successively undei; the equator, and to 
cause every different country to pass through and 
experience, each variety of climate, hot or cold, 
that we nre at present acquajpted with. Our globe 
may, in th<* lapse of countless 'ages, have com¬ 
pleted this kind of revolution several times; but 
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it is to be inferred, from the animal, and vegetable 
r^mainsfound in the Arctic lands,'that it has com¬ 
pleted it onceeit least. At the J 'period, then, at 
which the Polar regions Jay within the template 
or torrid v-zone, Siberia, Greenland, and Nova 
Zembl?, were covered "with a lu^riant vegetation, 
'and inhabited by mammoth^, rhinoceroses,, and 
gigantic birds, which continued to .exist, there till 
these countries began to be withdrawn from the 
direct influence of the sun, and to approximate 
to theit present relative position to the ecliptic. 
After some thousands of years, they will again 
resume for a time their equatorial situation, and 
similar forms of animal and vegetable life will be 
repeated upon their surface, and' will eventually 
'perish from the same causp that destroyed those 
species of both, whose exuvia? excite the astonish¬ 
ment and speculation of the philosophers of the 
present day. This theory enables ..us to assign to 
every quarter of the globe the successive enjoy¬ 
ment of an equitable proportion of those advan¬ 
tages Which belong to different climates, ‘instead 
of leaving us t<? suppose that the .Polar regions 
have always been doomed to darkness and* ste¬ 
rility, and unable-to conjecture why . so large a 
portion of the eartl^ should remain useless and 
inaccessible to rriah. 

The climate of the Arctic regions is less rigorous 
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and insupportable than might be sifpposed. This 
is in a gretit degr*e owing to the generally ealjri 
state of the atnJosphere there du'^lig a. consider- 
abth part of the ^year.. fn iGyeenland* there is 
sometimes scarcely any wind for si v or seven 
weeks together ^pntl ^ the'se. times the rqeridfen 
sun feels opj>ressive*to anTEuropran. Spitzbergen 
aftd N<5v« Zambia are tempestuous during the 
winter; and the south-west winds in particular 
blow witli excessive fury, and bring heavy falls 
of snow. In summer, fog suceur almost, daily 
throughout the Polar regions; but in other sea¬ 
sons the atmosphere is extremely clear. Astrono¬ 
mical observations, independent of those requisite 
for determining the longitude, have never been 
made in these desolate countries; nor are the 
skies there, notwithstanding the wintry trai l spa, 
rency of the air, fai yur.ib^yfor anything of the 
kind, the corruscations hf‘the aurora borealis ob¬ 
scuring the stars an(f coitfusing the vision of the 
observer. Nevertheless, it V£ould be interesting 

to ascertain \vhether tlie celestial bodies, *as seen 

• • * • 

through *a superior telescope, assume an appear¬ 
ance* any"way different from what they do in Eu¬ 
rope, where, even in the severest winters, the dgns- 

• t 

ity and tefractive power of jthe atmosphere must 
fall infinitely short of what exists in Spitsbergen 
and Nova Zembla at the same seftson of the year/ 
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Of all the aboriginal races of imen respecting 
whom I have yet had occasion to speak, those of 
the Arctic regions least deserve the attention of 
the historian or philosopher, because their physi¬ 
cal condition has always presented insurmount¬ 
able obstacles to the developement of their facul- 
' ties, and to the diffusion of new ideas amongst 
them. But while we assert this, we must also in 
justice admit that the Greenlanders, the Esqui¬ 
maux, and the Samoyeus, are nearly as 1 far ad¬ 
vanced in knowledge arid civilization as any peo¬ 
ple well can be under the same circumstances: 
and that their intellectual deficiencies are a«matter 
of necessity, dependent upon'their physical con¬ 
dition, instead of being the result of ‘imperfect 
organization, or of a natural feebleness of under- 

l * 

standing. It seems,,necessary to make this dis¬ 
tinction ; for it is a vulgar opinion that the rigours 
of a PolaV climafe always prevent the growth and 
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• • 

expansion of Jtl jp human faculties, alid render ine.n 
rude, obttfse, Mid.uncultivated ; and that, on the 
other hand, thJmore temperate &ifd fruitAil^lny 
regidn is, the more polished,’and intelligent will 
its aboriginal inhabitants .be found ty be. But*' 
extreme cold haw. in. reality Ho unfavourable iuflu- 
ence upon the hurqan ufttlerstanding; and if the 
})eoplc«of Polar countries are remarkable for the 
fewness and poverty of their idea£ it is not be¬ 
cause their minds are incapable of embracing a 
greater number of these, but because the' care of 
providing subsistence, and of protecting them¬ 
selves from .the elements, necessarily engrosses 
their whole attention, and leaves them* no time 
for anything else. The thoughts of the Green- 
lander or Esquimaux^ run solely and exclusively* 
upon whale and seal-fishing; and he is grossly 
ignorant of all other * sabots and occupations. 
But this does, not imply that he i*s incapable of 
understanding such,’or tint he'would be unable 

to extend the range of his mind, were he to be 
• _ # 
relieved from the daily aqd absorbing labour of 

procuring a supply of food,for himself and his 

family. "The Greenlander, clothed in oily skins, 

inhabiting*.! subterranean squalid hut, and living 

upon the flesh of*sea-monsters’ and drinking their 

blood, though a disgusting oBjett to the. eye of 
• • » • 
taste, is in reality a being well fitted to awakeft 
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in our min<Js' , both interest and Pommiseration ; 
aijd the* dispassionate and pliil)s/»plue!i] observer 
of liuman lifeiwill feel more disposed to admire 
his ingenuity in contriving to ( exist at all in the 
region where Providence has placed him, than to 
dwell ypon the na^roWne^s, of ideas, and the 
offensive cliaracter of some of Jliis social habits. 

Viewing the extreme baft-enness, of tbt Polftr 
regions, and their eternal winter, and the scanty 
and precarious means of subsistence which they 
afford, 'we should naturally suppose that their 
aboriginal inhabitants must hold the lowest rank 
in the scale of human existence ; but this is so far 
from being the case, that the physical hardships 
and privations which they experience seem to 
quicken their faculties, instead of paralyzing and 
circumscribing them ; and jf we wish to sec our 
Species in its most baCnarous state, we must actu¬ 
ally turn our eyes towards some of the finest and 
most favoured regions of the globe. The Anda¬ 
man Islands, lying i,n the Gulf of Bengal, covered 
with luxuriant vegetation, refreshed by'.annual 
rains, and abounding in all kinds of game, con¬ 
tain a race of men who differ from beasts of ‘prey * 
only in being able to speak and to walk erect. 

i • 

They go absolutely naked? live in the libllows of 
trees, tat raw flesh, and are addicted* to cannibal- 

i t • • 

ism, and‘havc a'horror of strangers of every de- 
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scjiption. Jy itiie fertile interior** of Brazil are 
found tfie»l*uril^dians, wllo nearly'resemble the 
people just de&ribed, except th^ they 'doMioJ 
doi diir their own specieS; ’and the forests of 
Ceylon, and the jungles of the Mysore, in South* 
ern Hindostan, ^re. inhabited by coinmunities* of 

1 * i * j, * 

people totally unacquainted wjtli even the sim¬ 
plest fiurjns of social* order or the’rudest arts of 
life. It is difficult.to explain how'tribes of men, 
placed ih tilts fruitful and favor i able regions 
above mentioned, should remain immeasurably in¬ 
ferior in intelligence to the natives of the Polar 
countries, whose time is incessantly devoted to the 
pursuit of the sea animals upon which th£y altoge¬ 
ther depend fo£$ubsistence, and whose snow-cover¬ 
ed domains present few objects calculated to excite* 
reflection or awaken curiosity in an uninstrricted 
mind; but the fact series t^show that the‘rigours 
of an Arctic climate art* not necessarily unfavour¬ 
able to the. developeihenU of the* human faculties, 
and that the mind is not an intellectual thermo- 
meter,/whose grade afid range are regulated and 

limited Jby the temperature, of the surrounding 

• . * • 

atmosphtfre. 

The voyages undertaken during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ in search of a north-west or a 
north-east passage to India, first made, us ac¬ 
quainted with the* aboriginal inhabitants of the 

M 2 
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Arctic regiops.' Martin l 1 robishqf, #in explorifig 
the coasts of Greenland had frfiqjjent ftitercourse 
ivitji the natives of that coimt/y. Borroughs, 
passing through YV^ygatj? Straits, found the ba- 
‘ moyeds livjng in Nova Zenihla ,* while about the 
same time various jmerchants visited Lapland by 
sea and by. land, and enjoyed full opportunities of 
observing its inhabitants. The Esquimaux wcle 
not discovered till a later period, and were pro¬ 
bably first seen by Baffin, though wo possessed 
no accurate information respecting them previous 
to the journeys of Hearne and of Mackenzie to 
the North Pacific Ocean. The Russians began to 
explore Kamtschatka about the middle of the last 
century, and soon after invaded arid conquered it; 
and in this way acquired a lyiowledge of an Arctic 
race"of people whose existence had not previously 
been known, or everpfcuspccted, .in Europe. All 
these nations bear a strong general jesemblance to 
each other in their moml and physical condition 
and constitution; but still they present some distin¬ 
guishing shades of character, worthy at least of 
that casual attention which I fear the generality 
of readers will even reluctantly bestow upon a-sub- 
ject of such confined and partial interest. 

The Laplanders' dpserve the Arst rank 1 amongst 

I • t 

the Arctic nations, because they excel all the 
others both in ' intelligence and in the arts of 
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social life, anjaU as tlie advances *?tre which they 


Jcial life, sma’J as the advances *&ri 
have mads in either of these, except*in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of tile Gulf of Botlnfl;/ where’, B^ing 
irntlie habit of meeting tile Swedish and Norwe¬ 
gian fur-trtiders several times a year, they have 
acquired some knowledge of foreign customs, and 
also a taste for KpirofidStn nuyiufaetures. It is 
rtdy wiljiin the Arctic circle that' the Laplanddf 
is now to be found'in his genu in </ state. There 
lie leads for the most part a nonride life, driv¬ 
ing his flocks of reindeer from place to |>lace, 
living upon their milk and the wild berries which 
his country .produces, and residing in a tent in 
summer, and building himself a subterraneous hut 
for the winter.,* Low as he ranks in the scale of ci¬ 


vilization, he has carried one of the indications of 
that state to a very high degree of perfectioif—I 
mean the domesticating oriqjTnmals. Not Content¬ 
ed with simply subsisting upon the'flesh and milk 
of his reindeer, he train* them* to carry burdens 


and draw a sledge; and in the last case with so 

much .Skill, that the Snimal is guided in his path, 

• • # 

’and checked or hastened in # his speed, merely by 
a loatheV thong tied to his horns, and by the 
voice of his master. *The Laplander, during his 
summer* wanderings, ^seldom ’enjoys any society 
but that of* Ins’own family; hut, to conjpensate 
for this, he forme an acquaintance with ‘every 
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reindeer that ‘ belongs to his flotfk, studies his 
character and peculiarities of teyj}i?r, g^es him a 
garjie, and eiM'eavours to acquire his affection 
and confidence. In, this ,way he soon ascertains 
what each jinimal is best fitted for, arfd w r hat his 
value really'is; so that whgrna foist, or the mar¬ 
riage of one of jiis diihghtefs, or the want of 
food! demands that he should kill ong «of hi% 
flock, he is enabled to select for that purpose the 
individual whose loss will be the smallest deprij 
vation to liimself. 

The Laplander is active in his habits, of a 
cheerful disposition, and a voluble ..talker. He 
loves gafldiness in dress, and attaches a great 
value to the precious metals, though money is 
■scarcely known to him as a medium of exchange. 
On Obtaining any gold or silver coins, he either 
adorns his person wjf£i them, or secretly buries 
them, concealing the transaction from even his 
wife and children ; so «that,’ should he die sud¬ 
denly, or at a distance from home, all know¬ 
ledge of his treasure perishes with hint* The 
furniture and utensils of the * Laplander are, as' 
may' be supposed, of the humblest description ; 
his clothes are made of skills, he plays" no games 
of any kind, and lias so li.ttle idea of music that 
his songs consist* of mfrrely the repetition of three 
or four words in t. fowling and lugubrious tone of 
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voj,ce. Hegive no account qf his religion, 
except tfiak he tfclieves'in th%> existence of malig¬ 
nant Spirits, ant in the magical, powers of. the 
priests or sorcerer's of his country. The selling* 
of winds to* mariners by these impostors is *a cir-„ 
cumstance too ivell. known to hi- mfre than al¬ 
luded to here; though the practicability*of the 
• • • 
thing Mias long believed in the north .of Europtyuuf, 

is still asserted by .many of the Norwegian and 
Icelandic* fishermen. The Lapland son erers are 
also much addicted to the practice (<• divination, 
in which they employ an instr.aueni called the 
Runic drum, which consists of a piece of parch¬ 
ment stretched upon a wide hoop, and inscrib¬ 
ed with various fantastic characters; a hand 
like that of a cloc’k turns upon a pivot in the 
centre of the circle, and the operator affects. to 
be guided in *his predictions by observin g to! 
wards what figure oV syn)b<M it may in appear¬ 
ance spontaneously .direct itself, its movements 
being regulated Jby a loadstone which he secretly 
slides along the undersurface*of the jKirchment. 

* The (.Irecirlandcg ‘next claims a transient re¬ 
gard. He is not really infVriof in intelligence 
to the Laplander, tliuugh the disadvantages at¬ 
tending .his physical condition make him so in 
appearance.. * Possessing n*> floqks or domestic 
animals,' living* *iij an intolcmbly rigorous cli- 
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. mate, and deriving a precarious .^1,1 Insistence frpin 
the sea, his ideas art? intensely lLcal; c while the 
crossness of bps food and the nature of his ap¬ 
parel render his personal habits coarse and A>f- 

* fensive. Nevertheless, t he constructs his winter 
habitation with a degree of ..art#-which is to be 
admired, and upon a plan which, in so far as 
vesjA-cts the preservation of.,heat, could not per¬ 
haps be improved upon, at .least in a country 
where the only building materials .procurable are 
stones and snow. In the management of his 
kajak, or canoe, he shows as much dexterity as 
the Laplander does in conducting, his reindeer 
and sledge; while he far surpasses him in the 
variety of arts which he employs' hi the capturing 
.of game, whether at sea or upon land. Nor does 
the-disposition of the Greenlander partake of that 
sjivpbrsr.oss which might be expected from his 
mode of life,'and uie,severity of toil which he 
often undergoes in his t seal and whale fishing 
expeditions. On the contrary,,, he is gay and 
sociable,, ami a great retailer of long stories, of 
which he himself is in most iii.stances the hero. 

One singular custom prevails amongst the 
Greenlanders, which seems indicative of a state of 
refinement to which they have -In reality no pre¬ 
tensions. When two'individuals'happen to quar¬ 
rel. they never think of coming'to blows, or of 
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deciding tlic jnatter by single combat, as is com¬ 
monly dortt elslw]iere* but‘they fix*a time for a 
trial of skill ar raillery. Notice* jfeing giVelyof 
this*the friends of caph *pa^ty assemble at the 
appointed liour, and seal, themselves^ upon the* 
ground in a circle, placing the hostile pair in.the 
centre of it. He o| thb *tnvo w]*o happens to en- 
jfty tin* privilege of Speaking fi: st, begins to SSsaif 
his adversary in the* form of a hartfngue, turning 
him int<5 ridicule in every possible way, setting 
forth his faults and peculiarities, describing his 
past follies, and'striving to render him an object 
of contempt, and aversion to the auditors and 
spectators. No sooner has lie concluded his dis¬ 
course, than ly*> opponent commences a similar 
strain of satire and recrimination ; and this mu-, 
tual war of words is continued alternately fThti] 
both parties have exl/hust^jl their matc'PTnls ftifc. 
carrying it on. The .seniors 'of the‘assembly then 
carefully weigh all that li*ts been* spoken on either 
side, and proclaim victorious^ the individual who 
in thejV opinion has *best ^defended himself, and 
‘most effectually assailed and aspersed his opponent. 
And here the affair is expected to terminate. ‘This 
sort of amusement is Highly relished by the Green¬ 
landers ;• and both Cryntz and Egede affirm that 

much broad*humour, and even*w1t, is ofttyi elicit- 
• • • • 
ed upon occasions* of the kind ;*and that the au- 
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ditors are kept?.in a state of merripiqnfc during (he 

whole of the exhibition. The Gjreenknclers also 

entertain thenfcelves with feasts and dances, but 
r V 

they haws no idea of 'music, even of the rudest 

'kind.* Pretended sorcerers, called Angekoks, 

abound amongst them,’and .possess great influ- 
• * * 

ence, for they arrogate*'ti* themselves the power 
Y>f Visiting heaven and' help of conversing with 
the dead, antf of controlling* Jthe elements. The 
Greenlanders derive from these men their ideas 
of religion, which are too frivolous and unsys¬ 
tematic to deserve notice or examination here. 

The Samoyeds are a singular race of Arctic 
people, respecting whom little accurate informa¬ 
tion has hitherto been obtained * They chiefly 

.inhabit the northern coasts of Russia bordering 

* 

upcM the Frozen Ocean, and are found also in the 
gareot- island of Nova^Zenfbla; but some writers 
assert that they never reside there, and only visit 
it during summer, wit(i the view of collecting 
furs. The Samoyed has less acquaintance with the 
arts of life than either the Laplander or the*Creen- 
lander. He is diminutive lie stature and awk¬ 
ward in his gait, and he clothes himself in the 
skins of wild beasts ; and, figorous as his climate 
is, he constructs his habitation without art, and 
lives almost unsheltered from the* inclemencies of 
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the. weathert , He subsists chiefly upon seals and 
foxes, and »wanilers from pl&ce to place with his 
family *in scared of a precarious rtical; but, not¬ 
withstanding the miserabldness of his condition, 

. • * . ' . . . . . 
he practises a greater varjety of religious rites 

than any other Arctic people do. Hc / pays addi¬ 
tion to wooden idolfj, bearing a gross resemblance 
t<* the*lmman figuite, and offers' them bldbdy’ 
sacrifices; and his obedience to his priest is so 
great, that he follows him wherever he may 
choose to go, and supplies him with food at all 
times. The prie’st acquires this degree of influ¬ 
ence by performing incantations, and by pre¬ 
tending to be in habitual communication "with the 
Deity. In Hajtluyt’s collection of voyages, there 
is preserved a fragment respecting the Samoyeds, 
written by one Johnson, who was servant "to 
Richard Chancellor whbn lie visited ltusSftPfln-wii 
embassy in Queen Elizabtlb’s reign.* It describes 
at some length the joggling of a' Samoyed priest, 
who, after other* feats, appeared to transfix him¬ 
self wlfli a sword; antt the deception must have 
• , , 

been well managed? for the narrator felt convinced 
of its reality, and attributes the whole to super¬ 
natural agency. The 'Samoyeds are numerically 
perhaps .the most incpnsiderable nation in the 
world in proportion to th6 cKtent of territory 
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which they occupy ; nor is the lit^la tiiat we, do 
know respecting tl/em calcula tfd t® make us 
f desirous of kiWwing any more. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to speak df j,he 
"Esquimaux, because (hey are now generally ac¬ 
knowledged to be of the same race as the Green¬ 
landers, whom t'licy closely resemble in every im¬ 
portant or interesting particular. The only Arctic 
nation which remains to be 'noticed, is that inha¬ 
biting Kamtschatka. It is true that the penin¬ 
sular part of that country lies beyond the Polar 
circle; but as the climate of a great portion of it 
is extremely rigorous, and as the physical condi¬ 
tion of its inhabitants is similar to what is observed 
in other frozen regions, a short account of them 
. may properly enough be introduced here. 

TCamtschatka was discovered by the Russians in 
A7&5Vnd the quantity "of valuable furs which 
they observed amdhgst the natives, led them to 
attempt the conquest of the”eountry, in order that 
they might obtain a tribute of peltries from it. 
The invading force consisted of only a f'j'vv Cos¬ 
sacks, who met with much more resistance, and 
encountered many' more difficulties, in accom¬ 
plishing their object than had been expected. 
The Kamtschatkans shut themselves up in fortified 
places,,and fougltf desperately in defence of their 
liberty; and in* some instances, when pressed to 
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thg last degree, and forced to abandflfti tlieir strong¬ 
holds, they»first massacred their wives and children, 
and tlfcn fled mid took up a posft^m somewhere 
else,* resolutely continujngf on the defensive till 
overpowered by numbers, and either killed or* 
made prisoners* This kind of warfare was pro¬ 
longed many years^ bi!t*the Kpmtsehatkans per- 
ctavin# that they whre likely to be extermiifatecP 
by the Kussians, anti that they had no chance of 
Qver beirtg ablp to expel them from the country, 
at length sued for peace, and agreed to pa} - tri¬ 
bute in peltries. * 'Pilings were gradually restored 
to tranquillity, but not till nearly one-third of the 
entire population of Kamtsehatka had peTishcd by 
war and faming* The Kamtschatkans, like most 
other Arctic nations, live in tents in summer,, 
and in lints in winter. These latter are ncSrly, 
subterraneous, tlieir cortical roofs alone rislU'J llbi)*'**• 
the surface of the ground ; •ancKweri’ty or thirty of 
them ofteu stand clbse togethef, forming a little 
village, called an ostrog in ^ lie language of the 

country. KamtschatWi abciunds with rivers which 

• • 9 

Yurnisb salmon and other Jnnds of fish in vast 

quantities, and upon these her inhabitants almost 

, « 

exclusively subsist; fob tlieir cQuntry does not pro¬ 
duce the reindeer, or .any animal susceptible of 

domestication except the (Tog* 'Him they train 
•• • t • • 
to draw a sledge, and to perform dong journeys on 
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the snow, and 1 his services in tliaUway prove, as 
valuable to them as'those of.thlc reindeer do to 
r th(? Laplander^/ In summer the Kamtscha'tkan is 
actively * engaged in fishing; but he passed the 
‘ greater part of the cold season within doors, in 
the. society of his wife and family, and leads a 
life of indolence except when he happens to go 
'abroad to limit sables and 4rmines. Unlike the 
inhabitants of any other Arctic region, he occa¬ 
sionally makes use of an intoxicating substance, 
which possesses, it would appear, even greater 
powers of excitement than ardent spirits or opium. 
It is a plant named moueho-more, which grows 
wild in Kamtschatka, and resembles a mush¬ 
room in its external character. The effects of the 
-moueho-more are obtained by chewing small quan¬ 
tities of it at intervals; and should the doses of it 
JwrV&Fy ''frequently repeated, the person under 
their operation grows • delirious, and is liable to 
commit every kind of ertraVagancc, and at length 
sinks into a trance from which he slowly recovers, 
unconscious of what he haS done, or of Wjiat has 
occurred around him. Happily, the Kamtschat- 
kans are sparing and cautious in the use of the 
moueho-more, reserving if chiefly for; feasts and 
occasions of rejoicing, which however .occur as 
often a? the means of* those who are to partake in 
them will admit; for this people delight much 
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in ,showing«hes»itality to one anothtr, and also to 
the foreigners whg may visit their country, pro¬ 
viding* these are not Russians. Dobell, the Sibe¬ 
rian ^traveller, mention^ a'peculiar custsm, con¬ 
nected with the present subject, which prevails 

* 

amongst the Kamtschatkans, and which it seems 
to me might advimtdjgtVmsly’lie adopted else¬ 
where.* # \Vhcn a h(M, after having entertained' 
one of his own countrymen for a reasonable length 
<lf time, finds that he is not disposed to take his 
departure, he causes a certain dish, calk d tolkoetha, 
to be prepared and served up at the next meal. 
The composition of this dish never varies, though 
a great variety of articles enter into it; and no 
sooner does thjf unwelcome visiter see it placed 
upon the table, than he perceives that his com¬ 
pany has ceased to be agreeable to his entertainer, 
and that it is expected that he will quit file 
without delay; for the tolkootha is ntVer presented 
under any circumstances whatever except for the 
purpose of conveying a sileqt notification to the 
above effect, nor can flie individual to whom this 
is addressed disregard it witjiout^ committing an 
outrage of the laws of hospitality, which would 
subject hiiiy to general contempt and aversion. 
In the custom just described we find greater deli¬ 
cacy and ingenuity than could be*expected amongst 
) 0 * * 
a people so uncivilised as the IvaiAtschatkans, and 
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it reminds tu> of (lie mode in whtfdfc the Asiatic 
intimates to his visifcr that it ia time*'for him to 
t^ke Teave. lie makes him some trifling present, 
and it then beeomes ifinperative upon the receiver 
to retire without delay, however insignificant the 
gift may be, and it seldom amounts to more than 
a piece of betel-nut, ol H fejv drops of attar of 
'■rosfe. 

1 ' 

If, in taking a general vie tv of the Arctic nati¬ 
ons, we are struck with the miserablencSs of their 
condition, we can at least have the consolation of 
reflecting that they are absolutely contented with 
it, and that none of them would exchange it for 
any other. It is well known that the natives of 
beautiful and fertile regions have fewer and more 
feeble local attachments than those of less favoured 
.laffds. That love of country, which scarcely be- 
j fengy to^he character of a'n inhabitant of the Tor¬ 
rid zone, assumes^the form of a predominating 
passion in the neighbourhood of the Arctic circle, 
and appears in perhaps its greatest possible inten¬ 
sity amidst the snows and *ices of the No/Jli Pole. 
Most of the early explorers < of the Arctic seas 
were in the habit of enticing on board their.ships 
some specimens of. the different nations that hap¬ 
pened to fall in 'their w;iy, and carrying them 
home .with them* *Jlut in no Instance was the 
Greenlander. 01 baniander. «r*^amoved. found 
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• 

willing to (Jmtfhis country, though bribed witl .1 
presents and deiicf^te food, and caressed and cop- 
soled in every possible way ; and ..the epptors Jhli 
witys found it necessary, to* 115 c force in detaining 
their prisoners, who in many cases jiincd away 
and died shortly after.losing sight of their native 
land, and in other* leaded ovevhoard as soon as 
they cftuld fyid an 1, opportunity pf doing so. 
Leems mentions, in his account of Dani.di Lap- 
land, that when the King of Denmark desired 
that several natives of that country should‘be sent 
to Copenhagen, to be instructed in the arts of 
civilized life,* 110 Laplander was found willing to 
comply with his Majesty’s proposals, or*disposed 
to expatriate 1 win self upon any terms whatever. 
About the same time, Jive Greenlanders, that had 
been entrapped by the master of a fishing-vessel, 
were brought to. Copenhagen ; but thcrtTgii they 
were treated vvjth the utmbst kindness and indul¬ 
gence, and* gratified in all their'desires, three of 

them soon died df grief, and*the other two even- 
* • t * 
tually shared, a similar fate, after having made 

• * 1 

several desperate Init unsuccessful attempts to 
return to* their native country. On the other 
hand, it is*, curious to’remark .how easy it has, al¬ 
ways been to persuade the inhabitants of the tro¬ 
pical parts of the earth to quit "their native land, 
whatever degree of* fertility and loveliness might 
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belong to it. ‘Many of the Rahama Minders volun¬ 
tarily accompanied Col am bus /luring his voyages 
infthe Caribbean seas, and even went with him to 
Europe.* When IIis L pauiola had become nearly 
depopulated, in consequence of the excesses and 
rapacity of the Spaniards, Ovantlo, who was go¬ 
vernor there at the tin’le, hsent three ships to the 
'Leucayan archipelago, to procure from thence' a 
supply of labourers for the mines. The person in 
command of the expedition assured the Ecu cay an s 
that he had come from a distant country, the 
happy abode of their ancestors, and that his object 


was to convey there every individual who felt any 
desire to visit his deceased parents, friends, or 
relatives. The inconsiderate LCncayans, simple 
enough to be imposed upon by this ill-contrived 
tale, and totally unfettered by any attachment to 
"thPlT native land, hurried in crowds on board the 
Spanish vessels, which immediately setting sail, 
carried them to an abode of sorrow, from which not 


one of their number, ever returned. Cook, during 
his voyages amongst the South Sea island 1 ?, found 
many of the inhabitants willing to accompany him 
to any other part of the world; and Kotzebue, the 
Russian navigator, met with various instances of 


this migratory spirit in the course of the Polyne¬ 
sian discoveries," whicli he made some years ago in 
the shiplturick'. Is it the privations and the pre- 
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• * 

caripusncss belonging to their mode* of life, that 
make the Aretiq nations feel an intense interest 
in the Inhospitable regions which it they inliabijf;. 
while"the natives of tropical countries, obtaining 
without fatigue or danger .all the requisites for 

subsistence, and liavkig, as it were, little direct 

• • * 

communion with theyr <wh* soil, ytre less prone to 
fofm stnoijg local attachments ? 

It is scarcely necessary for me u> suite, mat no 
aboriginal*inonqments of art exist in the Polar 
regions. Nor could we expect that nations so un¬ 
favourably situated as are the Laplanders, Green¬ 
landers, and Hamoyeds, should have constructed 
any works of the kind, great or small, when we 
observe that ev<;n abundant leisure, a temperate 
climate, and the command of materials, generally 
prove insufficient to induce an uncivilized people 
to bestow their labour in the formation or' objects'- 
of magnitude or # durability. • ltds true that Mau- 
pertuis, the. French academician,* found a large 
stone bearing an inscription, yr what appeared to 
be one, vfcar the top of {he mountain of Winso, in 
Lapland; .but as the characters engraved upon it, 
and which* he carefully copied, were found to 
resemble those of no existing alphabet, ancient or 
modern, l»e seems ineliyed to suspect that they 

9 9 A 

must have been formed by nature,* or by the ca¬ 
pricious hand of some unlettered, being and that 
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.they were ( (Without any signification ^whatever. 
And in thi^ view of the subject he* is probably 
correct ; for .accident often produces lilies and 
figures 1 which may easily be mistaken for written 
signs, particularly if the individual under whose 
observation they fall happens t6 be in search of 

i 

objects of the kind, riknnboldt, in his voyage 
up the Orinoco, saw various characters engraved 
upon its banks, so alphabetic in their appearance, 
that he considered them worthy of attention, until 
the natives of the country informed him that they 
were the work of their own hands: and Kalin 
speaks of a pillar of stone, with an inscription, 
which was reported in his time to exist in the 
interior of Upper Canada ; but we may easily be¬ 
lieve that this supposed monument of human art 
was as much the result of accident as the rock of 
*Wmsd ? r - 

Nor do the Arctic people possess any rational 
traditions respecting themselves or the history of 
their ancestors. Records of the kind, however 
obscure they might be, would prove higkly inter¬ 
esting, in so far as they were calculated* to inform 
us whether the Greenlanders and other lkdar na¬ 
tions have originally emigrated from more south¬ 
erly regions, and whether the climate in which 

they Jive has efer been less rigorous than it is 

* 

at present. The current of population having 
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at all times Set? from the northward,ijomc extraor- 

• . i 

dinary impulse <tr Angular event must have at one 
• . # ✓ ' , 
period partially forced it into an opposite direefb/n,. 

and compelled baqds of. men,t<\penetrate within 
the Arctic circle, and to exile themselves to re¬ 
gions of lingering darkness aipl eternal sterility. 

4 • • * * 

Are t all the nations, widen I have described, and 

various other tribes df people, both\yiknown*and* 

t 

unnamed, that reside upon the coasts of the North¬ 
ern Frozen Ocean, really of European or Asiatic 
descent ? Or are they the decaying and degraded 
remnants of a numerous race of men that existed 
in the neighbourhood of the Pole, at a period 
when Nature wore a different aspect there from 
what she does jfti the present day, and when the 
extensive forests and £he gigantic animals whose 
fossil remains we have discovered in that quarter, 
overspread and* inhabited a soil whicli^'now lies 
encrusted witli.undissolfin’g ices? 
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* t i 

ARCTIC, R l EG'IONS. 

I 


In taking a general view of tie condition of 
European society in the Arctic regions, we shall 
observe few varieties of character or circumstance, 
and few instances of the developement of any par¬ 
ticular habits of mind, or peculiar propensities, 
dependent upon the nature of the ,individual’s oc¬ 
cupation and mode of life, In short, our atten¬ 
tion will be much oftener engaged by the physi¬ 
cal than' by the moral part of the man; and we 
will be less curious to know ho\v he feels and 
thinks, than to in (pi ire <in what way Ire contrives 
to resist the severities of a Polai- climate, to ob¬ 
tain the means of subsistence in a frozen •region, 
to remedy the inconvenience Of its annual night) 
and to make life supportable and even pleasing in 
a land of gloom, solitude, and eternal ices. And 
it appears the more necessary that we should take 
this vierv of' the subject, when we cbnsider that 
the individuals tvho have at all times formed the 
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mass ol‘ the European residents ofHhe Arctic re¬ 
gions, havfc conjjist^d of rude seamey, roving hunt¬ 
ers, add uneducated fur-merchants, all of tlyem 
alworbed by their own .putstuts, incapable of ac¬ 
curate observation, and susceptible only of* phy¬ 
sical enjoyment's. Any particulars worthy of re¬ 
coni in the history pf s-iifh mei{nmst be external 
dues, »njl it is tliesiS alone that they themsblves* 
are able to coinimwiicate. and that lie within our 
reach and appropriation. How much more vari¬ 
ed and agreeable would the picture of European 
society in Polar*countries be, did it comprehend 
a view of the condition and mode of life of per¬ 
sons of knowledge, refinement, and cultivated taste, 
who had exilejf themselves either from choice or 
necessity to that part of the globe! We should, 
perhaps in that case perceive the human mind, 
gradually and artfully 'accommodating itself to re- 

l 

pugnaht external circamstanfces, Supplying the. 

deficiencies of nature) continually drawing upon its 

own resources, •rendering yam and privation a 

means.*of ease and enjoyment — and*by a* kind of 

'moral aiehymy (the only practicable one), altering 

the quality and properties of things, and softening 

the fiercest and most stern characters of nature into 
* . * 
docility ■and subservience. The process by which 

a reasoning* and instructed’mind adapts itself to 

the most uncongenial external circumstances, and 
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. the means wlrioh the individual employs to coun¬ 
teract and ameliorate any pbyficql evits tlmt may 
bc\ incidental ,to his condition or situation, are 
amongst.the most interesting subjects of inquiry 
1 that appertain to colonial life; and though in the 
present instance we shall have aif opportunity of 
observing these tjiings* In* thgr humblest aspect 
'only, we m>ty' nevertheless Axpect to fyid soin'e 
curious and attractive features in the picture of 
European Arctic life which I now, propose to lay 
before the reader. 

The earliest notices which we possess respect¬ 
ing the Arctic regions are found irj the history 
of a voyage made by Zeno, a Venetian navigator, 
towards the end of the tenth century. He in¬ 
forms us that he visited the coast of Greenland, 

i 

.ami there found a convent of monks, which was 
heated ‘byjneans of boiling water, obtained from 
.a neighbouring spring; and conveyed ill pipes 
through every part of Jthe building. .This hot 
spring issued from thp bottom of .a volcano ; and 
the religious men employed it not only to, warm 
their cells, but also fpr culinary purposes. Who 
those monks were, and from whence they had 
come, Zeno does not explain ; and hiS narrative 
has been rejected by many, writers as entirely fa¬ 
bulous. , Every one in perusing it must be struck 

, * i 

with the resemblance which the hot spring de- 
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scribed as Existing in Greenland, b(?aj*s to those of 

Iceland, situated a| the foot of Mo wit Heel a ; and 

we might conjecture that Zeno had mistaken Jthe 

latter country for fhe former„did he not distinctly 
* * 
state that they traded with each other, and that 

Icelandic ships often visited th? ports of Greenland. 

A up it must be admitted "that the plan of heating 

the eemj-ent by mea'ns of pipes conv/aying bo'iling* 

» 

water, implies a higher degree of knowledge and 

civilization tl\an can possibly have existed in 

Northern Europe in the tenth cent,my ; for Zeno’s 

monks were, we may suppose, emigrants from 

Denmark on Norway, these nations alone having 

had any acquaintance with the Arctic countries at 

that early period. The manufacture of iron pipes 

would not indeed Ik; difficult to a people who 

possessed the art of forging armour and making- 

swords and spcacs ; but the elevating outlie water, 

the regulating, of its supply, and the conveyance’ 

of it in various directions, would demand powers 

of invention anfl mechanical dexterity not likely 

to belong to gny body of monks in those'days of 
• * * 

ignorance and superstition, «or at .least to be exer¬ 
cised by * them in that way in a country where 
the quantities of drift-wood* annually deposited 
upon the coasts have always afforded an abundant 
supply of fuel. And here I *may b'e allowed to 
remark, that it is‘far from bcinjf improbable that 
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tjie Greenlapdie plan of heating buildings by 
bailing water ,/if it really ever,w« adopted) may 
ere 1 'long be revived in Iceland from necessity. 

It appears that a vas r t accumulation of icebei^s 
is now taking place along the eastern coast of that 
island, which will soon altogether prevent the 
approach of those heaps V floating timber upon 
which the inhabitants have hitherto depended for 
fuel. Should this happen, they must either burn 
lichens, or remove to the neighbourhood of 
Mount Hecla, and employ the waters of the 
Geyser, and of their other boiling springs, to 
warm their habitations and dress their food. Then 
will be seen, for the first time, a volcano dif¬ 
fusing benefits amongst mankind, attracting a po¬ 
pulation around its base, and regarded by every 
- one as the nurse and fosterer of life, instead of 
its enemy ^.nd wanton destroyer. 

* The early liistoi'y of European settlements in 
the Arctic regions is rather obscure, and what we 
do know upon the subject is too familiar to 
the public to admit of its being minute'y de¬ 
tailed here. It would appear that, in the eleventh 
century, an outlawed Norwegian formed a settle¬ 
ment upon the eastern coast of Greenland, and 
that many of his countrymen, allured*by the 
agrecabbness' of’ the place, emigrated thither, 
bringing along with them cattle, grain, and agri- 
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cultural implements. The colon ^ ,soon becanje 1 
populous and flourishing; schools* and churches 
were built, and the arts of life cultivated; while 
tlfb produce of the whale ajid seal fisheries en- 

* • I 

abled the inhabitants to carry on an advantage¬ 
ous trade witfi Midway, aijd to obtain from 

, •» ■ 

thence European unanufActums, and other arti¬ 
cles vfliich w.ere no't procurable amongst tliem- 
selves. This kind of commerce employed se¬ 
veral ships aynually; but after many years it 
declined, and, from some unknown caaise, all 
intercourse between Norway and Greenland was 
discontinued* about the middle of the fourteenth 


century. At a subsequent period, tlie Danes 
and Norwegians, desirous of renewing their trade 
with the colony, fitted out several ships for that 
purpose; but none of these succeeded in reach¬ 
ing their destination,'or even obtaining’a view 
of its coasts, fpr a vast* and impenetrable barrier* 
of ice everywhere ' prevented ’ their advancing 
within thirty fniles of thj>se ]iorts which had 
formerly been foul’d accessible during three 
months*of every “year. Repeated attempts were 
afterwards made by various nations to regain a 
knowledge of the imprisoned colony, but all of 
these failed ; and up .to the present time we re- 
main totally in the dark respecting *the fate and 
condition of the* civilized pollution* of East 
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(Greenland, \yl?ich has been so mysteriously cut 
off from all c^nmunication wifji &he fest of the 
world. 

An event similar, to* tlie above has not occur- 

t • ' , 

red in any part of the. world with wliicli we are 
acquainted4 and tl\us destitute of the results of 
an analogous case we 'can only speculate ivpon 
the consequences, immediate' and remote, ‘-which 
must have accrued to the inhabitants of East 
(Greenland after the icy barrier had^ closet! around 
their coasts, and excluded them from foreign aid 
and intercourse. The colony was, from its phy¬ 
sical character, less able to bear a total separation 
from the rest of the globe than perhaps any in¬ 
habited spot whatever. Producing very scanty 
and uncertain crops of grain, and affording pas¬ 
turage for only a few cattle, the mass of the food 
consumed'by its population was partly imported 
•from Denmark and Norway, and partly obtained 
from the sea, which afforded’a considerable quan¬ 
tity of fish during the summer months. Put the 
supply of provisions derived from both of these 
sources must have filled at the same time; for 
that accumulation of ice upon the coast, which 
prevented the approach of the Norwegian vessels, 
would also, by covering the surface of the sea, 
put an end to every kind of fishing, -and reduce 
the colonists to the most desperate circumstances. 
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It. is probhble that the glacial i'ftyolverrient gf 
East Greenland w»s effected in tl>e course o£ a 
few days, and about the beginning of .the Polar 
sifmmer. The observations .of Arctic rftivigators 
prove that a vast disruption of ice takes place 
towards the Pole once, every tvyenty or twcnty»five 
yoays, and that tke masfces ant' carried more or 
Toss to* the southward by winds and 'Currents* am! 
continue to block Aip the seas in an unusual de¬ 
gree, tirt they gradually disperse and dissolve, 
and leave the passage for ships as free as it was 
before. A periodical event of this kind "caused, 
in all likclilvood, the imprisoning of the inhabit¬ 
ants of East Greenland. In some tempestuous 
night in Aprft when looking forward to the 
opening of the navigation, and the arrival of the 
annual fleet from Norway, they would be aroused 

by a succession* ,of terrific noises ; and^ stationing 

« 

themselves on their lofty sbotes, Would see afar* 
off a vast*and uninterrupted succession of moun¬ 
tainous icebergs? moving frym the north in horrid 
array,And bearing down upon the coast of Green¬ 
land. A great proportion of these floating masses 
would pfobably pass on to the southward, and en¬ 
courage the frightened colonists to hope that the 
rest of 41101)1 would follow the same route; but 
the gradual entanglement of the k-ebcjgs with 
one another, and‘the stoppage 4 n their progress 
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■ caused by capf-s and points of land, and by tjp* 
in-draught of t eddies and local fuqrentsj would at 
length render many of the largest of thefn sta¬ 
tionary, and form the' general, outline of Tlwt 
frozen barrier which was soon to inclose the co¬ 
lony* 

No sooner had the progression of the icebergs 
ceased in one. place, than those following el«se be¬ 
hind, unable to advance farther in a lateral or ho¬ 
rizontal direction, would be forced upwards over 
the tops of those ranged before them, and a scene 
of fearful accumulation, collision, and destruction 
would ensue, and go on increasing. so long as 
additional materials continued to be rolled in from 
the relentless north. Thus the ’frozen barrier, 
having first acquired the utmost possible solidity 
- below, from the violent compression and the wedg¬ 
ing together of its different parts, would after¬ 
wards attain greatei and’greater elevation, and at 
length rise higher than the Coasts of Greenland, 
lofty and precipitous as these are, and extend itself 
into every hay and inlet,’ and even encroach 
upon the land. Then would the colonists begin 
to feel some misgivings respecting their situation ; 
hut so long as the wind continued to blow with 
any degree of strength, and the least motion was dis¬ 
cernible amongst ‘tltb icebergs, they wordd indulge 
a hope of seeing them disperse, perhaps even more 
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rapidly than* they had collected‘‘together, and 

would retire 14 t^eir‘houses on tip? approach .of 

darkn&ss, short as its duration is .in Greenland at 

tl*e "beginning of^the Kola* Rummer. Revisiting 
• * 
the coast next morning,, they would find that 

the tempest had ceased, and that the ice *was 

f •• # 

motionless, while a sej-enb atmosphere and cloud¬ 
less *31 enabled them to discern aif intermina¬ 
ble succession of glacial peaks # and frosted emi- 
ncnces rising t^ the northward and eastward ; and 
the profound and melancholy silenc e reigning in 
these directions would indicate that Nature wa> 
satisfied with what she had done, and that her 
activity was not likely to be soon again exerted 
in the same quarter. 

The colonists woul^l not altogether despair of 
the breaking up of the ice till the middle of 
August, when tfie power of the sun begins to de¬ 
cline in the Arctic regains*. l>ht before the season 
had advanced so far* they must’have experienced 
two formidable fesults of tlu?ir new situation, the 
total ii»tcrru])tion of tfieir fisheries anc\ the*want of 
\he drift-wood, which had .before annually float¬ 
ed towards their coasts, and afforded their only 
supply of fuel for the winter.- The impossibility 
of the usual vessels arriving from Norway they 

would regard as a minor cfvil, because these 
* 

brought to the colony merely the convehiences of 
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life, which oeasc to be available whenever its ac¬ 
cessaries are withdrawn. Anticipation? of famine 
and benumbing cold would now take undivided 
t possessidh of every miifd; * and t l ie impulse of*sdf- 
preservation would set frhe colonists in array against 
one 1 another. The. hearts pf' the rich would be 
steeled to the miseries of the poor, and a desperate 
struggle w<Juld take place in the partition*of the 
fuel and the means of subsistence that existed in 
the country, and were to form the pnly resource of 
its inhabitants throughout at least a Polar winter of 
eight months’ duration, and perhaps for a succession 
of years, should the ice which blocked up their 
coasts remain so long undissolved, and they them¬ 
selves be able to protract their liv'es for any eonsi- 
, 'derable length of time. In the course of a few 
months all their firewood and oil would be consu¬ 
med, and '*hey would be reduced to the necessity 
of pulling down 'their habitations to obtain the 
timber that formed their floors and roofs ; and in 
this way deprived of.shelter, they would dig caves 
in the ground, in imitation of the ,winte»*houses 
of the native Greenlanders, add linger out their 
lives in these dark abodes, in the constant compa¬ 
nionship of cold and famine. A large .’proportion 
of the colonists must have perishet] in the course 
of the secon'd year of their imprisonment; and a 
considerable nufnber would pfobably attempt to 
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cress the courftry and reach ^Vest (Greenland, but 
finding the rou^e impassable, (as it Has since been 
ascertained to be,) they would mostly Ml victim? 
to*the fatigues of 'tfie joilrney.* The priests \yould 

in all likelihood continue to the last to reside in 

* • 

their churches and convents, of ^vhieh there Were 
several in the colony; and jt is in the cells or libra- 

• » » i 

ries of* these that sor/ic written memorial or diary 
of the events of that awful period may vet exist, 
and hereafter bp found by the first navigator who 
is fortunate enough to effect a landing upon the 
coast of East Greenland. 

Some sanguine speculators have even insisted 
that this colony may still be in existence, and this 
opinion has caused.them to feel an ardent desire 
that its site should Jbe visited and explored , 
in order to ascertain 'he present condition^of the 
inhabitants; bub we shall rest satisfied that they 
must, all have perished Anthin a few years subse¬ 
quent to tile first season oY their imprisonment, if 

we consider the ’physical character of Greenland, 

* • • 

and reflect upon the.immediate and insurmount¬ 
able priv'atioivs to which its residents, however, in¬ 
ured’ to the climate, must have been subjected 
upon the closing yf the ice aroifpd them. But did 
the least' air of ^probability ^attach to the former 
supposition, it would indeed be .an admirafolejsub- 

vol. II. ’ o. 
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ject for human enterprise to penetfate to the co¬ 
lony ; not so touch with a viewtoj^rati/y our mere 
•curiosity'respecting it, as to solve a problem in re¬ 
ference fo the meotal c'pabilitiaiTof the human rdbe, 

which is involved in the following question : Can 

* 9 

any community in a state of civilization, be it high 
or low, continue to make progression in that .state 
without fo?ekm aid or intercourse ?. 

It would appear that the Norwegian settlers in 
East Greenland were tolerably far advanced in the 
arts of life at the period at which they last had 
communication with Europe. They had regular 
forms 'of government and of religion; they prac¬ 
tised agriculture and the more necessary me¬ 
chanic arts; and they possessed schools and 
^lurches, which were served by priests endowed 


with a moderate portion of, the learning of their 

own time£ Supposing, then, that the lost colony 

is still in existence, and that its inhabitants shortly 

contrived in some way or other to iVmedy the 

evils that first attended their separation frpni the 
' « , 
rest of the world, shall we, pn visiting them, find 

that they have declined, or progressed, ot remain¬ 
ed stationary, in reference to the state of civiliza¬ 
tion which they enjoyed at the period.of our for¬ 
mer acquaintance with them ? W t e mdy reason¬ 
ably, enough conclude that the first must be the 
case; because fche physical difficulties to which 
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they would 'be exposed on tjie closure of the ice; 
would absorb their tvhole attention, and withdraw 

f 

their minds from the cultivation of learning and' 
• ' t ° 
the improvement t>f the arts. *Eut let us imagine 

that no obstacle of the kind had existed to retard 

• • 

their social advancement ■ would they in auefi a 

case have preserved hmong.st the’,' !selves, up to,the 

present*thue, all the knowledge that they possess- 
<» 

ed when they were shut out from Europe; and 
would they have increased it, and ev'-n discover¬ 
ed new channels ( for the exercise of the human 
faculties and of human ingenuity ? 

Nothing hut the discovery of some social com¬ 
munity that had, after .attaining a certain degree 
* 

of civilization, been entirely cut off from any in¬ 
tercourse with the rest of the world during severe 1 
centuries, would, enable, us to determine whether 
any portion of the human species, however well 
instructed it may be, can continue to advance in 
knowledge/and in the arts of life, without incite¬ 
ment {Hid assistance, direct orlndireet, from neigh¬ 
bouring* countries. AV.e wt-11 know that no peo- 

* t 

pie ever were able to civilizeIhemSelves.; and this 
has always appeared top obvious to admit of de¬ 
nial, even by the vainest nations of antiquity, 
however unwilling they'might be to acknowledge 
that they owed anything to foreigners. The early 
annals of nearly all countries, barbarous and en- 

o 2 
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lightened, ascribe the firsf origin of^tljeir social 
state fo the afaival amongst tht'in, of some stranger 
•from a distant’region, who instructed them in the 
arts of life, and communicated’ to thejm a system 
of religion. Thus the .ancient Greeks, boundless 
as 'their pretensions were,* confess that they re- 
r ceiyed these . behefits .from *an Egyptian. • The 
Egyptians, on the other liynd, derived' all their 
secular knowledge from a person called Thoth. 
Odin civilized the Scandinavian/; Manca Capae 
did the same service to the people of Peru ; Oran 
was the benefactor of the Friendly Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean ; and Boodh enlightened the natives 
of the Eastern archipelago. These instructors of 

i 

the human race are almost invariably represented . 
Jto have come from some unknown place; and in 
many instances we find that .they departed on com¬ 
pleting tlV> object of their respective missions, and 

• ' ' r ‘ k 1 

never again showed themselves. < And to satisfy 
ourselves that nations cannot advance in civiliza¬ 
tion without the aid 1 and stimulus of foreign inter- 
* ( 

course, we need only refer, to the people df China, 
HLodostan, and .JapAn, none of whom have in the 
least degree progressed in knowledge, or in the 
arts of life, since we first became acquainted with 
them ; and if we credit thbir respective annals and 
traditibns, we shall rather comedo the conclusion 
that they have for many centuries back been gra- 
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dually declining in these resppcts. Tsfo^ommunity, 
therefore, possesses Avithin itself the ifieans of social 
improvement; this originating almost altogether 
in*the frequency W its 'external. collision* wijli its 
neighbours, or with the inhabitants of remote parts 
of the world, whethfir.the agent leading to Jliis be 
commerce, or war, ©r national rivalry, or the form- 

• * 1 j * , 

ation of. settlements ‘abroad. The greater sway 
that cupidity, avarice, discontent, luxury, pride, 
selfishness, political ambition, and all the other 
bad passions incidental to human nature, exert 
amongst any people, the more rapidly will the) 
advance in civilization; which is a state of moral 
excitement existing in a community precisely simi¬ 
lar to that animal,one which may be kept up in 
the human frame by tjie continued use and repe¬ 
tition of stimulants. It is said that the most in¬ 
noxious living creature, if subjected tojtorture for 
a long period qf time, Will* at lehgtli produce pois¬ 
onous secretions of virulent and destructive qua¬ 
lities;, and in thfc same way/bodies of men, when 
their minds ;ire kept in a state of irritation by 
foreign intercourse, and harassed by anxieties and 
furibus passions, and by the desire and necessity 
of circumventing each other, change their nature, 
and became the originators of those complicated 
systems of social life which diffuse poVcrty, crime, 
suffering, and sorrow ainongst the great mass of 
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' Jhose who jxffopt them and live undfer their dii- 
flu dice; whilst the few wJion* wealth or privilege 
.happens to exempt from the general evifs, com¬ 
placently admire, the State of things around th<*m, 
and dilate upon the blessings and advantages of 
a Ircgh degree of civilization. id ad East Green¬ 
land been a fertile coitntry, and capable of .sub¬ 
sisting upftn ber own resources, Jier separation 
from the rest of the world by the closure of the 
ice would have been the happiest event in her 
history; because she was in this way protected 

9 

from the evils of foreign intrusion and social re¬ 
finement, and from the machinations of those self- 
styled philanthropists, and religious and political 
reformers, whom Europe has pfpduced in such , 
•numbers within these few penturies past, and who 
have in general spent their idle hours in contriving 
how they ^ould best sow dissension between their 
• fellow-crcathfes, Snd diffuse into {hem the desire 
of persecuting and torturing all of the human 
species that refused to applaud their own ineffec¬ 
tive reveries, or coincide m their .fantastic and 
7 • * 

, * * 0 
untenable opinions., . Should the c.olony of East 

Greenland hereafter be found in existence, its’first 
European visiter will assuredly not discover there 
any overgrown church establishment, the'majority 
of its ministers ‘indifferent to the interests of the 
religion which 'they profess fo teach, and thus 
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forcing the 1 virtuous part o£ the people to seek, 

moral consistency in sectarianism, and affording 
• * • 
the depraved and licentious a plausible pretext for. 

. s 

infidelity, and forN seeptiad distrust of received 
doctrines. Neither will he-’discover there a set of 
men who consider knowledge, and education* as 
more essential to the poor than food and clothing, 

• » • i 

and who insist that Oven those individuals who 
obtain a precarious subsistence by manual labour, 
ought to cultivate the sciences, and devote the 
scanty leisure which their daily toil aihwS them 
to religious and political speculations. Neither 
will he find there a class of people who affect to 
be the personification of benevolence and philan¬ 
thropy ; but wlfo, .though surrounded by every 
form of human wretchedness, regard the whole* 
with indifference, because the sufferers are their 
own countrymen, and expend their sympathy and 
their money uppn far ditftaht and alihffst unknown 
nations, who contemn the gifts which they send, 
and top often haVe reason to .denounce the bearers 
of these as the authors of. social dissension, and 
tTie disturbers of'their tranquillity. No such 

morbid excrescences would be found in a colony 

, • 

which had been s|iut out from the rest of the g\obe 
for several centuries, and which had at the period 
of its imprisonment attained a linowiedge of those 
arts of life only that can exist adrongst h people, 
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and be cultivated by^them, without deteriorating 
tbeir character or destroying tkeir 1 happiness. 

* Nearly all the Europeans who have resided in 
the Ij’oMr regions in Aort? modern times have be¬ 
longed to the lowest classes of society, and have 
gone qr been sent there for,the purpose of collect¬ 
ing furs, or of facilitating the whale-fishery carried 
on during ‘the summer season by tlie shipping of 

their respective, nations. The Dutch first eon- 

* 

eeived the idea of forming establishments in the 
remoter Arctic countries, and ventured to believe 
that the human constitution might possibly with¬ 
stand the rigours of their long and severe winter; 
nor would it appear that they found much diffi¬ 
culty in occasionally persuading their seamen to 
•try the experiment, even after it had in many in¬ 
stances been attended with fatal results. It is 
very certain that the first four .or five attempts 
made by tiro Dutch and Russians to winter in 
Greenland and Nova Zambia were altogether un¬ 
successful, most of fhe individuals engaged in 
them having perished in the course of six :>r eight 
months from cold and scurvy. But these men 
were in reality very unfit subjects for the puipose 
which they had in view ; for though their consti¬ 
tutions might be strong and capable of enduring 
great hardships* aijd privations, they themselves, 
owing t» their'’ignorance and to the grossness of 
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their habits, must have neglected toJive with the 
requisite degree oi* regularity and drcums^ectiQn, 
and_to use proper means of preservation from the 
effects of the clinVate. Tiding seamen, they ^vould t 
seek relief frqjn the benumbing cold in drinking 
spirituous liquors, with which ^ they were, always 
supplied, and would pass/the greater part of their % 

*• • •• t • t 

time in‘sleep,.instcup" of equalizing the circulation 
by regular and long-continued exercise. Persons 
of education, \ refined habits, and discernment, 
would be much less likely to fail ictifus to a 
Polar winter, or even to sutler much inconveni¬ 
ence from it, than men of the class which I have 
just described ; for, in addition to the art of ma¬ 
naging their .own constitutions, and gradually 
acclimatizing themselves, they would possess mor¬ 
tal resources calculated to relieve the monotony 
• 0 $ • 

of life in a frozen region, and to withdraw their 

I * 

thoughts from the physical disadvantages of tliei? 
condition.* 

It, is usual lor the persons who propose to 
winter* in the reipoter Polar regions, • such as 
Spitsbergen. and 'Nova Zvipbla, to bring along 
with them a wooden house in pieces, or at least 

I t * 

the materials for constructing one. A stone 

building would afford much better protection 
from the severity of the climate; jytit dis impos¬ 
sible to construct anything of tfie kind in coun- 
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tries where the soil i§ always frozeh, and where 
the rocks and strata, being dovAed with deep 

* • f 

layers of ice and snow, are scarcely accessible to 
humap labour. The Arctic habitation, in gene¬ 
ral, consists of only “two apartments, one of 
which .answers the purpose of a storeroom for 
provisions ; the other, winch is used as a kitchen, ( 
hall, and bedchamber, combined, has in its'Centre 
a large stove of a construction suitable for cook¬ 
ing, and surrounded with benches ; “and a wooden 
platform, raised about a foot and a half above 
the level of the floor, and about three feet in 
breadth? extends along the walls of the apart¬ 
ment; and it is upon this that the parties sleep 
every night, and perhaps sit or* recline during 
|mrt of the day. The purpose of the platform is 
to protect them from damp, and to admit of their 
frequently ^noving and airing their beds, so that 
the hoar-frost “prodficcd by'che condensation of the 
breath may not accumulate and cause annoyance. 
The door of the apartment is made very small and 
tight, as"well as its window, which is, not sfVmuch 
intended to admit light (that being furnished by 
a lamp suspended from the ceiling), as to enable 
the inmates to ascertain the state of the weather 
without going outside. A* large supply' 1 of fuel 
(generally IVljir drift-wood) is placed in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of the house; and every 
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other requisite article is so {irranged *that it can be 

procured with ihc*least possible exertion. 

* • • 

These domestic arrangements being completed, 

eVery individual ‘of the' wintering party fias,a par-, 

ticular housclmld duty assigned to him, whether 

it be the care and apportioning, of the provisions, 

or the management of .the tire and kitchen, or the.. 

% ° • • ♦ 

repairing and kocpjhg in order of the building. 
The collecting of furs being the; object of people 
in this situation, they daily set traps for foxes 
and such other animals as they may wish to cap¬ 
ture. They visit these snares at particular times, 
carry home the produce, and there cmjalcty them¬ 
selves in preserving the skins obtained in this 
way. Such k'tlip sum and the unvarying rou¬ 
tine of their occupations from the period of their , 
establishing them selves'in the Polar regions till the 
arrival of summer puts an end to hunting, and 
admits of theiy returniitg’homelvar^if, should they 
feel so inclined. During the greater part of their 
solitary exile, they do not taijoy the variety of day 
and night, ajid seaveely even that of different de¬ 
grees of darkness'; and any, cmmmstance, insig¬ 
nificant as it must necessarily be, that ever oc¬ 
curs to Iweak t.lie usual teilor of their lives, is 
always ‘of a, disagreeable , and depressing cha¬ 
racter. Sometimes a gale of wj-hd, attended 
with thick showers of snow. Will ragd with in- 
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expressible fury for several days together, and 
prevent their' visiting their fbx-traps, or even 
(Quitting the house, in which they are obliged 
ito regain crowded together ar<5und their stove, 
shuddering with cold; and terrijfied lest the 
temjiest should overthrow ' the fragile walls 
.which but indifferently jxrotdct them from its 
violence. These high winds, blow, mostly* from 
the south-west; .and such is their sharpness, that 
no human constitution can bear exposure to 
them for any length of time; nor is it possible 
to move from one place to another while they 
prevail,' however short the distance .may be ; for 
then the snow both descends in dense showers 
from above and is whirled aloft 10 wreaths from 
.the ground, and the atmosphere becomes so ob¬ 
scured that even large objects arc scarcely dis- 
tinguishahte at the distance of two or three 
yards. Storihs of* this kind are usually succeed¬ 
ed by calm and clear weather, when the hunters 

release themselves from imprisonment by c dig- 
* f • 
ging away the snow which has drifted ir. large 

quantities around their habitation,, and? hasten 
to inspect their fox-traps, which they most pro¬ 
bably find to have - been plundered . by white 
bears, or to be buried to • an inaccessible depth 
in the snow.\ Sometimes, while they are en- 
gaged in * this wlay, it will happen that one of 
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them, having separated froyi his companions, will 
fall into a deep deft in the ice, 2md be unable 
to extricate himself from thence’by his own ex- 
ertions, the others beihg^too far off to h 9 ar his, 
cries for assistance. Wheli, on their return home, 
they perceive that’ he is missing, they .proceed 
Jin search of him With. torches .• but, perhaps^ fol-,„ 
lowing* a wrong direction, they never approach 
the place where he lies, or arrive there too late, 
and find him'.frozen to death or expiring from 
cold. Nor are the hunters altogether free from 
the attacks of external enemies ; for several white 
bears will sometimes appear in the neighbourhood 
of the house, and remain there many days to¬ 
gether, watching .the motions of its inmates, and 
pursuing and attacking any one who may venture 

to walk out alone and unarmed. These animals 

* * • 

sometimes become so ferocious and* bold, that 

I • 

they mount ijpon the “roof of *the^building while 
the hunters are asleep*, and scrape with their 
pawfv and endefivour to for.ee the planks asunder; 
nor dare thp peop.lt* though awakened by the 
noise, go outside* to drive* away their assailants, 
lest these should spring down upon tiiem and de¬ 
stroy them. 

The hunters chiefly depend for a supply of food 
upon the ' provisions which ^they.diavc* brought 
along with them.' These consist' for thfe most part 
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of rye-flour, salted pork, biscuit, sour krout, a«d 
spirituous liqu’ors, articles of diOt which evidently 
are selected less on account of their healthiness, 
,tlian because of tlvc facility with'which they may 
be transported from oiie place to another. The 
hunters, however, ( often vary their fare with the 
, ,flesh of foxes and of beai;s, whifth is considered by 
them to be both agreeable and nutritious. But 
all the care that they can employ in the preserva¬ 
tion of their health, seldom enables any of them 
to get through the winter without suffering from 
scorbutic attacks more or less severe. The uni¬ 
formity'of their diet, the want of vegetables, their 
long confinement within doors, and their habitual 
indolence, produce a disposition to this disease, 
..Which is the most afflicting one that can assail 
people in their circumstances; for it equally en¬ 
feebles the* mind and the body of the patient. 
Who becomes languid, desponding, and averse to 
exertion, and at length torpid and regardless of 
himself and of others,-and strongly disinclined to 
use those common means of relief that lie Within 
his reach, even though he may have a firm belief 
in their efficacy. And those hunters who escape 
the scurvy are exposed to other affections scarcely 
less disagreeable, being tormented vrith pains in 
their limbs, arid, entirely losing their appetite, par¬ 
ticularly towards 1 ' the end of the winter. They 
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likewise complain that the.,continual burning of 
whale oil in their** habitations causes some acrid 
impregnation of the atmosphere,' which injures 
tlfeir organs of taste, and'renders all their, food 
bitter to the palate, and deficient in zest and in 

* N 

characteristic flavour. . 

But the above picture of the inconveniences to 
which Europeans are subjected while resident in 
the Polar regions, would lose its,,correctness, were 
human art to be employed in ameliorating and 
remedying the peculiarities of the die ate and soil 
“there. The hunters, .whose mode of life I have 
just described, being poor and destitute of re¬ 
sources, necessarily submit to various privations 
and hardships; Ifut.thcse do not inseparably belong 
to an abode in the country in question, the re-- 
motest and most frijgid parts of which might be 
rendered sufficiently agreeable to any class of so¬ 
ciety whatever, At preseftt, it \s listless to inquire* 
how we co’uld best accomplish this{ because there 
is little probability of Spitzliergen or Nova Zem- 
bla becoming ,thc seat of an European population 
great or small. Nothing but thy discovery of a 
gold or sil ver mine in either of these regions would 
lead to tlieir being colonized, and afford to the 

world an' exhibition of.what civilized men can ae- 
* * 

complish when they form a fcague’ against the 
» * 

powers and course'of Nature, and are determined 
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to intrude themselves into her most sterile and 
repulsive domains. When an European •settle¬ 
ment is seen standing amidst theArctic ices* when 
, the spioke of artificial fifes blackens the snovfy 
ridges of Spitzbergen; 'when the Polar solitude is 
broken by the dawk of hamfners and the jarring 
of human voices; *and wfiqi engines are employed 

i i I ® 

to burst open the frozen covering tl^at conceals the 
soil, we shall be .able to explore the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the globe, and to obtain an exact know¬ 
ledge of those animal forms which exist there, and 

# 

of which we have at present only an indefinite 
idea. The existence of a considerable city upon 
the steep and sterile mountain of Potosi, in South 
America, is in reality a more, startling anomaly 
•than a similar object would be in Spitzbergen or 
in Nova Zembla; for though these two regions 
far exceed the former in the severity of their cli¬ 
mate, they do net more -than equal it in the un¬ 
fruitfulness ofVbeir soil,'-while they enjoy the ad¬ 
vantage of being accessible by water during one- 
fourth of every year, .which would^ enable them 
to obtain through that channel tboge supplies of 
everything requisite for human subsistence which 
in the other case are necessarily conveyed by an 
overland route. 

But the probable physical condition of a colony 
like the one jull supposed, is a less curious subject 
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of .speculation than what it^ moral one would be. 
When.we reflect h»w much the characters of men 
are modified by the climate in which they live,' 
bj*the nature of flic ( bjc'cWwhic.h surround tjiem, 
and by the pursuits in whit-li they engage or ob¬ 
serve others engaged, ,we shall.find it difficult to 
determine what part icular modes of thinking would 
lie produced tjy that "state of external legation 
which belongs to the Polar regions, and of which 
they could at best he hut partially divested by 
the utmost exertions of human art and labour. 
The colonists would there have a country entirely 
destitute of vegetation; uniform in colour and 
aspect, at all seasons: unenlivened by animals, 
, wild or domestic*; possessing no springs, rivulets, 
or lakes ; unvisited by Jtlie vicissitudes of day and 
night; yielding nothing for their subsistence; 

t * < • 

unsuited for locomotion c for travelling; and 
placed in a elimjite demanding b\* it’yrigour, that 
all lliearts, pleasures, and occupations of life should 
he pursued withiit doors. 

Here then vyould j>e an absolute want df most 
of*those •scenes, employments ol^ects, and cir¬ 
cumstances, which have so great influence in mo- 
difying the. hunupi character,*and which add, so 
much mote or,less directly to human happiness, 

and to the interest of human lffe.’ What, avast 

» f * 

proportion of the practical knowledge in daily use 

r 


voi.. n. 
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amongst thf* 'civilized inhabitants of temperate 
climates would be valueless apd tniintldfigjble to 
our'supposed .Polar community, however‘highly 
instructed they migltf be! I?bw little or the 
poetry of life, and how few of the refinements of 
imagination, woultj accord with tfieir sympathies, 
or appear to thenj to be’founded upon nature and 
'mortal experience ! The fir'st European.celonisls 

l • 

would indeed always retain 'a key to these mys¬ 
teries, and continue more or less susceptible of 
their influence, owing to the recollections which 
they would preserve of their native land ; but- 
they woidd.be unable to communicate these sen¬ 
sations to" their children,, born and reared in the 
Polar regions; and the latter, guided by personal 
• experience, woidd refuse to believe that the world 
contained anything but frozen lands, and commu¬ 
nities of manufacturers, fiom whom were obtain¬ 
ed those necessaries of life which were annually 
imported for their use and s\ibsistcncei 

The only European colony that has been found- 

* *- 

ed those Polar regions, ffmee the Norwegians 
settled in East e Greenland, is .one formed by the 
Moravian' missionaries upon the southern, and 
western coast of the same country, in the year 
1756, and since subdividpd into various minor 
establishments {2nd stations. It ’is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to pientioh that the object of the Moravians 
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wa»s to convert the natives to^hristiaWty ; and tiiQ 
degree, of •courdgetwliieh they evinced in this 
undertaking can be duly estimated and appre¬ 
ciated by those ‘only \tlio are,well acquainted 
with the horrors of a Polar country and climate. 
It would appear that, the scheme originated* in 
two young men beiongifij* to the fraternity of 

flernlifitters, who had individually at different 
* * * 

times felt a strong desire to proceed on a mission 
to Greenland, and who, on discovering that their 
sentiments upon this point mutually orre'spond- 
od, grew still warmer in the cause, and laid their 
views before their superiors, declaring that they felt 
that they had been called to the task which they 
# aspired to execute. If calls are really ever given 
from above, the one in question certainly came 
from that quarter, for unlike most of those that 
we hear of in modern times, an obedience to it 


brought no temporal advantage to, the indivi¬ 
duals who professed tb have reeelv/d it; but, on 


the contrary, demanded that, they should expose 


themselves to incalculable privations and dangers. 
After many delays*and difficulties, the two mis¬ 
sionaries accomplished their wishes, anil set sail 
for Greenland, and, on'landing there, commenced 


a career of extraordinary toil and almost hopeless 
exertion. At first, unprovided tvith a suitable 
dwelling, and destitute of those convoniencies 


o 
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and personal'fomforts which the rig'mrs of the 
climate rendered necessary fou- aif European con¬ 
stitution, they, suffered great misery froth cold, 
and fr<J'm exposure \to* tempestuous weathtr. 
Nor were they better provided in respect to 

• S' 

food, for they had .brought., but a small supply of 

• i , 

provisions along jvitli ‘them, ‘and they could not 
at first in anv degree reconcile themselves* to the 
disgusting diet ( of the natiVes. The offensive 
habits of the latter, and in particular their neglect 
of cleanliness, formed additional causes of annoy¬ 
ance to the missionaries; and the whole was 
aggravated .by the dulne.s of apprehension of 
the GreeVdanders, by the difficult structure of 
their language, and by the ridicule and derision 
with which they usually assailed their instructors 
when they endeavoured Ao explain to them the 
principles of the Christian religion. Neverthe¬ 
less, the JMgravhms persevered in their labours, 
and after sonV* time they tvere joined by other 

members of the fraternity, and also received from 
' * * 

Norway tint materials for 'a dwelling-hoi 1 se, and 

various supplies of provisions* and'of articles “of 

clothing. ’In the course of years they*contrived 

to build a church and a school-house, *Sind also to 
» • • ' 

form a grammar and vocabulary of the Green- 
landic language, for the use of those missionaries 
who might athny future period' join them from 
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Kwrope. A sheltered and favourable* spot. situat. 

• ft « ♦ 1 

ed at the head of tin inlet of the Sea, upon the 

west sicle of Greenland, was selected for the head- 

* 

(jdarters of the mission* which .it, still continues 
to be. though many subordinate stations have 
been established in other parts of the coast. 

If the success of "the, 5lbno ems in converting 
• i , ' . *=>, 
the Clrt'eulanders has’not hitherto borne any pro¬ 
portion to the zeal which they .have evinced in 
the cause, and to the severe privtions which 
they have endured for its sake, must a* 
least admit that the former have derived many 
temporal benefits from the residence of these 
religious men amongst them, and that no evils, 
either immediate or remote, have attended their 
labours. The missionaries found that the Green¬ 
landers were annually liable to suffer from famine, 

•* * # , 
not because their.country did not afford sufficient. 

supplies of food, at least* ii’t certain Seasons of the 1 

year, but because their natural imjffovidence, and 

their \yandering habits of life, did not allow them 

to collect and lay up stores of the kind for their 

winter emisumpt'ufn. By inducing them to re- 

maiif settfed in one place, and to calculate their 

future wants, the missionaries have rendered 

famine a*comparatively rare occurrence amongst 

their converts, and even amongst* the natives in 
• * 
general; and an increase of happiness atxl of po- 
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.pulation liar,'everywhere been the result; while 
an acquaintance with the minor arts of social life, 
►derived from'the same source, has placed with- 
in their reach apd. comprehension several enjoy¬ 
ments which formerly were unknown to them. 

Not has the interference of the missionaries with 

■ 1 , 

the habits and the relfgiqus belief of the Green - 
. < h . * , . . ' 
landers ever been productive of Jhose civil and 

domestic dissensions, and of" that discordance of 
views and opinions, that too often disturb the 
tranquillity of those uncivilized countries where 
the doctrines of Christianity have been received 
by a part of the inhabitants only, apd where mu¬ 
tual hatred and persecution, and perhaps even 
wars and massacres, arise from the existence of 
•two opposing systems of,religion. When this 
occurs, the missionary casmot well avoid taking 
an active part in the scene of hostility, in order 
alike to enem'Irage his’converts to maintain the 
faith, and to prove the strength of his 'attachment 
to it and to themselves ; and, however enduring 
and pacifically inclined he may be, lie wife find it 
necessary to allo.w them to use force in repelling ag¬ 
gression, and a state of warfare will thus unavoida¬ 
bly ensue, and elicit -those sanguinary passions and 
that intolerant spirit which, have ne.ver yet in any 
instance produced* results beneficial to mankind, 
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even though idolatry itself may hpc been de¬ 
stroyed b)* theft’ operation and influence. 

The Greenlanders, living in small and detached 
communities, indifferent ,to any particular opi¬ 
nions, and submitting to, no kind of arbitrary 
power, found little difficulty in acquiescing in the 

doctrines taught by the'Moravians, because these 
% . , ** 
were neither calculated to disorganize their s'oeia}" 
" » 

system, nor to startle their prejudice., nor to 
overthrow an established form of government. 
Hut the quiet and gentle demeanour of the Hern- 
• butters, and their sparing use of declamation 
while engaged in their religious duties, are qua¬ 
lities which, doubtless, had a strong - influence 
in bringing about the conversion of the Green¬ 
landers, who are naturally impatient of reproach 

I 

and excitement. The ^Moravian is the most pa¬ 
cific and quiescent df "all other missionaries, whe¬ 
ther Protestant or C'ltlyilic; aiqj lienee he will be 
esteemed and accredited, in counties where reli¬ 
gious instructors, of a different character and de- 
* • 

portmejit, though equally worthy -and .zealous, 

t • 1 

WTiuld be regarded d’ith irritation and dislike. 

■ • • • 

No-individual missionary, of whatever denbmi- 
nation, possesses qualities tlyit are calculated to 
be effective in every sphere of duty, though' this 
consideration is seldom actecl upon or attended to 
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by the Evangelical societies of modern times; 

and hence th,e general ill-success of the agents 

whom -thev send abroad to diffuse the Christian 
•/ t 

religion,, and the frequent unsuitableness of Tii^r 
1 temper, talents, and disposition, to the' nature of 
the fields in which they are, directed to pursue 
their labours. In’ attempting the conversion of 

i« t) , • 

different races of people, itpwill be necessary td 
employ teachers of different. characters. Some 
savages are to be moved only by energetic man¬ 
ners, high pretensions, and a commanding deport¬ 
ment; -others are best affected by conciliating, 
arts, and by an assumed though temporary ac¬ 
quiescence.in their prejudices ; a third class must 
be allowed the privilege of refusing to believe 
what they do not comprehend and a fourth 
community will reject religious instruction if it 
is not combined with amusement; and rendered 
fascinating to. the imagination. This principle 
of adapting Missionary character (o existing cir¬ 


cumstances was acted upon by tjie Jesuits to its 
fullest extent; and in no other way can «vve ac¬ 
count for the numerous conversions which tho*y 
effected, ai?d for their extraordinary success in 
attracting and retaining large bodies .of people 
arouiid them. 

In pursuing the yulJject of European life in the 
Polar 1 regions, *1 ( nnglit doscrilu’ Hie condition of 
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tin* Pronirtsklenicks of Kamtschatflya, a class ojf 
people VHftnn tlie,Russian American Fur Com¬ 
pany has sent to colonize that country and’ to coL- 
W , t**peltri('s, an*d which consists chiefly’ men 
whom roving dispositions, and dissipated habits 
render useless or trwi^blesome .members of sooiety 
at home. I might.also falter iijto details respect¬ 
ing tUe # sablo-huntdps of Siberia, who pass’ the’ 
winter in traversing the forests and snowy wastes 
of that dreary region, and are tasked by their em¬ 
ployers to bring home a certain qurutityof firs 
-in the spring, f might next speak of thc'Damsh 
and Fngiish merchants residing upon se.veral of 
the rocky islands in the neighbourlfdod of the 
North Capo of F.urope, and conducting the fish¬ 
eries there, and trafficking with the Laplanders*, 
lint in doing all this, I should only be able to 
present the reader With pictures of isolated human 
life, possessing little vmety ia their respective 
features, and affording m> moral’ r/sults worthy of 

examination, or. calculated to add in the smallest 

. 

degrecito our knowledge of human Miaractcr. It 

\rill be better, therefore, tliaj; I should not minutely 

explore the barren and unattractive field of social 

life in the Polar regions, but rather make some 
1 * » * 

remarks, upon the m,oral influence which frigid 

climates appear to exert upon the domestic cha- 

8 . ' * 

racier and manheix of our species. *. 
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The process'of seeding to form a jtist and jm 

extended estimate of the ger'ien^ di!>posifions,of the 

inhabitants of .the Arctic regions will enable us 

- to perceive that they hsvd in reality two distmet 
* « 

characters—a social and a contemplative one; and 

unless we keep this in recollection, we shall find 

it difficult to explain Inany of their habits and 
* « r * # ,, . * 
attributes, and be disposed to regard the*se^as in- 

consistent with eqeh other. A foreigner, desirous 
of obtaining an abstract notion of the turn of mind 
and favourite trains of thought of the less civilized 
northern nations, would probably study with that * 
view the earlier specimens of Scandinavian lite¬ 
rature, such as the Voluspa, the Edda Sajmundr, 
the Poems of Ossian, and the Sagas of Iceland; 
and an acquaintance with these productions, un¬ 
assisted by any personal knowledge of the people 
to whom they relate, would malje him conclude 
that the latter Weps a melancholy, unsociable, and 
superstitious race', insensible* to all the lighter 
kinds of human enjoyments, and that neither 
their climate nor their spuls fever experienced one 
gleam of sunshine. The Edda Siemundr abounds 
with fantastic horrors and gloomy reveries; the 
Voluspa unfolds a system ot' depressing* and ter¬ 
rific mythology; the writings of Ossian - present 
only the .darker Scenes of human life * the Sagas 
are mostly grave-histories ; and "the poems of the 
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Norwegians record nothing but oiftrages and bajt- 
tles <yul ftiisfoftuues. The geniuses of the north 
seem *to be conversant with none but the most 

lugubrious aspects of nAtu>re an<J of hurmtn life, or. 

• * 

at least to feel reluctant >to describe or imagine 

any other. Even rusal and pastoral scenes, as re- 

• •• 

presented by them, are destitute* of cheerfulness 
* . . . . ' • 
and tranquillity. Their shepherds, whilst wander¬ 
ing among the mountains, are, visited and dis¬ 
turbed by the spectres of individuals with whom 
they have never had any concern, or decoyed and 
* drowned by malignant demons; and even the 
wild animals feel the influence of- these super¬ 
natural visitants, and start and tremble as often as 
they appear in their neighbourhood. 

Thus the contemplative character of northern 
nations is gloomy, reflective, and desponding; 
but their social and domestic one wears an entirely 
different aspect, and i.t quite subversive of those 
theories Which hold forth that ct^d, cloudy, and 

uncertain climates are unfavourable to cheerful- 
* * 

ness o£ temper and'gaiety of disposition. The 

truth is; thaf the genuine awl animating spirit of 

social life is alone to be found amongst the in- 
* ' 

habitants pf the regions bordering upon the Polar 

circle, and that in those countries where the skies 

. • 

are ever serene, and which e/ijdy daily .sunshine 
and a perennial Verdure, the people have very 
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ljttle real hija'rity of disposition or tas‘te lor con¬ 
vivial pleasures. The Turks,,the Hindoo,s, and 
the Chinese, and all other natives of tropifal cli- 
v mates,, ai*e reserved, phlegmatic, arid solitary in thefr 
domestic character, and averse to having much 
intercourse with their fellow,beings; and the same 
thing is observable, though in a less degree, in the 

* t f 4 . f 

south of Kurope, particularly as respects,the Ita¬ 
lians, the Spaniards, and the Portuguese. But 
though the drearv climate of the Arctic regions, 
and the sombre aspect which Nature generally 
wears there, impart a melancholy tone to the re¬ 
flective -philosophy of their inhabitants, still they 
are the very causes which, render them lovers of 
social gaiety. 

The native of the tropics, or the resident of any 
favoured and genial climate, may loiter away his 
davs in the open air in rural pursuits or in con- 
tvmplative ease'; acid may oiightly walk abroad to 
enjoy the serenity and splendour of the Unclouded 
heavens. But the inhabitant of a northern land, 
driven home by the blast roaring amongst lies hills, 
and by the glooip and darkness of his winter even¬ 
ings, passes his hours beside the fire, and assem- 
hies there a circle of companions, and,abandons 
himself to the pleasures of social intercourse and 

animating conversation. The sombre reflections 
' # # 
which his turbulent climate may have inspired, 



vanish avvfly ; ho invents ijnages 'ftt a lively aiytl 
striking' character,*and stimulates his imagination 
with wine, and cultivates all those affections and 
those habits of thought* that gre. calculate?! t*> lend, 
interest and brilliancy fo that system of artificial 
life which is alone* gongenial, to the country in 
which lie resides.* /\n*£*xtew£ed spirit of hospi¬ 
tality! 4 desire to please others, and a cheerful and 
excitable disposition, result frojn this style of do¬ 
mestic enjoyment, and confer upon the inhabitant 
of the Arctic regions more liveliness ft temper, and 
greater activity of mind, than are ever possessed 
by the Asiatic or by the southern European. In 
none of the various heavens which <v"e find de¬ 
scribed in the "mythologies of tropical nations is 
the happiness of the just represented to consist in 
social pleasures, or even to have any connexion 
with these. :U,ahonn‘ned, though minute in his 
description of the rewards which will appertain to 
the faithful after death,•> never'n/entions whether 

conversation :uk 1 conviviality are cultivated and 
* * * 

enjoy oil in Elysium*; for whatever might have 

been his own opinion upqn. this subject, he was 

well aware that a notion of the kill'd would be 

uncongeiijal to. the 'reserved disposition of the 

Turks and Asiatics. , On the other hand, Odin 

. * 

shows an equal knowledge of the'Scandinavian 
character, when h'e announces iw his mythology. 
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that the spirits' of tli^ blessed nightly assemble 
round a tableland indulge in oomJivial‘pleasures, 
and circulate the wine cup, till morning demands 
v that they should (jea.se their libations, and hasten 
to a different field of enjoyment. 

But, in maintaining that q spirit of sociality is 
one of the principal features of» the domestic cha- 

* , ( * # ’ ( i 

racter of the Arctic nations? I do not mean to 

« * 

assert that they exhibit it under a refined or cul¬ 
tivated form, or in companionship with that in¬ 
telligence upon which a great part of its attrac¬ 
tiveness depends. Their circumstances and con¬ 
dition, and their rude mode of life, render this 
impossible, 'and therefore the quality of which 1 
am speaking assumes amongst them the forms 
of hospitality and of a love of convivial pleasures. 
Hence the inhabitants of Denmark, of Norway, 
of Iceland, and of Swedish' Daplynd, are in the 

habit of travelling great. distances during the 

« 

winter, in sledges' drawn- by'reindeer, -solely for 
the purpose of visiting each other. No sooner 
has a party ‘of this kjnd 'assembled together 
than the punch-bowl, is introduced, and thT* 
glasses are kept in continual circulation,’ except 
when a meal engages the attention of Ihc com¬ 
pany in another way; but at its conclusion they 
again begin to dfirrk ; nor on such occasions do 
they much attend to the lapse of'time, or even 
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the alternations of day and night; Jbut abandon 
themseltfeS to donyersation and revelry, till, over¬ 
powered by their long vigils, they sink to sleep 
i* Hie apartment in which they happen .to be 
seated. 

The Arctic nations, however, are not tnore.dis- 
tinguished for the ; r sociality oj 1 disposition than 
*for tltcijr love of intoxicating liquors. The last 
quality appears indeed to be an invariable attend¬ 
ant upon the first in almost all countries and 

l 

climates; for even the inhabitants v 1 ' many parts 
• of the torrid zone, abstemious in this respect as 
they naturally are, think it necessary to .make a 
moderate use of spirituous liquors at their fes¬ 
tivals and feast*, and at all times when a large 
concourse of people happens to be assembled to¬ 
gether for recreation. But neither they, nor the 
natives of any .tenlpe'rate region, regard an in¬ 
dulgence in wine as one- of th? chief sources of 
human enjoyment, of describe it jn their mytho¬ 
logies as a celestial pleasure. The Hindoo gods 
arc represented to diink jpnrita, a beverage con¬ 
ferring immortality upon tljose who partake of it. 
The deifies of the Grecians use only nectar at 
their banquets, and the Turks are agreed ^tliat 
no liquots but sherbet„will be found in Paradise; 

but the propensities of the Scandinavians jrequired 

♦ 

that one of inebriating qualities, should abound 
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i(i their hcawri, and pdin gratified them by <}e- 
claring that ••metheglin is' in. dliily bse .there. 
Nor is it easy to perceive why a passion for in- 
, toxicqtirtg liquor^ should 1 be nearly peculiar* to 
Arctic nations, except in those instances in which 
it has been introduced elsewhere ’by Europeans; 
for we should suppose that, the people of tropical 

* ( i » ' t 

countries, experiencing the*mental and bodily 

languor produce^ by a hot climate, would feel 

the necessity of using artificial stimulants for the 

« 

purpose of exhilaration, even more strongly than 
those of cold ones do. But it is probable that - 
that delicacy, of fibre and tenderness of constitu¬ 
tion which'- belong to the former, render them 
susceptible of the requisite excitement from 
agents much milder in quality than vinous or 
fermented liquors—such .for instance as coffee, 
spices, tobacco, and perhaps several kinds of 
fruits. lIowcwr« in comparing and contrasting 
the nature of different stimulants‘employed 
by the inhabitants of the torrid and of the frigid 
zones, it shotdd be recollected that they Respec¬ 
tively seek different effects from their use. The 
nations of horthern Europe give a preference to 
that kind of inebriation, whatever its degree may 

be, which increases the activity of their minds 

• * * 

and the, vivklndis* of their ideas, arid disposes 
them to indulge* in agreeable trains of thought. 


i * 
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and bestows self-possession rfind freedom of utter¬ 
ance, and also animal courage and a spirit of re¬ 
sistance. On the other hand, the native of a 

• • * 

hbt climate desires that las intoxication iqay be ’ 
of a tranquil and even lethargic kind,, and that 
it may enable him tb find satisfactory and absorb¬ 
ing pleasure within himself, and to remain in- ., 
sensible* for t,he time to all external causes of 
annoyance; and he finds no agents 01 substances 
so well calculated to effect these ends tobacco 
and opium. The moderate smokers of these 
‘herbs in tropical regions seldom exhibit any out¬ 
ward sign that they are under their influence, 
but sit motionless and- silent, neither exchang¬ 
ing looks nor ideas, though they may be encircled 
by friends and associates. But the inebriated 

native of northern Europe, or northern America, 

» » 

whether civilized or savage, will neither be tran¬ 
quil himself, nor allow others to' be so. His de¬ 
light at such times lies 'in external agency, and 
in commanding' the attention of those around 
him,; afnd hq therefore swigs, or talks loud, or 
plays atities, or * does mischief. The opium 
smoker who has indulged too freely in his in¬ 
halations merely, sinks down, upon his carpet in 
a state of torpor, and* a shyilar excess in the use 
of wine has at length a similar effect «npqn its 
victim ; though, in general, not' till lie' has first 

. VOL. II. 
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quarrelled with his f associates, or insulted ljis 
friend, or committed some outrage upon, good 
feeling and propriety. 

When we consider thmt nearly all nations in the 
world, whether civilized' or savage, are in the 
daily habit of making use of‘intoxicating liquors 
or drugs, and that an ‘ indulgence in these con¬ 
stitutes one of the chief sources of enjoyment of 
the mass of society in the northern parts of our 
globe, we are led to form a depressing estimate of 
human nature, and of the real amount of human 
happiness. Let us minutely examine the cir-' 
cumstanees and condition of the various com¬ 
munities of mankind that exist between the 
Arctic and Antarctic circles, anti we shall find 
that even those amongst t^em that appear most 
favourably situated, in so 'far as respects the con¬ 
veniences of life, contain few individuals that are 
"not. in the habit of seeking every opportunity of 
forgetting reality and escaping from ‘themselves 
by the use of exhilarants, whatever may be the 
nature 'of these, or the way in which they are 

applied. The. Russian peasant, qr the North 

« 

American Indian, intoxicating himself with bran¬ 
dy the Turk smoldng opium,; the.'South Sea 
Islander sipping avaj the* Kamtschatkan chew¬ 
ing mouchoimol , e\ and the civilized* and refined 
man quaffing wine, are all of them actuated 
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by similar motives, aud liaye a similar object in 
view -r- that of breaking the monotony of exist¬ 
ence, Und rendering tliemselves oblivious of their 
• • » 

dfctual circumstances an’d^ondition. Even -those 
persons who dislike exhilarating liquors, or who 
from various causes dare not* indulge in their 
^use, contrive to supply the want of thein by. 
resorting to sjimulap'ts of a different, kind; and, 
no sooner is the business of the day at an end 
with them, than they hurry to places of public 
resort, and seek in the absorbing scenes of the 
•drama, or in the gaiety of the ball-room, or in 
the excitement of the gaming-table, a -tempo¬ 
rary abstraction from real life, and a relief from 
the insipidity of'its usual accompaniments. How 
few persons love to ijetire within themselves, or 
to examine their actual condition and prospects! 
How few find any enjoyment in their own in¬ 
ternal resources, and prefer solitude to dissipa¬ 
tion ! A contemplative 'lift is iyore natural and 
congenial to thd inhabitants of tropical regions 
than to'any other part of the human race, because 
of*the inherent cheerfulness and serenity of their 
dispositions, and their taste for tranquil pleasures. 
Nevertheless, we find them often seeking,that 
personal "obliviousnessnvhicb is obtained from the 
use of intoxicating substancesand if this be the 
case, we must expect to observe' a similar habit 
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prevailing in'an infinitely greater degree in Arctic 
countries, wh£re the reflective character of the 
people is sombre, fretful, and desponding, and 
< where a state of excitement is alone regarded tfk 
a state of happiness. 

The climate and- the physical peculiarities of 
the Arctic regions are unfavourable to the pro-^ 
gress of human society, and to the /develophment 
of the higher and more refined attributes of 
human character. Wherever the necessaries of 
life are scarce, or rather wherever they cannot be 
obtained without considerable labour, the people' 
are of it stern and unpliant disposition, jealous of 
their personal rights, prone to evil speaking, de¬ 
ficient in indulgence towards others, and benevo¬ 
lent only when their conscience and their preju¬ 
dices happen to impel theifi in the same direction. 
Such is the general moral conctitution pf the 
Arctic nations'; Sind tlieiv domestic life, though 
they for the most part fulfil its more'important 

duties with commendable exactness, is austpre in 
• * « • 
its aspect, and appears to bp mon; a system of 

forbearance and restraint than* a state Of social 
harmony and endearment; ( nor do the mem Pers 
of a, family often acquire a similarity .of disposi¬ 
tions and pursuits calculated to make them take 
pleasure, in die sohiety of each other, or to con¬ 
tinue mutually‘attached, in after-life, when cir- 
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cumstanc&s have separated^them anjl placed them 
in diffefefit spller^s of action. 

Bid; of all the defects that, appertain to the 
«hahieter of tile Arctic nations, the most peculiar 
and conspicuous is the* homeliness and humble- 

ness of their ideas, or father their love of what 

• • • 

is mean and insignificant. Obspising the orna- 
mentiil^ arts of huifian life, they make a nitwit of 
depreciating everything of the kind, upon the 
ground*that the real utility of any object is the 
proper test of* its value, and that all tastes and 
ideas which retjuire artificial developement arc 
fantastic in themselves and injurious to society. 
Whether this habit of mind dependsarpon a phy¬ 
sical obtusenes* of sefisation produced by the ope¬ 
ration of a rigorous climate, or is the offspring 
of that self-love which, often causes illiterate men 

to undervalue' everything that is not indigenous 
» * 

to their own soil, Seepis uncertain ; but its ex¬ 
istence seldom fails’to become-palpable when an 
uneducated native of the Aretic/regions is carried 
to vit’V any magnificent specimen of human taste 
or invention, wl* j the'r this be a building, a pie- , 
tore, or* a scene of ornament and splendour.* His 
first impressions at such times are {lain and dis¬ 
pleasure, wlijeh grad pally heighten into absolute 
irritation, and fie endeavours. t» degrade the ob¬ 
ject before liitn in the estimation of pthers, by 
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demanding wjxlt purpose it serves, and ‘reminding 
them of the perishableness of it*s nature *, tvhile he 
af thfe s'ame time secretly regrets that it has ever 
t been executed, and hop^s that some aceident may 
speedily destroy it. Nor ban he bring himself to 
view, with complacency, or .even with toleration, 
any class of object^ or trains of* ideas that have no 
’ existence or locality in his native land, .ffcathy 
deserts, naked rocks, moaning winds, and treeless 
bills, are, in his opinion, the most agreeable con- 

t 

stituents of rural scenery; the wild, ungraceful, 
and strongly accented melodies of the North af- • 
ford hir^i the, highest musical pleasure of which 

i 

he is susceptible; the oral,and obscure traditions 
of mendicant bards appear tb him »tbe only speci¬ 
mens of literature that are worth preserving ; and 
he loves unpretending manners, coarse habits, and 
a system of external meanness 'in refepect to equip¬ 
age and habitatiop, because his natural character 
is founded upon an antipathy to everything that 
involves the graceful, the expensive, the ingeni¬ 
ous, the artificial, and the superb. 

, * ♦ • 

It is this constitution of imnd, and not.ifft- 
«. • • • • 
tionality, a!> is vulgarly supposed, that makes 

the native of the .Arctic regions unwilling to 
visit or reside in foreign countries. < Those beau¬ 
tiful scenes, those* new modes of life, those sped- 
mens‘of ^he fine arts, those triunlphs of know- 
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ledge, which never fail to delight qnd interest the 
unprejudiced traveller, wherever they may occur, 
are sources of pain and subjects of annoyance to 
the‘Arctic barbarian ; .and the more they abound 
in his path, the more does he regret having quit¬ 
ted his native>jnd,,and ventured amidst objects so 

• • • m 

uncongenial to hi,tempqj'as indisposition. That 
1 spirit, which induced tlfe hordes of the Nortly 
when they overran-* Europe, to injure or annihi¬ 
late all "the monuments of social life that hap¬ 
pened to fall In their way, ■•till e'ists, though in 
a suppressed form, amongst the population of 

most of the frigid parts of our globe; and it 

• * 

often developes itself there, causing .the lower 
orders of men. to take pleasure in various acts 
of petty and wanton destruction. 

And will Europe ever be subjected to a second 

irruption of barbarian# from the North ? and will 

• * 

her governments andjjer social, institutions be 
again, at .somb future period, .thrown into dis¬ 
order by the Ravages of wanarering hordes of 
people^? Assuredly* it would be absurd in her 
te» anticipate anything of the kind from the 
quarter •from whence her former spoliatofs are 
said to have proceeded. The mountains of Nor¬ 
way, thp forests of Lapland, the steppes 6f Si¬ 
beria, and* the*wastcs of ^Tiytjry,. would, com¬ 
bined together, be unable to supply a brtdy of 
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men formidable enough to devastate; or eVen 
much disturb, any one of the rmoro civilized 
states of Europe, though a Timurlane, or a B Ghcn- 
gis Khap, or a Nadir Shah, were to organize*and 
' conduct the expedition. v 

No; the barbarians whom civilized Europe 
has to dread, and- who 0 will one day ravage her, 
-end overturn her social institutions, and repro-' 

r 

duce over her whole extent Vvhat historians have 
called the “ dark 'ages,” exist at home, and con¬ 
stitute a large part of her enlightened popula¬ 
tion, and are reared and fostered by her as such, 
though it is evident that she is unconsciously 
training them up to become her destroyer. 

In the Scandinavian mythology„we are inform¬ 
ed that the gods, pleased with the beauty and ap¬ 
parent harmlessness of the' young wolf Fenris, 
nursed and educated him amongst themselves; 
but that, after some timp, he- grew so fierce and 
dangerous that they found it.necessary; for their 
own safety, to tkpd him with chains, which have 
up to the present time'restrained the exercise of 
his rage, but which lie will at lpngtli break, and, 
rushing forth with uncontrollable fury,. destroy 
both gods and men. „ 

In this allegory wte have a correct representa¬ 
tion of the progressed! result of 'the diffusion of 
knowledge amongst'the lower oixleis of society in 
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civilized countries. General educatkpi is the Fen- 

t • |*i . ® -n 

ris which we are now bringing up, .charmed with 
its external aspect and unobservant of fts'real 
apd natural character, .though the monster has 
already begun to be fomiydable to his protectors, 
and though th?“hour is quickly approaching v^hen 

he will break loosp, and .turn'tipon themselves, 

• t • 

'and ippke them his first victims. 

When the mass of the lower orders of society 
in Great* Britain shall have become sufficiently 
enlightened and instructed to anal) ze their own 
condition, and to contrast it with that of their 


superiors—when they shall perceive .that the na¬ 
tional wealth *is daily narrowing the sphere of its 
distribution, anjl will* at length become almost 
exclusively concentrated in the hands of aristo¬ 
cratic, mercantile, and # clerieal monopolists—when 
they shall discover that these bodies have no com¬ 
munity of interest *witlt themselves, and that 
they wish to b<* regaisded as privileged, authorita¬ 
tive, and distinct branches of /uman society ; 

then will they brifig into practical use thy know- 

^ *• » 

ledge that isAicnv being diffused amongst them, 
and convert it into an engine of devolution *and 
destruction; and, assisted by.it, break into pieces 
our complicated* social machine, and throw *into 
irremediable disorder its ill-adort^d materials. 

A catastrophe of this kind‘can be delayed or 
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prevented oply by the placing of impediment? in 
the way of the farther diffusion of ^knowledge 
amongst the lower classes; since, situated as 
they are, and probably ever must be, they c§n 
enjoy contentment, and live innocently, and feel 
reconciled, to a state of subordination, only so 
long as they are ‘allowed 1 to remain ignorant and 
“’unifistrueted. 
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The WES? INDIAN OCEAN. 

I 

W ere *a traveller, proceeding from the shores of 
Europe to those of the New World, to determine 
upon pursuing the route best calculated to please 
his eye, gratify his senses, and excite his>expec- 
tations, he would select the one which Colum¬ 
bus followed on 4ris first voyage. Had that great 
man made his approach to America in any other' 
direction, his discoveries would have assumed a 


less enchanting ‘^spefet,’ and a less varied and in¬ 
teresting character. ‘Supposing die had coasted' 
Africa till the land begins to trend to the east¬ 
ward, (which it-first does a littfe north of the 
equator,',) and then sailbd dije west, he would have 
come- upon that part of Soqth A ip erica which is 

now called Surinam; and where thick forests, ex- 

% 

tensive swamps, and rivers obstructed by man¬ 
groves, would, have given him an unfavourable 
idea of the wealth, fertility, and*healthiness of the 
new continent. ^On the other hand, hath he pur- 
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sued the pasaefiel of ^he island of Goifiera, winch, 
strictly speaking, formed his # pofnt of* departure, 
instead of gradually sloping his course, to the 
southward, he would hare made the low Sandy 
shores of Florida, and there have found equally 
little to please hi§ eye or }ug imagination; while 
their warlike ayd vigorous*- inhabitants would 
most likely have repulsed him, and killed many 
of his people, l\ad lie attempted to take posses¬ 
sion of the country. ‘ 

But' in pursuing the course that he did, he gra¬ 
dually introduced his fleet to' the heats of the 
tropic: he .had the advantage of a steady trade- 
wind, and of the smooth seas which always attend 
it; and when he reached the expected land, in¬ 
stead of finding an immense continent covered 
with woods, and equally nifhcult to be conquered 
or explored, he met with’ beautiful isles, easy of 
-access, at a convenient distance from each other, 
and inhabited by a mild, a hospitable, and a happy 
race of men. i. need scarcely remark, that l do 
not mean to infer that Columbus had .the least 
expectation that the above favourable circumstan¬ 
ces would'attend his discovery of the New World. 
He could hot have-had the faintest idea of what 
he was to meet with, or apy reasop to .prefer one 
parallel ( of latitude to another* in projecting the 
course of his voyage; and his ap'proaching Arne- 
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rica by the way of the Bahama Islands must be 
regarded* as the effect of accident. 

The‘voyager coming from the northward ex* 
pPricnoes a,delicious charge of jclimate when lie 
enters the sphere of the trade-winds. The air has 

no longer any harshness or asperity ; it feels soft 

^ •• 

and bland to the sktn, .and* i\ spiration is particu¬ 
larly sW and easy ; # ihists and fogs are unknown ; 
the sea is but slightly agitated*; and the mind 
partakes of the tranquillity of Nature, and becomes 
reconciled to the imprisonment of a ship. Colum¬ 
bus appears to have enjoyed all this in His first 
voyage, for we find the following remarks in his 
journal, soon after be had got within tlte influence 
, of the trade-wind : “ The air was mild and delight¬ 
ful, and we wanted lathing but the song of the* 
nightingale; and the sea was as smooth as a river.” 
In anotjier place he says: The sea was like the 

river of Seville, thank (iotl! the •temperature was* 
also as moderate as *t is* there In the middle of 
April,, and the air,was so fragrant that it was a 
pleasure*to breathe.”, ' 

In'no* part, of the ocean .ace vqyages attended 
with so much enjoyment as in the West Indian 
seas bet weep November and* May. The tempe¬ 
rature of the air is then alw.'^s regular and mode¬ 
rate; the sea-breeze blows steacifl}*during jhe day, 
and the land-wind succeeds it at night. Na sooner 
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does the vess^ lose sight of one island than ijjie 
comes in view of another; and she often fuyls her¬ 
self in the midst of three or four of them ? while 
hour .after hour new series of beauty unfold tlieift- 
selves to the eye: here the rich 4ml cultivated 
savannah is seen attending back from the shore ; 
there forests, impenetrable, by* the sun, cover tlm 
plains and lulls; or naked'gliffs rise perpendicu¬ 
larly from the smooth beach, and the pinnacles of 
mountains appear far inland, their ridges sloping 
gradually to the edge of the sea, where the ver¬ 
dant mangroves conceal the strand, and are washed 
by the white surf of the advancing tide. It is not 
surprising then that Columbus should have been 
enchanted by scenes of this kind; while pursuing 
his discoveries in the Bahauyi archipelago. Though 
he had before traversed the Mediterranean, and 
visited many of the Ionian islands, every object, 
living and inanimate, 'that he observed in the 
West Indian Qeean, seemed to him infcomparably 
to surpass those or a siryiilar kind ill the Old World; 
and though we may suppose that his joy at the 
successful result of. bis voyagb disposed" hifiT to 
view things through a flattering medium, his de¬ 
scriptions, as many .modern travellers can aver, are 
true to Nature and dfstitute of exaggeration. 

That .part* of *tHc Atlantic intervening between 
the Cape Verd‘Islands and tlie Bahama archipe- 
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lago, forms an unbroken expanse of *>cean of un- 

fathompKle* depth; but the navigatof, on reaching 

• * 

the latter chain, enters a shallow sea, through 
wliicfi he can scarce^ hy a passage on aceount 
of the islands, rocks, and sand-banks which extend 
in clusters as far west as the southern extremity of 
Florida. 

This* sudden transition from deep water to 
» 

shallow, and the great elevation of most of the 
West Indian Islands, have led some theorists to 
, conjecture that the eastern part of tne continent 
of America, between the parallels of N. lat. 16 ° 
and 27 °, has been overflowed by a sudden influx 
of the waters of the ocean, and that the various 
, islands which appear in that part of the sea are 
no more than the tops of mountains or the 
ridges of hills belonging to the submerged coun¬ 
try ; and they assert*that the extreme and dispro- 

o 

portionate narrowness of the Isthulus of Darien,' 
compared with any other part of. America, is a 
circumstance highly corroborati/e of the above 
supposition. It may'furtber be remarked, that 
in \t*rious charts nfade previous to ,the voyage of 
Columbus, a large tract of land is laid down in 
that very Quarter, under the name of Anglia, 
upon no other authority it s would appear than 
that of ancient tradition; and ’sdme 1 have there- 
fore considered this Antilia to have been the 
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Atlantis of $’lato, ai*d with reason too, for tjie 
generally-assigned position of «thc latter upon the 
west coast of Africa does not accord wdl with 
the allusions that are quide to its distance frofn 
Europe by all the ancient writers who have men- 
tioned it. 

* ■ - w 

The West Indian Ocean \Vas regarded as the 
scene of many wonders by’tjhe earlier navigators. 

i 

Columbus himself, in his third voyage, expresses 
his conviction that the terrestrial jiaradise is situ¬ 
ated in'the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Paria. He 
supposes that the earth, instead of being exactly 
spherical, is* elongated into a mighty projection, 
directly uflder that part of the equator which 
corresponds with the longitude t)f Terra Firma, 
‘and that paradise is placed upon its summit, to 
which the ascent is regular and gradual, at least 
for a certain distance, throilgh. the superineum- 
•bent ocean, lb |^as the vast accumulation 'of 
fresh water expending *far into the sba near the 
mouth of the Oronocy, that led him to t'onn this 
idea; for he conceived that there was‘no river 
upon earth grfat enough totyour.it forth, and 
therefore that it must descend from the t< 5 p of 
the,elevated land above described- 

“ 1 have already,”says be in his journal, “given 
my opiaion *of fill* hemisphere and its form, and 
I am pbrsuaddd that were I* to pass under the 
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equ&tor, on'arriving at the* elevated jkynt to whicli 
I have all&ded, I ^should find the, temperature 
more njild, and a difference in the constellations 
ai«l the waters ; though,*in saying this, I do not 
mean to assert that the l{fghost part of the ’uni¬ 
verse is navigable, or that there even is wa,ter 
there, or that it is possible.for ally one to aseeqd 
so higlp because I aifi. satisfied that it is the site 
of the terrestrial paradise, which no indi- idual can 
reach except bv the will of God.”- “ There are 
there strong indications of tin existence of the 
terrestrial paradise*, for the situation as well as the 
appearances accord perfectly with the opinion of 
wise and holy theologians; for 1 have jiever read 
or heard of so gregt, a quantity of fresh water being 
found encompassed with salt water, and in con¬ 
tact with it; and rvhaf jtill farther supports my 

opinion, is the deliei*)n» temperature’; and if the 
. * . * 

water in question does not proceed from the ter¬ 
restrial paradise* it will bp the m,ore wonderful, 
because 1 do not Relieve that thorp is so deep and 
large a’riyer in the would.” 

TJ* above extravagant theory, and the serious- 
iress .with* which Columbils endeavours to esta¬ 
blish its cowectncss, w ould at iirst view lead us to 
attribute to’ him a degree of ignorance and < 5 re- 
dulity which scorn’s incompatibly* yvitij his known 
vigour of intellect and grandeur of mind; but it 

VOl.. 11. 
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ought to ho 1 remembered, that he * possessed a 
highly poetical imagination,, and afi * exquisite 
.senfce'of the beautiful and sublime; and .he con¬ 
sequently delighted to indulge opinions ofafnoyel 
and* magnificent nature*', and which involved an 
original and brilliant train of ideas. All the de¬ 
scriptions of wilat he Saw in the course of his 
voyages are remarkable fur'their tone of. energy 

e ** 

and elevation, and also for their accurate sim- 
plicity; for Columbus never was guilty of exag¬ 
geration, and never condescended to introduce 
any mixture of the marvellous into his narrative^. 
His relation of things out of the common course 
of nature,.are the reveries of a poetical and enthu¬ 
siastic mind ranging beyend tl^e confines of the 
materia] world—not the inventions and credulous 
mistakes of a mere lover of the wild and the 
wonderful. 

I have allqded to the supposed submersion of 
the eastern part <5f America, lyirfg in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of tjie Gulf of Mexico, and to the 
theory which considers the, West Indian Islands as 
the summits of its mountain^ and- the tops^sf its 
ridges of, hills. Were the Atlantic and llacific 
Oceans made to communicate by the formation of 
a Canal through the Isthmus of Darien, as has 
often been projpqtecf, the level df the West Indian 
Sea* would in all'probability .be* greatly lowered. 
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ancj new lands and islets would be exposed, which, 
though ^they might# not nearly equal in extent 
that portion of territory which some persons *be-. 
lieve to have been oveffjpwed,.would still,add 
considerably to^the archipelago, s of that part of 
the world. It is yet •undecided, whether any dif¬ 
ference exists in the levels* of tjic Atlantic and 

• f | 

Pacific Oceans ; but certain circumstance s induce 

• • 

us to suppose that there does, and,that die former 
sea is the higher of the two. The constant and 
% regular motion of the sea from east 1 » west'must 
of itself occasion a*general accumulation of‘water 
on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus of Panama; 
and this cannot fail to be greatly augmented by 
the particular influence‘of the Gulf stream, which 
sweeps along the eastern shores of the continent, 
seeking in vain for an outlet, and which is in 
reality no more thgn A bfanch of the general equa¬ 
torial current above alluded to. Were a navi¬ 
gable canal to be opened.* through the Isthmus 
of Darien, even upon the smallest’scale, the rush 
of water Shat would take plg.ee from the Atlantic 
to tllfe Pacific)Ocean would,speedily enlarge it, 
till it •at lehgth became a channel or strait capable 
of affording*) egress to the Floilda stream, which, 
instead of .winding alqng the eastern coast’of 
America as far as the banks of Newfoundland, as 
it now does, woulft flow directly from east .to west 
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towards the* Philippine Islands, causing a great 
diminution in the waters of« the Gulf bf Mexico 

r 

. and the adjoining seas. The soundings upon the 
great bank of IJabams^ Nvhich extends along the 
northern side of Cuba, do not, pn an average, 
exceed fifteen or, twenty.fathoms; while many 
parts of it are .scarcely ,navigable for a boat at 
ebb tide. Half of it would be left di;y* by the 
diversion of the Gulf stream into the Pacific 
Ocean; and innumerable little islets would raise 
their heads above water, and impede navigation 
so much as to render the West India Islands in¬ 


accessible by that route. 

But allowing that these inconveniences would 
result from the junction of the-Atlantic and Pa¬ 
cific Oceans, and be counterbalanced by still more 
important advantages, we are led to ask if the 
accomplishment of so £rand an operation lies 
within the power of map. History informs us'in a 
thousand places that he llUs seldom-been able to 


break through v the barriers laid down by Nature 
in cases sirPilar to th.c one in question.** Xerxes, 

i « 

with his millions, of followers, failed in catting 
through’the peninsula of Mount Athos.* The 
various kings of Kgypt, who built the pyramids, 
were yet unable to form a canal of eommunica- 
tion between «the Red Sea and the Mediterra- 

a * * 

nean : <and the Ptolemies, with' all their vast re- 
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sources, had much ado to open a channel to con¬ 
nect the, Kile with the port of Arsinoe. 

Were 1 * the nations of Europe to unite, as has 
be?n proposed, in bearing^he expense of joining 
the Atlantic apd Pacific Oceans, the requisite 
means for the execution of the work might 
pprhaps be raised; ljufe. ppT'ical rivalry woyld 
place iifsuperable difficulties in the way of their 
application^. Each nation engaged in the enter¬ 
prise would demand peculiar commercial privi- 
Jeges in return for its co-operation and assistance; 
ebdless disputes would occur, and the workmen 
of the respective powers would soon*- be ’called 
upon to throw aside their pickaxes ancl take up 
their swords, anfl the scene of peaceful labour 
would become a field of bloodshed. 

Supposing the work accomplished, and that the 

• 4 $ 

sovereigHS of Europe and the republics of Ame¬ 
rica had agreed by solemrt ‘treaty tiiat the passage 
from one sea to another should be free to all na¬ 
tions iij peace and jn war, uihich'bf them would 
hesitate tb blockade flie entrance when his'inter- 
ests happened to dictate sucl> ;* measure, and fois 
fleets‘enabled him to execute it? The canal of 
Darien, instead of being a benefit to commerce, 
and to the human ryec, Would prove a fertile source 
of political dissension, and a new* s*tim&lus4o tjiat 
love of conquest which has already desofated so 
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large a portion of the world, and in^the way of 
which it is fervently to be wished that iJafure had 
'thrown farther impediments than she has ^really 
donf, and altogether prevented the different rafces 
of mankind from ex*ploring her surface, or ever 
seeing or coming'into contact with each other. 

,Tt is not a little singular , x Chat the discoverer qf 
the New World should liave fo/md nathralized 
there one of the most peculiar notions of the Old 
one—I mean a belief in the existence of a race of 
Amazons. There are certain ideas and preju-. 
dices which are common to all nations in the id- 
fancy "of society ; and which being in a manner 
constitutional to our species, we feel no astonish¬ 
ment at finding them diffused alike near the pokfc 
and under the equator : but the one in question 
certainly does not belong to this class ; for what 
can seem more opposed to nature, observation, 
and reason, than a community or association of 
female warriors living' 1 apart from men; and if 
such a thing never existed anywhere, how has a 
fable so repugnant to probability beei'i received 
aqd credited .in both hemispheres? It* is impos¬ 
sible to believe that the. idea was suggested to 

* * 4 

the natives of America by their ficst European 
visiters, for Columbus heard qf t*he Amazons on 
his seoond'voyage; and Orellana, the first ex- 
plorer bf the‘great rivpr of the same name, was 
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cautioned in the beginning his expedition, by 
one of the caciques who lived upon its banks, 
and wine had never before seen a white man', to. 
beware of a nation of Warlike .females riot far 
distant, who \\ere likely to attack him and oppose 
his progress : and surely the inyaders of the New 
World had no tasti fqr* so innocent an employ¬ 
ment as,that of instructing the Indians in the 
fables and traditions of the Old, one, nor were 
the latter likely either to relish or comprehend 
. these, and least of all to naturalize them amongst 
themselves and retail them to others. 

Our first acquaintance with the Amazons of 
America is derived from Peter Martyr, in his 
, account of the second voyage of Columbus. “ By 
the way,” says he, “ there appeared from the • 
north a great islande, “which the captives that 
were taken in Hispaniola called Madanino, or 
Watanino (now Martinique), afly-ming it to be. 
inhabited drily with Women, to whom the Can- 
nibeles (Carribs) ‘have access at^certaine times of 
the yeafcc, as in olde*timqs the Thiftcians hadde 

0 , 

to trie Amazpnes Sn the isjai.id of^ Lesbos; the 
men' children they send to their fathefs, but the 
women they kecpc with themselves. They have 
great and strong eaves and df lines in the grounde, 
to the which they flee for safeguard if any men 
resort unto them at any other time than is ap- 
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poynted, and there defend themselves with bowses 
and arrowes 'against the violence of suph, as at¬ 
tempt to invade them.” 

Condamine, in lias voyage down the Amazdn 
River, made repeated and particular inquiries 
respecting the existence of a nation of female war¬ 
riors in that part of the WQrldJ’and all the Indians 
agreed in assuring him that the fact .Was un¬ 
doubted ; and in- one instance he was referred for 

i 

farther information to an old cacique who had 
actually seen several of the race; but when our 
traveller reached his abode, he found to his regret 
that he was recently dead. The natives also 

* c 

showed him certain green and rounded pebbles, 
which they held in great esteem, and the name 
■ of which expressed that they w r ere obtained from 
a community of “ women without husbands.” 
M. Condamine judiciously ternarks, that if an 
association of females livifig totally apart from 
men can be supposed -to exist in any country, 
it is in America, There the sex, being accus¬ 
tomed to altend their husbands in their hunt¬ 
ing and in their .hostile expeditions, bedome 
inured to hardships, and acquire a strength 
of constitution, and an liability in the arts of 
life, which render t|iem almost, independent of 
the labours «.or ^assistance of the males, whose 

o • , 

society is.at the«same time apt ‘to become irksome 
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tq them, on account of tligir tyraftny, harshness, 
and indolence. It* is easy to believe that, under 
such sircumstanecs, a number of women might 
resolve upon deserting’ ^heir. husbands, and for ( 

• . f • 

ever withdrawing from th*e evils and miseries of 

the married state. .Taking ,up their abode in 

the forests, they would form .themselves into a 
# ** • • » 
sociaUcQmmunity, not only for the sake of mutual 

convenience, but also that they, might be able to 
resist the invasions of the men and avoid their 
bondage; while their numbeis would be con¬ 
stantly recruited by the arrival of discontented 
individuals of their own sex, whom the dame of 
their independence and security had' attracted 
into fellowship* 

It appears to me, that the above is the only 
satisfactory way in which we can account for the 
formation and "ejristenfce of a community of Ama- 
ifons; and when aiilhprs, in speaking of such, 
inform us’ that its*members ate in the habh of 


receiving a visit from the othar sex once a year, 

• • * 

an airUf improbability instantly’attaches* itself to 
the*whole narrative; ‘for we .perceive in this peri¬ 
odical intercourse between the sex<5s, however 


limited ifs duration may lnYve been’ an infringe- 
• • • # 
inent of Jhosq principles which appear to be essen¬ 
tial to the constitution of ;? nation of females. 

% • 

Were not thb Separation between Ahe * sexes 
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total and uninterrupted encroachments on the one 

side and love an the other would shortfy ^destroy 

• • 

the independence of the community, and lead to 
,desertjori and discontent 'amongst its members* 
and throw the old and* young into a state of dis¬ 
cordance with each other. , Sir Walter Raleigh 
found various reports on 'the subject of Amazons 
‘'current in Guiana, but these are liable to thg ©bjec- 
tions above statejl. “ They which are not far 
from Guiana,” says he, “ do accompany with men 
but once in a year, and for the time of one month, 
which I- gather by their relation' to be in April. - 
At that ^ime all the kings of the borders assemble, 
and the queens of the Amazons; and after the 
queens have chosen, the rest cast lots for their 
valentines. This one month they feast, dance, 
and drink of their wines in abundance; and the 
moon being down, they all' depart' to theq own 
provinces.” If -ever a cqmihunity of Amazons 
did exist, we maysafely von chide that'it was not 
numerous; that instead of being formidable to its 
neighbours, it>- had great difficulty in defending 

itself; and that its strength wps recruited and 
« • r ‘ 

kept up, net by the female children of its mem¬ 
bers, but by* women 'whose* misery and misfor- 
• * • 

tunes' had induced them to renounce gommon 
society. Thug Pliny describes ah association of 
men \Vho Jived in palm groves on the coast of the 
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Arabian Gulf, and who neither admitted females 
amongst them, n«r ever had intercourse with the 
sex; yet their number always continued nearly 
the same, because they were daily joined by persons 
seeking an a^lum from disappointments, persecu- 
tion, and the various-miseries jof human life. • 

When the timid native of the West Indian 

• ■ * • 

Islands had somewjfat recovered from the panic 
which the first excesses and. ravages of their 
invaders had occasioned, they began to consider 
in what manner they could best r< 1 themselves of 
their tyrants, an*d being unable to accomplish this 
by force, they endeavoured to decoy .them into the 
search for new lands, .by extravagant tales of the 
riches and wonders fo be found in regions lying 
farther to the westward. After a time the ca¬ 
ciques would never admit that their own islands 
or territories prodtiedd either gold or spices; but 
they always declare’d to* the Spaniards that they 
would procure abfindaiice of“both if they con¬ 
tinued their voyage or their travels for only a few 
days linger. The ftiost jcelebrate^of these fabu¬ 
lous inventions Was the Report circulated by the • 
Indians of the existence of a fountain endowed 
with the quality of renewing a ’man’s youth, 
although he* might be fai; declined in the vale of 
years. Its situation was described to fye upon an 
island near the coast of Florida ? and in placing it 
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there, the nafrators, no doubt, had in view the 
destruction of ’all who might go in scare}! 9 f it; 
the natives of that country being then the'most 

V | I a ^ 

warlike, independent, an<J jealous of invasion of* 
any people in the western world, as tjie Spaniards 
afterwards experienced to their cost, when Ferdi¬ 
nand ( Soto attempted tfie conquest G f Florida. 
Several persons casually sought for the miracfilous 
fountain in the course of their voyages; but Ponce 
de Leon, a man of rank and talents, fitted out an 
expedition expressly for its discovery, and traversed 
a great part of the Bahama seas in pursuit of that 
seducing <objeet; nor shall we feel much astonished 
at his blindness and credulity, if we reflect that 
the study of alchymy had not then’been banished 
ffOm the cabinets of the philosophers of Europe, 
and that the elixir of life, ‘and the art of trails- 
muting metals, were still considered to be within 
human attainment* 

It was likewise the age‘of enthusiasm ’and love 
of enterprise ; the Ncw\\ r orld was Regarded as, the 
seat of uftkno^n wonders; and the colleeffng of 
gold, which had hitherto engaged tlie attention 
of adventurers there, was becoming a vulgar and 
uncertain pursuit, an4 presented a Jess fascinating 
aspect than the search for an object which the 
precious metals cduU not purchase, and which 
science had hithdrto failed^ in procuring. Peter 
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jyiartyr, who wrote his IDecades* t»f the Ocean 
about fjpn years before the period of Ponce de 
Leon's expedition, expresses himself inclined to 

Relieve in the existence of -the fountain «of Bi - 

• • 

mini; and ajgues that as the eagle, and hart, and 
snakes, and several other animals, have the fa- 
culty of renewing* tlujir f-outh, it is reasonable to 
suppbse that jnen play attain a similar power by 
curiously ]trying into the secrets of Nature. The 
mildness of the climate of the West Indian Ocean, 
the almost perpetual sunshine there, and* the ap¬ 
parently undying vegetation of its islands, doubt¬ 
less affected the imagination of those who were 
disposed to credit the tale of the miraculous 
spring, and led them to regard its assigned situ¬ 
ation as strictly consistent with probability, and 
as an encouragement to engage in its discovery. 

But let us turn f»*om the regions of fiction to 
fcxamine what the West Indian seas really produce 
for the uSe of* men.* The turtle here abounds in 
a degree that is unknown anywhere else, and it 
would‘appear that tt constituted h considerable 
part of the food t>f tlie aljoygina^ inhabitants of 
all’ the* islands; for the early voyagers describe 
them as* catching it by ineans of‘a small fish, 
which they trained for th^t kind of marine hunt¬ 
ing, and which they always carried yrith them 
when they went* to sea in their canoes, having 
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previously sectored it alongside by a string tied <p 

its tail, and which could be lengthened pr short- 

• • 

efted at pleasure. When the hunting fish, which 
was ae species of remora, saw a turtle unde? 
water, it immediately rushed towards it, and 
fixed itself so firmly upon the shell by means of 
its suckers, that the Indian 'fisherman had no 
difficulty in pulling both dnimals close - tJ> his 
canoe, when, on lifting them out of the sea, the 
remora let go its hold, and dropped into its na¬ 
tural element, while the turtle was taken on 
board arid killed. It appears that this kind of 
fishing was never practised by any but the abori- 
. gines of the West Indian Islands, and that it got 
into disuse and oblivion upon, their extinction, 
probably because the Spaniards scorned to adopt 
any of the usages of that despised and persecuted 
race. Hence the story of *th£ hunting fish was 
long disbelieved ; no instarce of its powers in thav 
respect having ever come wi'thin modern obser¬ 
vation, even in the places where it is said to have 
been most geherally employed in the eh&se of 
turtles and tortoises. . IIut these doubts have lately 

been removed, and Humboldt, who has examined 

• • 

the anatomical structure of the remoref, is satis- 

% • • • 

fied that it is capable pesforming all that has 
ever been ^ttributed’.to it; and he supposes that 
it is fear that induces it # to attach itself firmly 
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to any object, when it feek itself ’forcibly pulled 

* f 

back by a cord or*by the hand of fa an. He says 
farther upon this subject, “We know in the 
present day, from the united authorities of Cap¬ 
tains Rogers. Dampier, an'd Cornmerson, that the 
same expedient to catch turtle, practised irf the 
Iardinillos, (islets on tb.e ebastof Cuba,) is adqpted j 
by the .inhabitants t of the east coast of Africa in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Natal, and also in 
Mozambique and in Madagascar.” 

The abundance and excellence of the West 
Indian turtle arises from the fitness of the seas 
and islands in that quarter of the world for its 
propagation and growth. The Bahama, ocean 
presents a congregation of islets and sand-banks, 
mostly connected together by ridges of rock ex¬ 
tending under water, *the whole forming as it 
were a, large tur.tle s pohd, where these animals are 
never annoyed by a UiYbulent. Sea, and wliert; 
they find*in every*direction suitable places to 
deposit their eggs, which arQjR«t liable to be dug 

up and*destroyed b£ beasts of prey, as is the 

• • 

casein many‘o thee places. 

The West Indian Ocean abounds *in various 

• • 

kinds of fish; but, by a strange anomaly, ipany 
individuals of ihose species Jthat are best calculat¬ 
ed for food, are of so poisou&its a* quality as tc 
endanger, and eVen destroy the lives of the people 
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who happen to eat of them. And this peculiarity 
becomes the fnore embarrassing and fatal, from 
the same kinds of fish proving at one time an 
’agreeable and harmless article of food, and at 
another a most deleterious one, although their 
external appearance and taste are alike, or very 
nearly so, in both cases. .Hundreds of persons 
are known to have perished* from fish poison in 
the West Indian Islands, and probably many 
more have fallen victims to it whose death has 
by mistake been attributed to other causes. The 
number of species of fish that are liable to be 
poisonous is .not very accurately known, but the 
principal ones are the dolphin, the kingfish, the 
barracuta, the albacore, and the yellow-bill sprat, 
{clupea tliryssa,) which is the most virulent 
and dangerous of all. 

The cause of the frequently poisonous quality 
of the fish of the West. Indian seas is yet un¬ 
known, and seems to be beyond human investi¬ 
gation. Some ha’ie attributed it to the impreg¬ 
nations’whion they suppose the animals*receive 
from veins or masses of native copper tying 
under water; but the existence of these •is by no 
means ascertained; and the first suspicion of it 
has probably been suggested by the dull verdi- 
grise colour -of fchfc sea upon the great Bahama 
bank, where poisonous fish at all times particularly 
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abound. In crossing that bank irf an American 
trader, I* was struck with the singular hue of the 
water, avhicli the master of her assured me' was 
produced by beds of cbpper,lying beneath us; 
and he added that it was highly dangerous to eat 
of the dolphin caught in thqt neighbourhood; 
and that when a vcssef was becalmed there for 

f • • • 

several days, the health of all the crew seldom 
failed to be more or less afl'ecte,d by the exha¬ 
lations. * This last assertion is completely at 
variance with the first; for if the atmosphere 
•upon the great Bahama bank is i cully unwhole¬ 
some, which we have strong reasons to .doubt, 
that cannot arise from its being impregnated with 
copper, which isaliffustble through the air only by 
fumes, and not by watery evaporation. Besides,, 
the metal in question*is by no means so sudden 
and actjve a pofton as to destroy life in less than 
hslf-an-hour, or evfcn t instantaneously, as th<j 
clupea thnjSsa Is reported sometimes to do; and 
as copper taken internally is.,,equally fatal to 
animals*and to man, bow docs it happen that the 
fish Tvhifli live irv “the Bahama seas, resist the 
elfects obits virus, and at the same time retain it 
in their omi systems, in its fullest activity ? while, 
if the deleteripus quality of the fish depended 

upon its absorption of copper* all individuals of 

• • 

one species, or rtither of any species, caught ifl tfie 

• * 

VOL. 11. S 
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same place, »would lie equally poisonous, which 
is so far from being confirmed by oDservation, 
that' the good and the bad varieties are often 
drawjn Up in the same net. 

Poisonous fish are most common in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of that chain of islands called by the 
French Lesser Antilles, and by the English 
Carribean Islands. These, were peopled,, by a 
race of cannibal^ who used to invade Cuba, and 
Hispaniola, and Jamaica, for the purpose of cap¬ 
turing their inhabitants and feeding upon their 
bodies.- Was it the repeated fatal effects which, 
they experienced from eating the fish caught 
upon their awn coasts that forced them to seek 
some other kind of food ? ‘And their own islands 
producing none of the larger quadrupeds, may 
not we suppose that they were thus led to 
prey upon the human r species and become 
cannibals ' J 
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It is much to,be wished that navigators, on dis¬ 
covering unknown lands, would never give them 
‘what may appear in their opinion to be appropri¬ 
ate names; foj* future observation scldom'fails to 
show the inaccuracy and unsuitableness of "these, 
though not till [mbit has so long confirmed their 
use, that it is highly inconvenient to alter them 
or to adopt new ones. * The poorest language in 

the woVld would afford distinctive names for 

• • m 
every part of the ejrth s Surface, w ithout employ¬ 
ing a single word that had already been appropri¬ 
ated in that way*; .but rum^-rff'diir celebrated n 

* • ® i • 

vigators seem,to have thought differently, and 

have disfigured theft maps, as id caused much l«*cal 

confusion, by conferring upgn their _ discoveries 

the jiopular appellations of various parts of Europe 

or of their *resp£eti.ve cduntriifs. The. New South 

Wales, New Hebrides, and New Caledonia of 
• • , # 

Cook, are as objectionable as the New "South 

s 2 
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Shetland of’Weddelf or the North Georgia ©f 
Parry; and though the Americans have heen ri¬ 
diculed for applying to the districts of till west¬ 
ern states the naifies qf celebrated jnen, they 
have followed a rational principle in doing this >w . 
and 1 well deserve; 'imitation by modern geogra¬ 
phers. 

Europeans have been so 'sensible* of tht* impro- 
piiety of the name of West Indies, givyn to that 
archipelago by Columbus, that various alterations 
have been proposed, which have led to the great¬ 
est confusion in the local definitions of that part * 
of the world. Some geographers call these islands 
Antilles; others denote them by the word Carri- 
bean; and a third class give them the name of 
American Islands; while [he subordinate terms 
Bahamas, Leucayos, Virgin, Leeward, and Wind¬ 
ward Islands, used to discriminate particular parts 
bf the chain, render the present nomenclature 
equally perplexing and ’unsystematic. ' Carriboan 
seems to be theNs*** characteristic appellation 
for the who’ie archipelago, ’and alsp for fhe ocean 
m which U is situated, and some’foreign writ¬ 
ers have employed it in g,at way; but I have 
thought that my'aythority is not great enough in 
such matters to admit of* my. laying* aside the 
finish, populai '.and long-established name of 
West Indian Blands. 
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t Much as these islands va»y in size? and geogra¬ 
phical position, tl»ey nevertheless Hbear a strong 
general resemblance to each other. All of them 

arc remarkable for the loftiness of their interior, 
.* • • 
the land in the smaller ones rising gradually from 

the shore, and forming a singly hill of considerable 

elevation; and in the greater, taking a more exten- 
• , • • • • 
sive sweep, and grouping itself into mountains, 

which generally assume a longitudinal direction, 
and intersect the island from one end to the other. 
The coasts are mostly bold, and afford numerous 
• bays and harbolirs of easy access, and safe for 
shipping; and when low, (at least in tlm larger 
islands,) rich and level savannahs extend back¬ 
wards many miles, and are here and there divided 
by limpid and never-failing streams, few of which* 
are navigable except for boats or canoes. The 
savannahs, if uftcultiviftcd, are covered with herb¬ 
age and shrubbery, bi t, no sooner does the land 
begin to rise, than clumps and* groves of trees 

make their appearance; and these, as the eleva- 

• # ** • *** 

tion inC'teases, become taller und’imJtrc extensive, 
and St length? unitj'themselves into one continu¬ 
ous forest, which clothes the mountains, even to 

* • 

their very tops, with a mantle of.verdafat foliage so 
• • • 0 
thick as ty be impenetrable to the sun. 

Many of the small islands rise»fro£n the surface 

of the sea like folCanie cones, and. are aluiosf des. 
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titute of trees; and unfit for cultivation, except 
immediately round their bases. TfcoSfe ^ islets 
called Bahamas and Leueayos are in general little 
better, than barren rocks encircled by a.beach of 
broken shells; but, nevertheless, they have their 
peculiar beauties, vyhich arc heightened by their 
contrast with other spots of superior fertility. 
The hills and mountains of the West Indian ar- 

I 

cliipelago, in whatever part of it they occur, arc- 
very lofty in proportion to the extent of the 
islands containing them. Thus, Jamaica, though 
only one hundred and fifty miles long and forty 
broad, presents a peak which rises upwards of seven 
thousand feet above the level of the ocean ; and 
the interior parts of Hispaniola are in most places 
more than half that elevation, while Cuba is inter¬ 
sected by a ridge of lofty kills about five hundred 
miles long. This general elevation, by attracting 
the clouds, and causing frequent showers through¬ 
out a great part of the .yeai, conters upon these 
islands a beauty ttnd a perennial- verdure which 
belong to few other countties lying within the 
tropics, besides rendering the streams ever, abund¬ 
ant and flowing, and insuring a constant supply 
of water for artificial irrigation and other purposes 
connected with agriculture. Las Casas, Jin his ab¬ 
stract of the first voyage of Columbus, says — “ He 
(the admiral) “.was much astonished to observe 
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so # many lovely and lofty islands ; add he assures 

the king and queen that the mountains which he 

• • 

has seem since yesterday, upon these coasts'and 
isies, are such as he believes to,equal any in the 
world for beauty and elevation.” 

In the West Indian Islands, {be average tempe¬ 
rature is much lower than their geographical posi- 
® * * * • 
tion would lead us to-expect, or is found in any 

continent whatever situated under the same pa¬ 
rallel of latitude. Enjoying the full influence of 
the trade-wind during the day, and of the land 
•breezes at night, &nd refreshed by f rquent show¬ 
ers and by numerous streams of watgr, ayd pro¬ 
tected from the sun by extensive forests, they are 
strangers to that fiery*glowing of the earth’s sur¬ 
face, and that burning atmosphere, which annually . 
for months together distress and exhaust Nature 
in the tropical regions ftf Asia and Africa. 

•The highest average van go of tl»e thermometer 
in any of the islanclsds 84" at nofcn, and in some 

of them it is from six to ten decrees lower. The 

• . » • 

rains art* moderate, and the general‘.elevation of 
the land.everywlieijp* causes the surface of the soil 
to dry quickly ; and hence the air in the interior 
of the islands is always pure, elastic, and unloaded 

i • • 

with vapo\irs. . In Jamaica there are lands under 

cultivation four thousand feet above’the level of 

• • 

the sea; and irf sfleh places vegotation lose?; its 
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tropical character, anfl the plants and fruits of 
Europe flourish and attain maturity, the void be¬ 
ing so ’great that the inhabitants require Jires in 
their Jiduses during.severSl months of tlje yedr. • 
Nevertheless, the beauty and fertility of these 
islands is continually liable .to be ravaged and in¬ 
jured by hurricanes, the most •terrific and destruc- 

t * «J , « 

tive of all Nature’s irregularities, but which, hap- 

* , * 

pily, are now much less frequent than they used 
to be. It would also appear that their violence 
and strength have considerably diminished, if we 
compare the early accounts of the damage and 
misery .which they always occasioned, with the 
details upon the same subject furnished in more 
modern times; though part ofc this difference 
•may be owing to the precautions latterly adopted 
in the construction of builiiings and the protec¬ 
tion of crops in those islands which are more parti¬ 
cularly liable to be as.sail.ed by the tropical tem¬ 
pests in question/ „ < 

The West Indian hurricanes are most com¬ 
mon in-the mirth-eastern part of the archipelago, 
aqd they have never been known to extend so 
far southward as Trinidad, or so far westward as 
the Gulf of* Mexjico,' though very hard gales of 
wind often occur in ( the last quarter. , The first 
hurricane on record is the one which assailed Co¬ 
lumbus in the course of his fourth fovage, when he 
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w^s off the principal SpanisUsettlem'ent in St. Do¬ 
mingo. He foresaw that a tempest would shortly 
arise, and he sent to Ovando, the governor of the 
[rtace*, to request that he’mighjt he allowed*ta take 
refuge in the harbour; btit this being refused, 

he was obliged to stand out ty sea and face* the 

• •• 

storm. “ What man, without even excepting Job, 
would*npt have died^of despair,” says Columbus, ' 
“ to find that, at a crisis when the lives of my¬ 
self, my son, my brother, and my friends were 
in danger, I was prohibited from approaching 
•that country and those ports hi'h. under the 
blessing of God, I had purchased for.jSpaiji at the 
expense of my blood ?”. 

At this time»a fleet of twenty-four ships was 
about to set sail for Spain, carrying large quanti-* 
ties of gold and pearls, •partly the revenues of the 
king, and partly the property of those private in¬ 
dividuals who were passengers on-board. Coluin.- 
bus, notwithstanding Gj/ando’s* inhumanity, ad¬ 
vised him to detain the fleet for a few days, K - 
• # * 

cause jfwiolent storm was likely' scAm to occur; 

but his. warnings, were • treated with contempt, 

* ® • 

and the Vessels were suffered to proceed on their 

voyage. Before the close oV the following day, 

• • • # 
twenty of their nunjber, with fifteen hundred 

persons, had foundered in the •hurricane. The 

loss of treasure* oil this occasion *vas so* grdat as 
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to affect tilt? financial resources of Spain for se¬ 
veral years after. But, previous to this, the 
natives of Hispaniola and Cuba had described 
the nature and ravages of hurricanes to the Spa¬ 
niards ; and the preceding summer, one of these 
had* desolated part of the latter island, and caus¬ 
ed an irruption of the sea of so terrific a kind, 
that it was viewed Avith superstitious dread by the 
inhabitants, as ominous of the still greater evils 
which they had reason to expect from their Eu¬ 
ropean invaders. 

Persons long resident in the West Indian 
Islands .are Able t.o forctel the approach of hur¬ 
ricanes with tolerable accuracy, by the observation 
of certain atmospherical phenomena ; but this 
kind of knoAvlcdge proves, unfortunately, of little 

V. 

avail cither on shore or at sea, the violence of 
the tempest generally rendering impotent all 
precautions that may be employed against its 
destructive effects. On the day' preceding the 
hurricane, the weather^ is almost always calm 
and sultry, <&nd' the sea-bneeze does not’ set in 
at the usual hour, or perhaps is not felt at all; 
the sky is’ red and hazy, and the horizon sur¬ 
charged with clouds, and the noise of the surf 
seems particularly loyd and distinct; and thun¬ 
der, more or, less ‘distant, is heard incessantly. 
At length, the wind begins to biow in shifting 
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• * 

gusts, and to lull again : these increase in strength 
and frequency, and.ere long the blast comes roar¬ 
ing from one quarter with concentrated fury.* The 
cane-fields first experience its. effects, the'plants 
being torn up by the roots,‘and whirled through 
’ die air as if they were chalF; ,the coffee planta¬ 
tions are next levelled to the ground, and ap- 
pear liikg heaps of brushwood; the palms, after 
bending and groaning beneath tjie tempest, fall 
prostrate ;* and, as its rage augments, whole fo¬ 
rests are levelled ; houses are unroofed and 

* 

thrown down ; the low grounds are flooded by 
torrents of water, and the sea is driypn ip upon 
the land; the*inhabitants everywhere quit their 
tottering houses# and* seek safety in the open 
fields, under a sk'y obscured by rain and furrowed ■ 
by lightning, and tlnuk only of saving their 
lives, having abandoned their property to the 
elements, like shipwrecked people •escaping from 
their sinking vessel in a bpat. 

These hurricanes often blow with a degree of 
strength .which would be deemed a physical im¬ 
possibility, were it.iiot proved, by numerous facts 

and observations. In other parts of the world, 

• # 

the most violent gales of wind merely throw down 
» • . • 0 
trees and .dismast ships; bpt the West Indian 

hurricanes have in many instances levelled to the 

ground large stfind buildings, such as nhufehes 
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and barracks', and dismounted guns of high cali¬ 
bre from their carriages, and swept ihem away. 
In Ba'rbadoes, a twelve-pounder was by the force 
of the wind and waves,'removed froip its‘place 
upon a battery, and’conveyed a distance of one 
hundred and forty yards; and, during the same 
hurricane, fourteen hundred• houses were blown 
down in the town of Port-dloyal, Martiyico, and 
also the cathedral and seven churches, and the 
prisons, hospital, and barracks. 

In the greatest hurricanes the wind is calculated 
to have a velocity of eighty oi ninety miles an 
hour, but this would not be adequate to produce 
the effects above described, unless we suppose that 
the currents of air constituting these tempests 
- always possess a gravity and density greater than 
ordinary, which we have no reason to believe; 
for it has never been remarked that hurricanes 
t are attended by a fall of temperature in the atmo¬ 
sphere. They differ from common gales of wind 
only in their superior violence, and in their blow¬ 
ing from aiV, or nearly all, the points of«the com¬ 
pass in succession, and within the space oi a few 
hours; for they do not blow from opposite quar¬ 
ters at the same.moment, as is vulgarly believed, 
nor can a thing of the kind take place under any 
circumstances whatever. Fourteen or fifteen se¬ 
vere hurricanes* and a much greater number of less 
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considerable ones, have octurred ill the West 
Indian Islands since»tliey were first settled by Eu¬ 
ropeans^ and occasioned incalculable loss lo the 
inhabitant^. The most violent, and general of 
them all happened in 1780,* causing dreadful and 
before unheard-of ravages by Jand and sea, and 
destroying within a few days more ships and peo¬ 
ple than, had up to tjmt time perished in the san¬ 
guinary war which the French, English, and Spa- 
niards were then carrying on in the same quarter 
of the world. 

• Jamaica has oftener been desolated by hurricanes 
than any other island of the Western archipelago; 
and Nature, as if envious of her beauty and ferti¬ 
lity, has also subjected her to earthquakes of the 
most formidable kind. Many times have these 1 
laid prostrate her cities* and swallowed up their 
inhabitants, and .as m;Aiy times have subsequent 
pestilence and irregular seasons tlynned her popu. 
lation, and* rcntlered* her* soil unproductive. In 
1692, the town of l’ort-Royal and three thousand 

persons*stmk into thetiecay ; and* in 4>780,*that of 

* • • 

Savannah la IJIar was totally overwhelmed by an 

irruption* of the waves^ caused by an earthquake, 

the effects* of which last extended ltiore or less 
• * • . 
over nearly the whole,island In both instances 

the vapours exhaled from the y?u4h, And the dead 

bodies cast forth by the. sea, occasioned «p ende- 
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mical diseasfc,' which (in the space of a month de¬ 
stroyed several thousand individuals. « 

It is the dread and expectation of these phy¬ 
sical convulsions that alone destroy that serenity 
of life which the inhabitants of the West Indiaij 
Islands generally ,enjoy; for nowhere does the 
soil afford a greater variety of productions, whe¬ 
ther useful or luxurious. The forests abound with 
valuable timber,-the mountains supply exhaustless 
streams of excellent water, and the plains and 
valleys are, during the greater part of the year, 
covered with rich pastures. Ttie cultivated sa¬ 
vannahs produce the maize, or Indian corn, yield¬ 
ing two crops a year; and also rice, and millet, 
and calavances, besides yams, potatoes of different 
'kinds, cassava, and all the best European vege¬ 
tables. Plantations of sugar-cane extend over 
a large part of the country"; and groves of coffee, 
cocoa, and cott,on-trees rflourish wherever they 
happen to be planted, ai«l nursed by the band of 
man. The garden s.con tain an assemblage of the 
finest fruits«'in the world. " In them the pine¬ 
apple, the mango, the orange, the avocado-pear, 
the guava,' the custard-apple, the banana, the 
shaddock, the fig, and the pomegranate, attract 
the attention, and equally, delight- the. eye and 
gratify the taste. * "The cattle and other domestic 
animals. Europe, as may be supposed, thrive 
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• • 

in such a Country, and afford abundant supplies 
of food,• in addition to the small*game which 
is more or less plentiful in all the uncultivated 
dbitrifcts. 

With respect to the fruits of the West Indies, 

• • 

it has been a frequent subject of discussion with 
travellers and botanists, which of them are indi¬ 
genous, to the islands* jind which have been intro¬ 
duced by the European colonists. , There seems to 
be little doubt that the pine-apple w.t , found in 
the country by* the Spaniards, as likewise the 
guava, the avocado-pear, and the shaddock; but 
it is equally certain that the orange was imported, 
and a tradition* exists that the tree was.first plant¬ 
ed by the hands yf the •celebrated Las Casas, arch¬ 
bishop of Chiapa* But it is even more worthy 
of remark, that the histosy and origin of the sugar¬ 
cane stil] remain'uncertain ; some contending that 
it is indigenous to the v .'stern archipelago, and. 
others that it wits brought^ there by Columbus on 
his second voyage. Bryan Edwards endeavours 
to reconcile these tfro opinions, by supposing that 

both urS correct, and*that»the discoverer of Ame- 

* . • • • • . 
nca actually carried plants of. sugar-cane to His¬ 
paniola, not being aware that tl\ey already grew 
in that island,and in the neighbouring ones. 
This explanation,’though plausible, * is far from 
being satisfactory*; for it is evidenjt fromjColtnn- 
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bus’s private journal tof life first voyage, that he 
paid particular attention to the vegetable produc¬ 
tions of the new regions which he was exploring, 
and we can scarcely believe that the sugar-cane, 
had it existed there, "Would have escaped his no¬ 
tice. Humboldt says decidedly, that this plant 
was obtained from the Canary Islands, and intro¬ 
duced into the western archipelago by the Span¬ 
iards ; and his authority will by most persons be 
considered conclusive on all botanical subjects con¬ 
nected with the American world. 

When we consider the magnitude of Jamaica, 
Hispaniola,, and Cuba, and that a very large pro¬ 
portion of .each of these islands has hitherto re¬ 
mained without cultivation or inhabitants, we are 
• astonished to find them destitute of all the larger 
quadrupeds, and containing only a few species of 
the smaller ones. The wild h,ogs and cattle which 
once abounded.in the two ( formcr islands, and which 
still exist in the latter, were introduced by the 
Spaniards, who on their first settling in the archi¬ 
pelago,. suffered severely from want of .food, and 
often ranged the forests :n vain in search,<5f game 

, jt # "* * 

of any description, and thought themselves fortu¬ 
nate if they succeeded in catching a Tew coneys 
or wild rabbits. Had cither carnivorous or gra¬ 
minivorous animals of magnitude existed, they 
wmild thus certainly have discovered them, but 
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as # no mention is made t>f su*h in their narrations, 
we must* conclude that the quadruped species in- 
habiting the islands were not formerly metre* nu¬ 
merous or important than they qre in the prgsent 

^y. „ 

The only animals that deserve particular notice 
are the mountain crab and the ’iguana, both of 

p t ** • 0 

which'form favourite, article s of food in most of 
the islands, uninviting to the appetite as they at 
first appear to be, vVt a certain sca.v n annually, 
the mountain crabs descend in \-tst multitudes 
•from the highlands in the intuior oi the country 
to the sea-shore, there to* depeisit their jspawn ; 
having accomplished which, they return inland 
to their former haunts, where they conceal them¬ 
selves in crevices of the rocks, or in holes under, 
ground, and subsist upon herbage. No sooner 
have tine spawn'attained a certain degree of matu¬ 
rity than they quit the' voast, and follow the steps 
of their pafenft, so-that, two distinct migrations 
happen every year, during which all persons have 
an opportunity of‘collecting as nrany.yrabs as they 
please.’. These animals «re regarded as exquisite 
delicacies; but they are observed to be diminish¬ 
ing in number, and in some of the. smaller and 
more populous islands they have either befcome 
extinct, or no longer make t'jtyr Appearance in 
such large flocks as they used to (Jo. 


von. u. 


i 
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The iguana is an oanimal of the lizard species, 
usually about four feet long, and not*unlike a 
young alligator. It is much, esteemed as an arti¬ 
cle of food; but is withal of so hideous and for¬ 
midable an aspect, that many persons, though 
assured, of the wholesomeness and excellence of 
its flesh by the experience of others, can never 
bring themselves to taste it. The Spaniards 
themselves, even in the midst of their privations, 
on their first settling in St. Domingo, felt this 
repugnance; and the manner in which it was over¬ 
come is thus related by one of* the historians of 
their early voyages to the New World:—“These 
serpents they cal iguanas, which our men learned 
(somewhat too late) to have been engendered in 
the islande. For unto that day none of them 
durst adventure to taste of them, by reason of 
their horrible deformity and loathsomness. Yet 
,the lieutenant/ being entised by the pleasantnei.se 
of the kinges sister, determined tb ta&t of the scr- 
pentes. But when he felt tlie-fleshe thereof to 
bee so delicate to his tongue, bee fel to 1 amaine 

without all feare ; the which thing his companions 
« 

perceiving, were not behind him in greedynesse, 
insomuch that they had nowe none Other talke 
than of the sweetnesse of these serpentes, which 
they affirme, to «be ( of more pleasante taste than 
eytiler our phcsantes or partrlclf'es, but they lose 
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.• * 

thfir taste pxcept they be prepared after a certaine 
fashion^ as doe pearShes and phesantefc except they 
- he interlarded before they be rosted.” 

•Though.no ferocious animals -infest the ^V r est 
I/idian Islands, and though there are no poisonous 
ones there, to invade thf houses.or endanger the 
lives of the inhabitants, a eijuse of torment equally 
diminiftwe and formidable is liable to assail them 
night and day. A similar one indeed exists more 
or less in all tropical regions of the world; and as 
, it thus appertains as much to < no country so 
Situated as to another, I may properly enough 
speak concerning it in tlqs place. •• When an 
inhabitant of Northern .Europe is abtfut to. visit 
any of the countries lying in the neighbourhood 
of the equator, his imagination most likely dwells 
upon the perils and anxiety to which he will be 

exposed* from the. attacks and the vicinity of the 

• ■ 

ti£er, the lion, the panther "and tluvsbrpent; but he* 
soon discovers thathelias an infinitely more formi¬ 
dable enemy to encounter ip the most feeble and 
fragile of bisects, the mtisquitoe. This fit tie Animal, 
wherever it exists in abuhd^noc, proves a deeper 
source of distress to thejmmaiiftpecics than tropical 
lieat, disease, or confinement; .and forms perhaps 
the greatest of all physiual annoyances to which we 
can under any circumstances rciMin subjected for 
any considerable length of time. * The Common 
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gnat of Europe, thdtigh often complained of, is 

quite an insignificant tormentor compared with 

the genuine musquitoe, or culexpipiens, which is 

found only in -the moist and warip parts ^>f 

Africa, Asia, and America, and is largest anjl 

most virulent in the last continent. Judging from 

the accounts given by travellers in Norway and 

Lapland of their sufferings from the irfeessant 

attacks of this* class of insects, we should feel 

% 

inclined to believe that its worst species existed 
in the northern parts of Europe, but their deserip- , 
tion of the animal is sufficient to satisfy us that 
this would-be a mistaken conclusion. The body 
of the Lapland musquitoe is encircled by black 
rings, while in the American and East and West 
Indian variety these are white or rather greyish. 

Were it not for the protection of gauze cur¬ 
tains, the majority of Euiopeans in countries 
.-infested by • musquitees would never enjoy 
undisturbed sleep. A- long residence in a hot 
climate does not. as is often supposed, render an 
individual«proof against tlVcir attacks ;*'But there 
are some persons whom 1 they .never' assail, or who 
are totally insensible to l,he wounds which ’ they 
inflict, which i» probably the consequence of a 
particular thickness and .opacity-of the cuticle. 
Humboldt sayS that the Indians of the Oronoco, 
on lying down for the night,' cover themselves 
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completely with sand, with the exception of their 
faces, as’a* defence . from the mifsquitoes. In 
Brazil,*the natives,.as well as Europeans, for the 
Sifine reascp suspend their cots* from the branches 
qf trees ten or .fifteen feet from the ground; for it 

is certain that these insects are in all situations 

• • 

piost numerous and annoying close upon # the 
surface? @f the soil, ai?d the same remark applies 
to lakes and rivers. One of the Jcsu't priests, 
in describing a. voyage which he made up the 
. Mississippi in a canoe, says that '.Sue rnusquitoes 

‘are so exquisitely tormenting there, that they 

* 

cause people to lose temper and patience who 
had never lost these before; and Humboldt gives 
an account of a» kind* of ecclesiastical discipline 
practised in South America, of a singular and 
ingenious kind. Wheil the superior of the mis¬ 
sions of* the Apure and Oronoco determines upon 
• • 

punishing any of his s»thordinap*s for want of 
zeal or irregularity of conduct, he sends him to 
form an establishment £arjn the interior of the 

country* <md upon tlifi hanks of one of the above- 

• • • 

named rivers* wheye his life is rendered miserable 

• • • 

by tiie atlacks of the sjyarms of musquftoes which 
(if I may use the expression) almost compose the 
atmosphere of these humid apd woody regions. 

In the West Indian Islands,* musqiqtoes are 
more or less numerous according* to the .nature 
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of the soil and the »egetation, but they chiefly 
abound in the towns and upon the sea-coast. A 
house in the neighbourhood of Havana, in 
which I resided a short time, was so infested 
with them that its inmates were in the practice 
of getting iip twice or thrice in the course of the 
night, and making a fire of damp chips of wood 
upon the stone floor of the, principal apartment, 
in order that the clouds of pungent smoke might 
drive away the tormenting insects ; which, how¬ 
ever, was effected for an hour or two only, as 
they never failed to return to the place as soon 
as the .cause of their retreat had disappeared. In 
the back settlements of America the inhabitants 
are obliged to adopt the same expedient during 
the day, and their log-huts are often so darkened 
with smoke that it is impossible to distinguish 
one individual from another. < 

> In the northern parts of America the nms- 
quitoes are troublesome* only three months in the 
year, otherwise the forests there would be un¬ 
inhabitable*; but, nevertheless, it is well known 
that intending settlers have , in many instances 
been forced to abandon certain parts of the coun¬ 
try by the persecutions of these insects; and it 
is probable that a large proportion of the flat 
swampy lands bordering upon the Mississippi will 
never be occupied or cultivated', from the same 
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. , * 
cause. If'seems not a little singular that mus- 

quitoes ■bred in woods and desert*, seldom, or 
. perhaps never, visited by man, should have a 
veracious appetite for the bk>ojl of our 'species, 
and instantly attack the 'individual who hap¬ 
pens to approach their haunts. Animal bodies 

• • 

of any kind, whether living or 'dead, are so far 
• • *• • ^ 
from constituting the .natural food of this insect, 

that they actually are seldom found at all in 

those places where the species is engendered in 

the greatest multitudes. 

• History affords us many i. .stances of the mi¬ 
grations of insects, or, at'least, of some jparticu- 
lar tribes of them being accidentally introduced 
into countries .where they did not originally 
exist. The animalcula, wliich causes blight in. 
wheat, was brought fnto England from abroad ; 
and the sugar-aht, which made its first appearance 
in Grenada in 1790, *ahq nearly destroyed all tlip 
cane-plantation's there, is believed to have been 
imported in a vessel from Martinico. * How does 
it happcfi that the citlcx pipiens has ngt yet made 

its appearance in Europe, or that the Lapland 
* • ® • 
musquitbe has never # been conveyed‘southward 

to more congenial regions ! The moistness of the 

. ^ c 

British climate woulc^ provp particularly favour- 
able to the production and multiplication of mus- 
quitoes ; and it* is' scarcely necessary tu _ ret nark 
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that the cold would hot destroy them, since their 
larvae so well endure the rigours of the northern 
regions of our continent and of America. < 

The Dutch inhabitants of Cape Town assert 
that the musquitoe which now abounds there dur¬ 
ing-the summer, .was unknown in the colony 
till within these iast twenty years ; and they sup¬ 
pose that it has been introduced along with the 
cargoes of British vessels from India. The Dutch 
East India Company’s ships were annually in the 
practice of touching at the Cape for a century 
before it fell into the hands of the English ; but 
as they .never left or landed any cargo there, the 
insects that-might have been on board were not 
likely to be conveyed on shore, r. 

Having said thus much of a noxious insect, 
I may be allowed to speak- summarily of a harm¬ 
less and elegant one, which is equally an inha¬ 
bitant of the West Indian Islands, and which 
forms the nocturnal ornament of their forests 
and gardens. No sooner does the twilight dis¬ 
appear, thav the fire flies, 'or ‘ cucuijos, •'are seen 
darting and wheeling tillough the air like stars. 
One species emits a flash of white light at regu¬ 
lar intervals of t?vo or three secondswhile the 
other, or larger kin 4 (elat<?.r mctUacus) a displays 
two blazing spots - of an emerald colour, and of 
unremitting brightness. The aborigines of His- 
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p^niola ar^ said to have em^oyed the fire-flies of 
the lattdr sort to destroy the gnats land small in¬ 
sects which infested their huts, and also to give 
light in the evenings, both when they were at 
^ome, and when they went abroad. In the last 
dase, they would tie several fire-flies to their toes, 
and be guided by their light during a journey 
through, the darkest, woods. In the present day, 
the poorer inhabitants of Cuba often use as a lan¬ 
tern a calabash pierced with small holes, and con¬ 
taining twelve or fifteen cucui/o,.. This affords 
• sufficient light for all ordinary purposes but it 
is necessary to shake the vessel oceasioually, in 
order that the concussion may excite the insects 

to give out all «th^ir "phosphorescence, which be- 

■ 

comes feeble if they are allowed to remain long" 
in a state of inactivity. 
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Mysterious chain of events ! Inexplicable vi¬ 
cissitude of human affairs ! The aborigines of the 
whole West Indian archipelago have long been 
utterly 'extinct, and we should in" vain search even 
the deepest .solitudes and the most secret recesses 
of its islands, whether great or small, for an in¬ 
dividual of the race, or for one* of his remotest 
descendants. And who have been permitted in 
succession to occupy the territories of these chil¬ 
dren of innocence and of 3 nature ? Sanguinary 
tyrants and remorseless seekers of gold; despe¬ 
rate and expatriated adventurers; piratical hordes 
insatiate after plunder, and regardless of laws hu¬ 
man or divide; hostile, and ’invading natidns stu¬ 
dying how to destroy ea’ch other; rapacious co¬ 
lonists, and a vast multitude of dependents in a 
state of personal slavery. Such are the triumphs 
of civilization! Such is tl|e progress <jf human 

, 4 

improvement, 1 

It is, true tlmt a survey of the* earth will fur- 
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nish us with many other examples of the extinc¬ 
tion of ^n* entire race of people ; tout though in 
many of them this may be as complete as it is 
ifi tl*e instance in question, still,.the collateral cir¬ 
cumstances having no similarity, the impression 
produced is less startling and impressive. *We 
know that every individual of the race of the 
ancient .Egyptians ljjis long since ceased to exist; 


but having the mixed descendants of that people 
before us, we are led to identify them as it were 
with their ancestors, and thus to fill up the blank 
in human society resulting from the disappearance 


of the latter. The extinction of tho.abouigines of 
the Canary Islands has been mentioned in a pre- . 
vious part of fehig work, and here the principle 
just stated equally applies r for the Canarians of 
the present day are not* so unlike those of ancient 
times as to fori)yl «ouf regarding them as partak¬ 
ing of the same descent. Iluiyboldt discovered 
in the cavern of AtSruipr, in North America, the 


skeletons of si* lnmdjed.'Indians of an extinct 

race, and he describes the solemnity of* his im- 

• • • 

pressions uppn tly.' occasion > but e.vcn in this in¬ 
stance, ‘the existing .inhabitants of ttoe country 
would present themselves to the mind as bearing 
some relationship to,its former occupants, and 
as belonging to the same family of t\je human 


species. 
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But no link, real oi* imaginary, connects the ex¬ 
tinct aborigin'es of the West I'ndian Islands with 
the living world there, or in any other place. On 
the cpntrary, we 'find their country inhabited b^ 
several races of foreigners, who have either comtj 
or bben brought across thy Atlantic Ocean, froiri 
< Janets several thousand miles distant; and no, 
countenance or complexion th<it we meet through¬ 
out the whole archipelago possesses a single trait 
indicative of Caribbean progenitors. The likeness 
of its former .numerous inhabitants does not now 
exist in the grand panorama of the human species ; ’ 
and the*'only physical memorial of them that re¬ 
mains,, is the"piles of their mouldering bones which 
are sometimes found in the' eayes and mountains , 
of Cuba and Jamaica, where it is supposed the 
last of the race took refuse from the murderous 
hands of their oppressors, ahd perished from want 
and hunger. *, * 

The aborigines of the larger West Indian Is¬ 
lands having never received any general name, to 

f * 

avoid c6nfWion and circumlocution, I* will de- 

i < » 

signate them .Antilians, confining the appellation 

of Caribs ekclusively t to the .race of cannibals Who 

inhabited tlie eastern part of the archipelago. 

Columbus, in his first intercourse with the Anti- 
% « 

bans, seepis to tfaV.e been even less struck with 
the simplicity of their ideas and mode of life, 
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than astopished at the hartnony an5 tranquillity 
which prevailed aTnongst them, ahd at the ab¬ 
sence ef all those domestic evils which continually 
• . * • 
ifffe6t the. condition and disturb the happiness of 

the great mags of mankind in civilized countries. 
He was also captivated.witli their mildness of de¬ 
portment and benevolent, dispositions; and.pro¬ 
bably the more so because, having always observed 
the reverse of these qualities prevailing amongst 
the lower classes of society in Europe, he had 
supposed that they could not e\ist in ariy but a 

refined and educated community, and Were in- 

• 

compatible with a state of.nature and ignorance. 
In the journal of his first voyage, he everywhere. 
speaks with enthusiasm of the happy condition and 
innocent lives of the Anti linns, who, he says, art* 
unacquainted with Pvil, and inexperienced in 
the art of destroying*each other, or of depriving 
itny one of his liberty but it i%ftt the same time 
painful to*remar&, that he had even from the first, 
an eye to their prospective subjugation, for he often 
dwells* rtpon their timidity, their want *of arms, 
and their submissjveneSs; .and hints that the con¬ 
quest of the islands, would* be easy* and that a 
very small force would suffice* to garrison them 

afterwards, ami to retain th* natives in obedience. 

• • 

Peter Martyr, who writes* from information 
derived from fcolumbus personally, saVs of the 
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Antilians—“ And sunMy, if they had revived oqr 
religion, I wohld think their hie most haj)pie of 
all menne, if they might therewith enjoy their aun- 
cientq libertie. A few things content tjiem, haV L - 
ing no delight in such superfluities for the which 
in other places menne take infinite paynes, and 
com pi it manie unlawfidl actes, and yet never 
are satisfied, whereas manie Jhave too much, and 
none enough. But among these simple souls, a 
few clothes serve the naked, weightes and mea¬ 
sures are not <needfulle to such as cannot skill of 
erafte or deceite, and have not the use of pes- ' 
tiferous .money, the seed of innumerable mis- 
chieves ; so that, if we shall not bee ashamed to 
eonfesse the truth, they seem to live in that , 
golden worlde, of the- which old writers speake so 
much, wherein man lived'simply and innocently 
without enforcement of lawer, without quarrel¬ 
ing, judges, and )i belles content onely to satisfi'e 
nature, without further vexation for knowledge of 
things to come.” t 

i ’ 

We may •easily suppose that Columbia's natu- 

• « s 

ral penetratiop enabled him to foresee -the ills 
which his ‘discoveries were, to entail upon 'the 
Antilians; but policy would at first prevent his 
making any allusion * of the kind? and various 
circumstances* aftbfwards forced him to overlook 
or conni.vt? at the oppressions and cruelties prac- 
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.» • a 

ti§ed uporj them by the cofonists, whom he was 
the meahs • of introducing into th£ir territories. 
It is impossible to believe that he was not 
litimfme apd compassionate in • his nature* and 
tjiat the severities with whicli he himself treated 
the natives of St. Doipingo were repugnant to 
his principles and cond.enyied by his conscience; 
but doubtless they.appeared to him to be re¬ 
quisite to secure the conquest *of the country, 
and the tranquillity and personal saiety of the 
Spaniards, who were forming their first settle¬ 
ments there. However, Navarette, on the au¬ 
thority of Las Casas, accuse^ the admiral ef being 
* 

the original author of. that system Of tyranny, 
injustice, and oppression, which so rapidly de- 
populated the West Indian ’archipelago. After 
mentioning various instances in which the abo¬ 
rigines of St. liojningft were massacred, or con- 
• • 

doomed to slavery, or cafried off‘the island, by 

order of CdlumWs, he ekes a p'assage, in whicli 

the archbishop asserts tljat /he sufferings and dis- 
• 0 m 
appointfntmts which flic former underwent dur- 

ing the dust Years, of hfs life were, inflicted, by 
Heaven ds a punishment for*the cruelty and in¬ 
justice whi*eh he. had exorcised'towards the in¬ 
habitants ctf the New \Vorld.§ 

• • 

Columbus’s exculpation must? be fouiyl. not in 
a denial of the facts alleged against him? but in 
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duly considering tl,^difficulties of l.i j situation, 
and his resjfonsibility to tte co M rt> Spain. 
The'returns drawn from the .West Indies, either 
by tr,ade or in revenue, ^hud not nearly pnift the 
expenses of conquest and colonization; and tl^j 
avaricious Ferdinand, already dissatisfied with 
the, unproductiveness of the New World, eagerly 
listened to the accusations .which were brought 
against its discoverer by his numerous enemies at 
home and abroad. Had Columbus, when he re¬ 
turned to St.uDomingo, and assumed the govern¬ 
ment of that island, immediately sent large quan^ 
tities of gold to Spain, neither Bovadilla, nor 
any other person, would have been appointed to 
supersede him, or to inquire into his conduct., 
But before this occurred, he was aware of the 
discontent of Ferdinand' and of its causes, and 
perceived the danger and criticalness of his own 
situation ; and' l,iis only resource to save his credit, 
and to insure a continuance of the i'oyal favour, 
was to ship a valuable fargo to Spain, and thus 
purchase the forbearance alid good opiviibn of its 
moparch. The companions /if Columbus were 
too indolent to assist him, in this by their*own 

labour and exertions; and he found' that there 
* • 

was no way of procuring the requisite.supplies of 
gold and of othttf productions of the country, ex- 

* . « I 

cept by ‘extorting them # from the natives, and by 
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• , 

robbing agd chastising all fhose who refused to 
comply With his demands. Thusf to preserve 
himself in power and authority, he sacrificed the 

nobleness of Ills nature, and 'Stifled the voice of 

* , * 

conscience and humanity. The Antilians were 

• 

plundered, forced to labour, and driven to despe¬ 
ration ; and thousands, jicfishod in contests with 
the Spaniards appointed to collect the tribute 
which had been unjustifiably imposed upon them. 
The colonists, seeing that these excesses and acts 
of rapacity were permitted by their governor, 
considered themselves authorised to com mi t still 
greater ones; and Hispaniola became- a scene of 
outrage and bloodshed, in which the sufferers 
could find no eye .to 'pity and no hand to save 
them. In the midst of this, Rovadilla arrived,' 
and by his orders Columbus and his brother were 
loaded with chains, and sent to Spain to answer 
fdi- their misdeeds. “Is.it astonishing,” demands 
Las Casas, * tl that all 'the misfortunes which Don 
Fernando describes should* befall the admiral 

and his’sfdherents; afid tjiat tKe elements, the 

• • • 

heavens,* and’ evejythiifg pvhich they contain, 
should conspire against men who had visited 
with irreparable injuries, and oppressed with the 
most detestablenvTongs,and tlie cruellest injustice, 
an innocent race of people who ‘had never done 
them the least ev*l T' 

voi,. u. 
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It is provable that Columbus considered the 
enforcement t>f the Indians to work in the mines 
as merely a temporary measure, which tfia neces¬ 
sities of his situation demande'd that ^he sftould 
resort to, and which was to be discontinued ^ 
soon as he had collected the requisite quantity of 
gold for transmission to Sjiain, and had firmly 
established himself in hi^ government. His 
sudden removal* from Hispaniola, and his subse¬ 
quent exclusion from all offices of authority and 
jurisdiction connected with the New World, pre- 

• 

vent our verifying these conjectures, or knowing, 
with certainty what his real sentiments were in 
reference to the natives pf A in erica. Hut it is 
probable that his estimate of them was much influ- a 
• enced by the prejudices of the times, and that he 
regarded all infidels as unworthy of sympathy or 
consideration, and as the* exclusive property of 
fhe Christians-who migtyt happen to invade their 
country, for it must die rtcol’Iefcted 1 that it was 
not till forty-four years posterior to his first 
voyage, tljgt Pope Paul Hit. promulgated his 
celebrated bull, declaring the Indians to* be men, 
and that they were^entitled to the conflnoir pri¬ 
vileges of humanity. < 

But though we'^re constrained tojidmit, that 
circumstances (boJ natural inclination) rendered 
Columbus the.first oppressor of*the Antilians, it 
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• 

would be unfair to eonsidef him the author of 
that system .of cruelty to which the aborigines 
of America were afterwards subjected whenever 
tlfey'fell upder the domination of the Spaniards. 
The natural character of the latter was such, that 
they required no example, either illustrious* or 
humble, to incite them .to become oppressors gnd 
tyrants when the people whom they had con¬ 
quered happened to follow a mode of life and a 
code of belief different from their i.tvn. Bigots 
in religion, encased in national prejudices, con¬ 
demning foreigners, and obstinately proud and 
intolerant, they considered themselves, privi¬ 
leged to be despots, and invested with a right 
to despise and overthrow whatever they disliked, 
and to destroy whoever opposed them. These * 
qualities led to their successes, as well as to their 
crimes; *and if ’it, is pfobable that no other na¬ 
tion in Europe would hgve ravaged America sa 
wantonly as* ’they clich it is certain that no other 
nation would have overran and conquered it with 

so much* boldness and Rapidity. 

• • • 

Much, uncertainty exists with respect to what 
was the Amount of tl\p population of *the West 
Indian archipelago at the time-that* Columbus 
discovered.it. *This is, a point on which even the 
Spaniards used to contradict thtflnsclyes; ^for when 
they wished to magnify the importance *of fheir 

ii y 
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< 

conquests, they described the Antilian,s as being 
exceedingly Numerous, and 'when they had i'll 
view the concealment of their cruelty and their 
massacres, they insisted that these people were rto 
more than detached and wandering tribes, alike 
barbarous and inconsiderable; but putting aside 
the, testimony of historians, and grounding our 
estimate of the probable population of the is¬ 
lands upon their physical character, we shall be 
led to believe that they were very thickly inha¬ 
bited. Cuba, Jamaica, and Hispaniola yielded the 
plantain and the maize in abundance, and botlv 
of these vegetables were extensively cultivated by 
the natives," and they are of all articles of human 
food the most productive and most easily raised 
neither are their crops liable to failure; and the 
agricultural operations required to obtain them 
are so insignificant, that indolence itself would 
find them an 1 amusement rather than a labofir. 
The aversion of the Antiliahs to’ bo'dily exertion 
could, therefore, never have stood in the way of 
their havii.'g' plentiful supplies of food, in' the use 
of which it appears, that they were Very moderate; 
for nothing astonished them more than the 
inordinate ‘appetites of their invaders, and to 
avoid the task of entertaining them, as guests, 
they seldom,failed to remove to a distance from 
their settlements shortly after' these had been 
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• 

formed. .This circumstance accounts for the 
privatioAs tp which the Spaniards Were so often, 
exposed in Cuba and Hispaniola from the want 
of the necessaries of life, which the Ant^ilians 
were in the frabit of raising in sufficient quan¬ 
tities for themselves onty, instead of labouring to 
obtain that surplus ( w.hich the fertility of t,heir 
islands was so well calculated to afford, but which 
their inhabitants had no inducement whatever to 
secure either for their own use or for that of others. 
If we consider that, in addition to the maize and 
plantain, the Antilians had cassava root, and 
fruits, and fish, for their subsistence, we shall find 
that their circumstanoes were favourable to a 
rapid increase fcf .population, which was never 
checked or diminished by war or contagious' 
diseases, or by any otlfer local cause, except the 

incursicfns of the. Carills-who inhabited the chain 

• . 

of smaller islands to tln* eastward, and used to 
make descents’upon* the* coasts of the Antilians, 
for the purpose 1 ' of taking them prisoners, and 
afterwards killing and devouring then;*; However, 
the number of they- victims must hqve been very 
inconsiderable, for the canoes*which thfcy employ¬ 
ed in these hostjle expeditions were too small to 
be capable of'transporting many captives across 
the ocean. Cuba, Hispaniola»*atid Jamaica were, 

i . • 

when discovered by Colpmbus, perhaps las popu- 
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lous as Java and Sumatra are in the present day, 
which they a good deal resemble in their'physical 
character, except that rice is-not indigenous in 
them, but, as a basis of human subsistence/ tlfe 
maize far surpasses it, whether we consider it*- 
nutritive qualities,, or its productiveness. 

Ip taking a general r view of the Antilians, we 
are forcibly struck with the .absence of all promi¬ 
nent traits and* distinctive peculiarities in their 
national character. We are neither astonished by 
customs and,observances of a fantastic and unac¬ 
countable nature, nor shocked by atrocious or' 
revolting prejudices. , Good sense, benevolence, 
and an engaging simplicity, were everywhere 
conspicuous in their ideas,' habits, and mode of, 
life; and we seek in*vain in their history, and in 
the accounts which we have of their condition, 
for those mutual acts of Violence and aggression, 
and those caus‘c,s of endless discord, which are di- 
most universal amongst •mankind, but which some 
writers of no mean authority would erroneously 
have us believe to be .inseparable from'Unciviliz¬ 
ed life, and, its perpetual aqd essential charac¬ 
teristics. ‘All the $arly voyagers agree in eulo¬ 
gizing the AritiKans ; and it is jugular and wor¬ 
thy of remark, that those very ^Spaniards who 
treated t,hem- with such inhuman cruelty should 
never hifve attempted it$ palliation by ealumniat- 
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ing the lotion upon whorA it was Exercised, as 

lias always*been a favourite practice of European 

invaders under similar circumstances. 

• Tfie Antilians bad made but small adva'nces in 
' • # • 
jibe arts of life when their country was discovered 

by Europeans, the mildness and equability of 

their climate enabling them to dispense with almost 

everything which nature hud not provided for 

their use. They lived in huts composed of the 

branches of trees, and thatched with weeds or 


grass; and some of their buildings were of con¬ 
siderable dimensions, and were used for public 
meetings. The domestic utensils of the Antilians 
were composed of a rude kind of pottery; and 
they had the ant of fashioning native gold into 
plates of different shapes and sizes, which they* 
wore as ornaments. I*t was the fatal display of 
these that brought ifpon them all their cala¬ 
mities ; for had Coliiipbus observed no goljl 
amongst tlte'm,*h<5 would doubtless have continued 


to sail westward to the bottom of "the Gulf of 

f • 

Mexico* »and would 'perhaps hfive achieved the 
conquest, of that kingdom tljirty years before it 


was accomplished by the daring Cortez. The _ 
Antilians Manufactured from their native cotton 


* • 

a cloth of.a coarse texture, pud also fishing-nets 

• * , 

and other trifles of simple fpbrie.. Their food 
consisted chiefly of maize, mandioc, yams,* fish. 
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and of the Various Wild fruits with t which the 
island abounded; but their principal luxury and 

r 4 < 

most esteemed article of diet was the -iguana 
lizard, Which has already been described, arid in 
the dressing of whicli they employed much care 
and* nicety. 

The religion of tire Antilians was remarkable 
for the simplicity of its dogiyas, and of its cere¬ 
monials and observances. They believed in the 
existence of one supreme being, dependent upon 
whom was a. number of inferior deities, called 

r 

Zemes,' who controlled the elements and regu¬ 
lated tli£ fortunes of men. The Antilians made 
images of these Zemes, and often carried them 
about their persons, but it' does* not appear that. 
■ they paid them any kind of homage or worship, 
or attributed to them h definite protecting power; 
for Columbus, in the journal,of, his first Voyage, 
repeatedly assures Ferdinand and Isabella that 
the inhabitants of the dslaifds are n’dt idolaters, 
and that it would be very ( easy t.o'convert them to 

the Catholic faith. r ^hat ‘they entertained the 

• » * 

doctrine of the immortality of the Soul ‘is suffici- 
. ently proved by the speech which one of the 
caciques of Cuba addressed to Columbus on his 
landing there, but Wfehieh tjie latter did not com¬ 
prehend at the time, nor until it was explained 
by ohe of the Indians whom lie carried to Spain, 
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and who eventually acquiree! the language of that 
country,' a*qd qualified himself to* be an inter¬ 
preter? 

• The cacique in questipn told*the admiral, that 
he knew not, whether he and his followers be¬ 
longed to heaven or tp the ejyth, or what their 
intentions were in vjsifing his territories, but,that 
they must undoubtedly be aware that those who 
wantonly injured their fellow-treatnres in this 
world would puffer punishment for their mis¬ 
deeds in the next, and that there!ore he hoped he 

had nothing to ’apprehend at their hand's, either 

• 

as regarded himself or his .subjects -and.country¬ 
men. It is somewhat curious that, about the day^ 
on which this remarkable address must have been 
delivered, Columbus notes in his journal that hd 
has observed a point 6f land well calculated for 

the site of a fortress* and that a very small gar- 

• . 

rison of soldiers would suffice to, keep the natives 
of the island in subjection. Nevertheless, he lost 
no opportunity* of assyiriy’g these simple people, 
that lie iitme amongst them solely for*the* purpose 
of diffusing the blessings of Christianity, and pro¬ 
tecting'them from the inclusions and* rapacity of, 
the cannibals, jlut though he must have foreseen 
the sorrow anti suffering and servitude which his 
discoveries were to entail djtbn • the # Antilians 
and their latest posterity, he was obliged to ad- 
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» ' * 
dress them in the language of policy and decep¬ 
tion, in order* to facilitate his progress through 
the New World, and to encourage its inhabitants 
to deliver up all *their g 9 ld, and to instruct hiifi 
where he could obtain more. , * 

The Caribs, whom Colipnbus found inhabiting 
the r smaller islands of the archipelago, were dis¬ 
similar to the Antilians in ,;uany respects, and 
certainly formed*a different race of men, inferior 
to the latter in virtue and humanity, but surpass¬ 
ing them in ^courage and physical powers, and 
perhaps in intelligence. They at all times offer- ■ 
ed a determined resistance to their European in¬ 
vaders; and* their brothers, in misfortune, the An¬ 
tilians, were nearly extermihated*bcfore they be¬ 
gan to experience the devastating influence of 
foreign domination. It is true that the Caribbean 
Islands, owing to their barAnness, and their want 
of gold-mines, were not baleen possession of by 
Europeans till many years After they' had been 
discovered; but, nevertheless, their inhabitants 
defended thdmsefves with a’degree of vigour and 
effect which much retarded the conquest of then- 
territories, 'and which caused many losses and 
embarrassments te the invaders, whether Spanish, 
French, or English. 

The Caribs .were’.universally addicted to canni¬ 
balism ;.but it would appear Unit this odious prae- 
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tice had tiiot that unfavourable influence upon 

their ch&rdCter which might have been expected. 

• • • . 

Towards each-other they were meek and benevo¬ 
lent,* fulfilling all the principal duties of domestic 
life, and nevej- displaying any ferocity of disposi¬ 
tion except while attaching, capturing, and feast¬ 
ing upon the Antiliaps, of whom they ate % the 
men only, reserving Jthe grown females for slaves 
and companions, and rearing the children of the 
same sex with all the care and kindness that they 
were accustomed to bestow upon their own off¬ 
spring. A few Carib families, forming an indepen¬ 
dent tribe, existed in tlic < island of St* Vincent 
towards the *end of the last century. They are 
now extinct, and we‘have no longer a single liv¬ 
ing remnant of’the three millions of individuals* 
who, little more than three centuries ago, peopled 
the Wcst Indian archipelago. 
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EUROPEAN SOCIETY IN THE 
YYEST INDIES. 


No islands in the world have been so often the 
sport of conquest, or have caused^ so much poli¬ 
tical dissensiqn, or have so often changed their 
masters, as those of the West Indian archipelago.' 
The fortunes and circumstances of their inhabit- 
, ants have consequently been in a state of perpe¬ 
tual fluctuation, as well as their "laws and forms 
of government, whether of local origin or imposed 
by the mother country. ' To describe the hos¬ 
tilities of which the West‘Indian archipelago has 
at different tiih,es been a theatre, to enumerate 
the repeated capturing and recapturing of its va¬ 
rious islands by foreign powers,'and to offer an 
account,* of'•the endless, treaties, stipulations, and 
political acts, to whicji the nbove even ts have 
given rise, Vould be”?, monotonous and uhinsfruc- 

tive task, which happily does nof fall within the 
«. * 

scope of the present work, which is intended to 

represent ,meK in* their social and domestic clmrac- 
• \ 

ter, and hot in 'that of soldiers and politicians. 
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The fir#t Europeans vvh^ settled in the West 
Indies Were thirty-eight men left In Hispaniola 
by Cokimbus,- when he was about to return home¬ 
wards to communicate the successful result of his 
first voyage to the court of Spain. He furnished 
these people with everything necessary for their 
convenience and security, such as provisions, ^rms, 
and implements of .different kinds; and recom¬ 
mended them to the protection *of the cacique in 
whose territories they were to fix their abode, and 
who had from the first shown a strong partiality 
for the society o'f Christians. Of the subsequent 
history of this infant colony we knowi little 01 
nothing. When Columbus was approaching th< 
place on his second Voyage, several of his crew 
happening to go on shore, found two dead bodie 
lying upon the beach, *one of which was observec 
to have a long .beard./ This peculiarity satisfiec 
them that the corpse that o£*a Spaniard, anc 
they begah' t6 forth unfavourable auguries re 


spec-ting the fate of thyr qpuntrymen, which wen 

soon verified ; for oif reaching the spot which hac 

* • • 

been chosen* for their Settlement, they found i 

deserted, and the houses burnt, and*the ground, 

strewed w’ith fragments of wearing apparel and 
• • * 
other articles*of European manufacture. The 

Indians in the neighbourhood * gave ^ confused 

and contradictory account of the disappearance of 
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the Christians, but agreed in asserting .that they 
were all dead! It is probable that the' greater 
part of them fell victims to the. just vengeance of 
the natives, rendered desperate by their tyranny 
and excesses, and encouraged to resistance by the> 
hope, that from the long interval which had elapsed 
since the departure of Columbus, neither he nor 
any of his companions would ever revisit His¬ 
paniola. * 

The destroyed colony was speedily re-established 
upon a much greater scale than before, though in 
a different part of the island; and the brother of ■ 
Columbus w*s placed, at the head of it. About 
twelve hundred persons, most of „them soldiers, 
formed a settlement at a port named Isabella, and 
proceeded to build a town there, and ere long the 
spirit of destruction began to exercise itself, and 
the Antilians perished rapidly under the relentless 
dominion of the colonists, jjow rendered invincible 
by their numbers, and by the‘possession of horses, 
artillery, and blood-houn^Ls. We have no in¬ 
formation respecting the sobial condition of the 

• • * 

Spaniards at this period,' or even up to a much 
slater one; but it is easy to conjecture what' it must 
have been. We -well know that in the present 
day, when a body of emigrants land in f.he coun¬ 
try where they projjose to form a settlement, they 
are liable'to abandon themselves to indolence and 
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to all kiiuls of irregular!tieft, and tef resist inter¬ 
ference or control, jthough their respective labours 
and duties mqy be laid down and placed* before 
theis* eyes in the'most obvious and definite man- 

* f 

,per. And how much les^ was a spirit of sub- 
ordination or industry to be expected from, the 
Spaniards who resorted to Hispaniola with the 
view of residing there r Instead of arriving with 
the impression that they should have to commence 
their career by building houses, cutting down 
forests, tilling3ie soil, and attending to self-pre- 
<• servation from wild beasts and savages, they anti¬ 
cipated a total exemption’from work, the attend¬ 
ance of slaved, and the immediate enjoyment of 
all the necessaries and eonveniencies of life. In-' 
flamed by these ‘expectation^, and by that buoy¬ 
ancy and unruliness of* disposition which formed 
at that -time one of tl»e,most remarkable traits of 
their national character, they were neither disposed 
to listen to* tlrt? Voice ot. reason* nor to acknow¬ 
ledge the power of their . superiors' To settle 
quietly* ih one pi flee,* /ml to ptirsuo any* regular 
occupation, w*as in "theii* eyes a mark of an hum¬ 
ble and* abject spirit; and*every one nf them as- 
pired to conduct or at least shate in.some daring- 
enterprise^ and if such objc<;fs were unattaifiable, 
still it seemed to them better tw ivandcr about the 
country in seardfi Af masses of gold at tlje rfSk of 
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their lives, than to lUbour for the rheafns of sub¬ 
sistence. Having no wives or families to retain 
them at home, or give then! a taste for domestic 
life, thdy felt as happy in one place as in another; 
and viewing the Antihans as a bestial and a pagan 
race, they forcibly made use of their persons and 

their property to supply their wants and minister 
• . . • < 
to their convenience. 

We may suppose that the settlement at Isa¬ 
bella, though called a town by the Spanish histo¬ 
rians, did not merit an appellation' pf the kind till 
long after its' foundation, and 'Consisted at first, 
merely of a collection df huts such as the natives 
were accustomed to build ; for the colonists were 

r 

too proud and indolent to engagg in apy kind of 
• manual labour, even.when their'personal interest 
and convenience were concerned. Martyr says 
that gardens were made ji* the neighbourhood of 
Isabella, and that in them dll kinds of European 
vegetables grew-with rapidity and attained per¬ 
fection, and' that European cattle and poultry 
throve .and increased the'a. in’ an extraordinary 
manner; from whence w.e indy judge of^the un¬ 
paralleled inactivity .of the ^Spaniards, who were 
often nearly.peri§hing of hunger in a region so fer¬ 
tile a’nd productive, jmd which they were eventu¬ 
ally obliged to abandon, partly ‘indeed on account 
of its unhealthiness, but chiefly because they had 
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impoveri jtied the country *and frigfitened avyay 
the inhabitants, upon whose labour they had de¬ 
pended!* for subsistence. Herrera gives a' fright¬ 
ful Account of the mortality and distress of the 
colonists at Isabella from famine and disease, and 

•■describes an apparition of seven individuals, which, 

• • 

according to report, haunted the spot after it was 
deserted. 

Spanish society in the West .Indies could not 
have assumed any regular or consistent character 
for a long pewod subsequent to the settlement of 
the country. The scenes of plunder, enterprise, 
and danger, in which tlie’majority of the colonists 
were incessantly engaged, were calculated to in¬ 
dispose them fpr the ealhi pleasures of domestic 
life and the cultivation of the understanding; 
while the means of 'doing the latter were quite 
unattainable had they^even been inclined to seek 
them. It was nof the policy .of the Spanish 
government ift that tiipe to diffuse knowledge 
amongst its subjects; and the exportation of books 
to the*colonies \fas, •doubtless,'either.diseouraged 
or prohibited. ln*149T, however, we find that it 

was authorised that .some music and* musical in- 

• i * 
strumont» should be sent from Spain for the 

amusement of the settlers .in the West IVidies; 

and, not long afterwards, jewellers, who had at 

,§ • 

first been forbidden to exercise .their .profession 
vol. n. 


x 
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in these colonies, wer£ allowed to do so publicly 
for the convenience of the inhabitants*, which 
shows that plate for domestic use was beginning 
to be in 'demand.. It is probably about this tinw 
that the colonists of the better class began,, 
to bring their wives with them, whose pre¬ 
sence could not "fail to have great influence in 
'humanising a society of adventurers, who, in the 
midst of their accesses, affected to retain that 
chivalric* adoration of the sex which existed 
amongst their countrymen at honied- 

It seems probable that the city 6f Sevilla iNueva 
in Jamaica, founded by "Esquiral in 1510, was at • 
that period more distinguished for Its opulence 
and splendour than any other Spanish settlement 
in the West Indies ; but it is singular that history 
is nearly silent in regard to<this subject; and our 
conjectures must rest chiefly upon the magnitude 
of, the ruins that once- existed upon the spot 
where the town Was formerly .situated. When 
the English took possession of the island, they 
found the remains'of a vanity of buildings; 'The 
most perfect of thesp was* part of a‘.cathedral of 

«» f x * ' 

large dimensions, two miles (rom which the frag¬ 
ments of a pavement were discovered, which ren¬ 
ders it'probable that §evilla Nueva jwas a place of 
great extent. ] Yat^.in 1655, the* Spanish inhabit¬ 
ants oT Jamaica .amounted to twelve or fourteen 
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hundred jonly, and consisted chiefly of scattered 

planters living in a state of poverty ; and we are 
• • 0 • 
therefore led to inquire into the causes of ifs depo¬ 
pulation, and of the totaj abandonment of Sevilla 
«Nueva. Bryan Kdwards says that there is an 
‘ancient tradition existing in the island, that the 
Spaniards suddenly fell victims to a general jcon- 
spiracy of the Indians, who were driven to despe¬ 
ration by the cruelty of their* invaders. But 
Bridges attributes the desertion of Sevilla Nueva 

to the fear wtfcieh its inhabitants entertained of 

* 

the buccaneers, aVIio bad begun to infest the West 
Indian seas, and who, according to ljitn, attacked 
the city in and rased it to the ground. But 

the mere nemoval of the? settlers to a different part 
of the island would not have caused such a dimi¬ 
nution of their numbei* as to reduce them to that 
miserable remnant whtcjh the English found there 
when they captured it iij*l(i55; and it appears to 
me that tire? otdy sfitisf^etory way in which we 
can explain tho depopulation of Jamaica, is to 
give erbdit to tlie*tradftion of the mftives* having 
on a particular occasion massacred a large propor¬ 
tion of the Spaniards., 

But, uninformed as we are in vespect to the do- 

• # 

mestie economy and private, mode of life which 
» 1 * • 
were followed by the wealthier ‘Spanish inhabit¬ 
ants of the cities of San Domingo,. Sevilla,N*ueva, 

x* 2 
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St. Jago, and other ktablishments of ,a similar 
kind, we may'safely conclude that they found it 
residence in the West Indies’ to be congeeiai to 
their dispositions, .and attended with many ltd tarn 
tunes and delights, the filial expulsion of the,, 

f o # ‘ 

Moors from Spain had given an impetus to the- 
national character which was highly favourable 
to colonization ; besides this, many families of 
distinction, having been reduced to poverty and 
insignificance during the subjugation of their 
country, were glad to find a way of repairing 
their shattered fortunes by removing to the In¬ 
dies. Thus the spirited adventurer and the needy 
hidalgo alike found a congenial place of resort in 
Hispaniola, which continued long after its dis¬ 
covery to be the centre of attraction to emigrants. 

“ For as much,” saysMany»•,*“ as it is the heade and 
as it were the principle matte of all the liberality 
of the ocean, and hatlvg tfiousande and again u 
thousande faire, pleasant; beflutifid], ‘and rich ne- 
riedes whiche lye about it on every side, adorn¬ 
ing this'theif lady and moVher as it were knottier 
Tethis, the wyfe of Neptun’us, envyroiving her 
. about and attending 1 upon Iter as their qileen and 
patronesse.” • The Spaniards being naturally an 
imaginative people and lovers of *the jnarvellous 
and surprising, wcMnay easily conceive what a vi¬ 
vid interest they felt in the progress of the dis- 
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covenes Which were continually going on around 
them.. [The field was in all appearance boundless, 
while'extensiVe geographical knowledge^did not 
then (as it does now) sober tile expectations of 
men, and teach them tjiat Nature in all places 
observes the same general laws, and that’ she 
nowhere trespasses certain hounds, nor is fertile 
beyond a certain point, either in yielding treasures 
or producing novelties. 

The minds yf the Spaniards residing in Hispan¬ 
iola were doubtless kept in a state of constant 
excitement by the departure and arrival of the 
various expeditions of discovery that wore under¬ 
taken by then* countrymen. The probable suc¬ 
cess or failure df these, the residts of former ones, 
and the estimate o£ othefs that were in per¬ 
spective, engaged tliefr attention .by turns, and 
formed* almost tlie : r sole subjects of conversation. 
When a ship was announced to Jtie in view, cufi- 
osity and impatience agitated every breast and 
unlopscd every*tonguo; and her commander and 
crew had no sooner landed, than they were assail¬ 
ed with questions, and splicited t^> display the 
wealth which they ’had acquired,, ifiid describe- 
the wonders wjiich they had 'observed in the 
course of*thei? voyage. When King Ferdinand 

demanded of (lolumbus why* so little, gold was 
• #• 
sent to Spain, seeing that it abounded sh much in 
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the islands, the admiral replied that the cans? 
lay in the idleness of the Spaniards there ; •* who 
loved news and sedition better than labour and 
quietness and such w^is doubtless t{ie truth f 
nor is it astonishing that these men, should have' 
ofteif neglected their business with the view of 
assembling together unc}er the groves of Hispan¬ 
iola, and amusing their fancies-by talking of recent 
or past events, stieh as the expedition of Ponce 
de Leon in search of the fountain of life; the 

r 

mass of gold worth eighty thousand pesos which 
Francis Garay found in a brook"; the Amazons 
reported to dwell in thp island of Martinique; the 
extraordinary animals of the New World ; or the 
miracles often wrought in favour of their country- 

C v 

men by the Holy Virgin during their battles with 
the Indians. 

When we reflect upon tVG number of Spaniards 
that emigrated "t ( o the VWst Indian archipelago!; 
the various establishments which' tliey formed 
there, and the completp s,uprcjna'ey which they 
acquired'by*thc extern: inatioti of the natives, we 
feel astonished that-their settlements and their 

' f ' • 

.power shouM have h'qd so lktle permanence and 
stability, and* that the remains of them should be 
so few and inconsiderable in,the # pre%eiit.day. But 
to explain ,this^ if h merely necessary to remem¬ 
ber that .these conquerors during the early part of 
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their carqer had nothing id view but the acqui¬ 
sition of gold ; and th^t they alike'neglected and 
despisedf agriculture and commerce, and all those 
pursuits and occupation^ which.are calculated to 
attach men to the soil whicli they inliabit, and 

lead them to form the nucleus of a social oom- 

• • 

munity which shall contain within itself # the 
principles of cohefyyn and future aggrandise¬ 
ment. 

The towns of Navidad, Isabella, and San Do¬ 
mingo, in Hi^aniola, and of SerJ’iNue’va and 
St. Jago in Jatiiaica, became insignificant not 
long after their foundatioiq and eveu the ruins of 

several of tfigm are now scarcely discoverable. 

• • 

Of all th» earl}* Spailish establishments, Havana 
is the only one which has .acquired importance,' 
and this has been within half a century only, 
when Spain first.bcgaflyto allow to Cuba a partial 
enjoyment of that *frey trade which is almost 
everywhere*th£ basis of <*olonial prosperity. See¬ 
ing then that Havana was •founded so far back as 
1515, and that it* hatl*no # foreign intercourse till 
the end* of tide last centrtrv, wt* may conclude that 
the idea's and mode of life of* its in hab itants at the 
latter perfod bore a strong rescumlance to those 

of the early Spanish resident*! of the AVest Indian 

• • 

Islands, with thy exception of £\fc slight influence 
upon either, which the introduction of negxo slaves 
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to replace the extirpated Antilians might have 
produced. 

When the French traveler De Menonville 
arrived'in Havtuia in 1777, he announced‘'that 
he was a botanist, and had come to Cuba for the. 
purpose of herborizing; 4 the official gentlemasr 
who was examining bis passport asked him if 
there were no plants in his o„wn country ? a ques 
tion which recalls one of a similar tenor which ; 

f 

negro addressed to Park, after the latter had been 
pressing him for information respondng the Niger 
—“ Have you no rivers in yout native land that’ 


you travel sp far to see those of Africa?” And 
certainly the negro showed less dujness of appre¬ 
hension than the Spaniard; for as all rivers bear 
■a strong general resemblance to each other except 
in magnitude, there was nothing unnatural in the 
idea, that to have seen those of one country was 
sufficient to satisfy any,man’s curiosity ; but as 
most of the plants of the srtrne' region differ no¬ 


tably from each other in qualities and external 
appearance, it required little* reflection t@ Conceive 


that those belonging to “separate countries were 

I / # « * * 

likely to da,, so in a still greater degree. ’ 


At this time it appears that the HaVanese felt 
, » 

no interest in any country except »Cubji, and cul¬ 
tivated no kii t id acknowledge or pursuit that was 
not. If I .may use the expression—indigenous, to 
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their own city. The gentlemen amused them¬ 
selves wfth*pleasure-^ai/dening, and with the super¬ 
intendence, more or less direct, of their sugar or 
. • . * • 
cbffce plantations, provided these were not very 

distant; while the females of the better class spent 

tlTeir time entirely within doors,.except when they 

» 

went to mass, or took an airing in their vijlan- 
tos in the evening. .The houses of even the most 
wealthy persons were remarkable foi the simpli¬ 
city of their furniture and decorations; and their 
inmates lived <} in a moderate and sober manner, 
unacquainted with European luxuries and refine¬ 
ments. An opera was occasionally exhibited, and 
the actors wcr.e efficient and respectable, though 
the pieces which t.he^ performed had no preten¬ 
sions to merit of any kind. “ The comedia' 
which succeeded the opera,” says De Menonville, 
“ was of a singular description ; a single actor kills 
& dozen of men, womgl, and children, without 
the slightest rdsiktartce on their’parts, and ranges 
them in a row *as lie stabs-them ; the work com¬ 
plete, l*e*calmly wipcVhif; dagger upon the upper 
leather.(>f his* shoe ; this*scene, so strange is the de- 

’ »• • k *- • 

pravity of Spanish taste, was^tegard m /is very fine.” 

The inliabitants of Havana**]made rapid ad¬ 
vances in. knowledge, and civilization in the be¬ 
ginning of the present cenhiup • for Spain having 
for some time* previous been obliged Jlo* relax 
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many of those restrictions witiJ wincii slie ligd 
long fettered' her colonity, the Cubani'ms took 
every advantage of so favourable a circumstance, 
and began to import foreign ideas as well 3s 
foreign merchandise. Books were introduced 
intd Havana, newspapers established, and tlTe” 
publication of statistical information permitted; 
and many of its wealthier inhabitants sailed fo ’ 
Europe, and travelled in Spain, France, and Italy 

and afterwards returned to their native island, 

# 

to polish and enlighten their countrymen. The 
leading circles of Havana, (according to Hum-' 
boldt) resemble in the elegance and politeness* 
of their manners those of the richest mercan¬ 
tile towns of Europe; a'rnl the city was at 
the time of his visit the seat of an university, 
including professorships 'of theology, jurispru¬ 
dence, medicine, mathematics, political economy, 
&c. and also of a public library, a botanical garden 1 , 
and a free school for thc<study of the'fine arts. 

, This traveller, indeed, informs us, that the cul¬ 
tivation r of. knowledge ,waV' exclusively* confined 
• to Havana itself; and that the Spanish residents 

i ^ « # 1 ' 

.of the smaKer towns and «f the country were 
deplorably ignorant, and still retained* - their an¬ 
cient prejudices. 

However, the vdeeption widely he met with at 
Trinidad/ a port in Cuba, proves that its inha- 
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bi^ants were at least sensible of his merits, and 
that they had liberality enough to venerate ta¬ 
lents and knowledge even in a foreigner. 110111 - 
bdldt, and Jiis companion ,Bonpland, having land¬ 
ed from a coasting vessel four miles from Trini- 
'da’ri, were about to proceed there, on foot, wlit'll a 
party of retail merchants,, who happened to, be 
travelling in the saint* direction, offered them the 
use of a horse, and desired thenl to mount and 
ride double. The two illustrious philosophers 
.good-humouredly complied, and advanced in < his 
manner to their place of destination. Ihit their 
departure from Trinidad wps in a very .different 
style; for the .corporation of tjie plitce, anxious 
to do them honmu;, conducted them to the sea- 
shore in a handsome carriage, while an ecclesias- 
tic, dressed in a suit *of velvet, pronounced a 
poem in’ celebration oT their adventurous voy- 
age up the river Or on oca' 

A little anecdote sometimes docs more to ex- 
plain the character and condition of a people than 

the most laboured devils.. The delrverv* of the 

• • • 

complimentary poem is not^a trait of modern so¬ 
ciety, but, belongs to* the cyurtly figurative 
style of Spanish manners in tint* sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

Though Cuba maintained *an’ hnshaken fidelity 
to Spain during the Soyth American revolution. 
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she nevertheless profited indirectly by the diffusion 
of new ideas and liberal ^opinions which resulted 
from that event; while the mothei-country found 
it prudent to encourage and confirm her obedience 
and attachment by granting her various privilege 1 ?,; 
and an extension of freudom which had hithefto" 
been withheld. But the.adherence of Cuba to 
Spain will not be so favourable to the perpetu 
tion amongst her inhabitants of the national cus¬ 
toms and ideas of the latter country as might be 
supposed; for the foreign trade of Havana is not. 
only immense, but a multitude of English and 
American, and likewise some French merchants, 
have taken lip their abode there, and are exerting 
a gradual influence upon its,native society, and 
'introducing the habits and prejudices of their re¬ 
spective countries. Of fiine hundred large ves¬ 
sels which annually enter .the. port, not more than 
two hundred Come froth- Spain ; so that this vdst 
preponderance of foreign intercoiirse'and foreign 
importation must powerfully tend to withdraw 
the attCntioh of the pep pi f 'from their local man¬ 
ners and usages, and lead to the gradual admixture 
. of these wk/i others t not indigenous to file Coun¬ 
try. It is true v that, few of the foreigners resi¬ 
dent in Havana, an*£ none/if the’nautical persons 
who frequent it, l are admitted* into the higher 
circles of Spanish society therebut their influ- 
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ence is communicated even to that class through 
a 'variety* of. indirect channels, while the articles 
of luxury and* convenience which they bring for 
sdle, "'the ljiode of life yhich they follow, and 
their personal, importance in a commercial point 
of* view, draw upon thf?m some degree of atten¬ 
tion from all quarters, whether high or Jow. 
Even the interior of Uuba is subject to this kind 
of foreign influence, the government having 
lately sold considerable tracts of land to emigrants 
from Europe and America, with a view*of in¬ 
creasing the white population of the island. Be¬ 
tween the years 1815 and *1820, several ^thousand 
individuals hafl settled, in the neighbourhood of 
Matanyas »and Guibai’a, of whom not more than 
a tenth part were Spaniards or Spanish Ameri¬ 
cans, the grand majority being natives of Great 
Britain,’ of France. ;fliu of the United States. 
Perhaps it is not going too far to say, that the 
traveller wifo ti ‘Century, hence may wisli to ob¬ 
serve the national prejudices and* manners of 
Spain as ‘they exAt ht Americfi, will, seek them 
in vain, in her colonies in that quarter of the 

** • k • 

world, Slid will recognise them onljy-n the heart 
of certain ‘independent republics^wliich had more 
than a hundred years before#‘enou 11 ced tlieflr alle¬ 
giance to her, ^rid withdraw^ • themselves from 
her sway. 
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. Having thus given a general view of the rjse 
and progress of the Spaniel colonies in the Wefct 
Indies,' the like remains to be done withwespeet 
to the origin of the Bjitish settlements iff the 
same quarter of the world. Some English, ad* 
venturers established themselves in St. Christo¬ 
pher’s and Barbadoes so early as 1620; but as 
their numbers were inconsiderable, and as they 
held their possessions on a very precarious te¬ 
nure, and were often molested by the Spaniards, 
the commencement of British power and influ-, 
encc in the West Indies ought to be dated from 1 
the capture of Jamaica by Penn and Venables ill 
1655. This expedition has been viewed in dif¬ 
ferent lights by different historians, and it is per-, 
Imps more easy to oondemn than to justify it. 
At the time that it took’ place, the English and 
the Spanish nations were „7it neftce, and ‘ an am¬ 
bassador from the court b f the latter was residing 
in London. Nevertheless, tlte usuVpei Cromwell, 
who was then at the -Ijea^l of affairs, despatched 
a fleet, carrying a large \Jbdy of troops, with 

i i t 

secret orders to attack thb Spanish possessions in 
the West Indies. This expedition, fitted out in 
open violation Y,f an existing treaty, first at- 
tempted the conquest of Hispaniola, .but. being 
repulsed with. diSgtoce, it turned upon Jamaica, 
and captured that island, not without difficulty. 
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though it,^ whole white population amounted to 
only twelve,or fourteen^hundred individuals. 

The partisans of Cromwell endeavoured to jus¬ 
tify these proceedings, on the ground tl*at the 
Spaniards in the West Indies had long been in 
thft habit of treating wjth excessive rigour and 
cruelty those British subjects that happened^ to 
fall in their way, either by sea or land, and that 
they had arrogated to themselves the exclusive 
right of navigating the American Ocean, and 
trading upon itf coasts and islands But why 
were not representations of this kind first'made 
t« the court of Spain through its ambassador at 
London, and bad satisfaction been refused, the 
fleet might Jthen liaye justifiably been despatched 
on its hostile mission ? Cromwell, or his advisers, 
doubtless well knew that*the Spanish government 
would have replied by enumerating the outrages 
which her own subjects Wf-re daily receiving from* 
those of the British mrtion, w ho, leagued with the 
French and Dutch, under the name of lluccaneers,. 
had begifn»to purs tie A ^system of uns*pariilg and 
indiscriminate -piracy. It is true that the Spa- 

if _ » l * 

niards in the \^ r est Indies tortured ayd put to 
death malty'Europeans who had at-'tlifFerent times 
been captured hy*t\\e\rguarda-iostas; however, it 
is but fair to statj, in palliation* these acts of 
violence, that no hation in the world wws. ever 
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more irritated, distressed, and annoyed by the 
incessant though petty warfare of interlopers and 
depredators from all countries. The outcasts and 
vagabonds of Europe found a congenial sphere .of 
action in the West Indian seas, and the Spaniards 
and their possessions were selected by them, as 
common objects of plunder, whether by force or 
by stratagem, and alike in peace and in war. To 
have appealed for redress to the cabinets at home 
would have been a vain effort; and there remain¬ 
ed no alternative but the extermination or the en¬ 
slaving of the pirates, both of'which plans were 
resorted to and in their execution, as may be sup¬ 
posed, the‘innocent oftep suffered' as well as the 
guilty. It is likely that the Projector jyas sensible 
that he had no just cause of resentment or com¬ 
plaint against the Spanish nation, and that one 
of his principal reasons fop. undertaking the hostile 
•expedition against their West Indian possessions 
was the opportunity ydiich it afforded him of 
sending abroad and -getting rid of people who 
were disaffected towardt •diis person*, knd who 
might secretly ha,ye conspired to', overthrow his 
governme^. 

The troops Employed in Cromwell’s West Indian 
expedition were intended first* to conquer the 
islands, and,’ afterwards to settle them; and the 
persons- selected for this double duty were, in 
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accordance with tiic system of colonization usually 

adopted *b}» European governments, the refuse of 

• • £ * 

society* end the surplus population of gaols and 
ptmit'entiaries. These soldiers of fortune were per- 
mitted and even encouraged to carry their wives 
with them, and a considerable number of females 
embarked in the fleet,. The disasters which attend¬ 
ed the attack upon Hispaniola, and the feebleness 
and timidity which the troops exhibited in the 
capture of Jamaica, were such as might have 
been expected, from the materials of which the 
invading force was composed. But inefficient as 
these were as soldiers, they proved to.be still more 

so in the character of settlers and agriculturists. 

* * • • 
After the »partiri gvaHiatiou of Jamaica by the 

Spaniards, the British troops .were disbanded, ifnd’ 

lands were assigned tlieifi for cultivation ; but they 

preferred idleness, to ir^lustr.y, though famine was 

before their eyes, and tjlough they were aware 

that she wolfld Vchiaih in»the island until expelled 

by their persona? exertions* • Their indolence was 

carried to'such a degrW, tljat they gohkl lfot even 

• • 

be prevailed Upon to vPork at the fortifications 

which were intended 4‘or thejtr own defence; and. 

* 

these were* erected chiefly by tfle seamen who 
belonged to the' fleet, qnd wht>, being in a state of 
subordination, were the onlyusfcful «md^ available 
persons in the new colony. At ’first the* soldiery 
. vol. n. 
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supported themselves tolerably well by killing the 
wild cattle and hogs, with %vhich the island abound¬ 
ed ; bflt these animals at length becoming, scarce 
and shy, the waut of food was'severely felt* aifd 
the more so because disease began to enfeeble 
a large proportion of tli^ settlers, who, being no 
longer able to hunt for tlieir own subsistence, 
were either maintained by, the charity of their 
companions, or allowed to die from want of proper 
treatment and attendance. 

And here it is impossible to reflect without satis-, 
faction, that 'Jamaica was at this'time destitute of 


aboriginal in,habitants, and of every kind of unci¬ 
vilised population, except, a few hijndred Maroon 
negroes w ho roamed through the. woods. Had it 
•been otherwise, what scenes of tyranny and out¬ 
rage would have marked tlie early history of the 
settlement! IIow relentlessly would tlie gentle 
Antilians have .been depit 'with by a profligate 
soldiery, familiarised to, crime anti Infuriated by 


famine ! Gloomy and repulsive vis the picture of 

f' 

the commgifcemctit of the‘c*olohy is, it would have 


presented much darker shades, had there*occurred 

I . . / * M * 

the collisioiipf the weak and the strong, and the 
hostile state- otShe oppressor and the* oppressed, 
such Us followed the*conquest of the is]and by the 
Spaniards, arjd continued till tljey had converted 
it into a*desertahd a solitude. 
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.In the Vourse of a few years, though not till 
after great mortality # lqitl taken place amongst the 
colonists, the ’British settlement in Jamaica as- 
sumed a promising and* cgnsist’ent form. The 
wise administration of ope of its first governors. 
Colonel UOyley, the increase <of its population 
from the frequent arrival *of new emigrants of a t 
respectable kind, the fiatural fertility of the island, 
and the f'isee trade which it was allowed to enjoy, 
were the chief pauses of its early prosperity. Ere 
Jong, too, its ports became favourite places of 
resort with the Buccaneers, when they planned 
tlieir expeditions or returned from the execution 
of then). These maritime adventurers acquired^ 
Y>rodigious*wealtfi by their depredations, and they 
lavished it with bouydless 'and fantastic prodi¬ 
gality ; and Jamaica soon overflowed with specie, 
and became the -depot* of immense treasures of 
every description. From that time the island has 
continued to increase depopulation, and to ex¬ 
tend jts^ trade; though, its’history has all along 
been a tiylaulent one,, owing to a variety of causes, 

such as foreign invasion, or .the dread of it, pojiti- 

• * 

cal discord at home, oppression, rea] o> imaginary, 

by the parent coyntry, civil warfare with revolted 

slaves, and’physical distress ffom thp convulsions 

of nature. But ;fs it is not ’tlfe provinqe of this 
1 • m •* 
work to record these evonts in detSil, 1 will pro- 

» v 2 
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ceed without farther delay to make p some bo- 
marks upon the social an^ domestic condition of 
the inhabitants of the British West Indies!' 

• «, 4, 

Though most "of tlje adventurers who first set¬ 
tled in Jamaica were persons of low origin and 
profligate habits, it was» not long before many 
emigrants of a superior description began to flock 
to the island. The political 'troubles and dissen¬ 
sions in which *the British nation waf involved 
during the middle of the seventeenth century, 
induced many respectable families to seek an 
asylum abroad, and not a few of these chose 
Jamaica .or-Barbadoes for their homes; and, 

( bringing with them cultivated manners and libe¬ 
ral ideas, they formed communities 'of a grade 
and character which 'are never to be found in the 
new colonies .of any nation in the present day. 
Nor did their change of condition lead to that de¬ 
generation of manners which usually attends the 
removal of men accustdmed to the conveniencies 
of civilized life to a’-sphere in which these do 
not exist,'and where objects of absolute, necessity 
must at first engage tjieir miryjs, to-the exclusion 
• of those of ornament.or mei'e agreeableness. ' For 
the planters'liatf their estates cultivated by slaves, 
whose labours they tnerely. superintended, instead 
of participating in' them, and tshus they enjoyed 
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perhaps more leisure than they had done in their 

native country; while 4it the same time the ex- 

• • . • • 

• treme •fruitfulness. of the soil enabled them to 
obtain easily the necessaries ofdife, to exercise 
hospitality, and to dismiss from their minds all 
subordinate cares respeeting thgir means of sub- 
sistence. Never before had any new colonists so 
few difficulties to encounter, or so little occasion 
for the gxercisc of patience artd perseverance. 
Instead of finding their place of settlement em¬ 
powered by forests, and unfit for cultivation till 
‘the timber was’felled and removed, they saw 
around them fertile and open savannas ready to 
be broken up by the hoe or the plough ; a variety 
*of finefrufts indigenous to the islands grew in na- 
tural orchards; the interior of the country swarm-' 
ed with wild cattle, which every man had full 
liberty to hunt an(l k^ll for his own use; and a 
ihild and agreeable climate rendered unnecessary 
the erection’ of substantial and expensive build¬ 
ings, either for*residence ,6r for storing the prp- 

duce of the soil. Udder such favourable’circtun- 

• • • 

stances ‘the West. Indian planters could scarcely 
fail *to prosper; and from the absence of hardship, 
or privation in the commencement of their career, 
doubtless ces lifted. that buoyancy of disposition 
and liberal hospitality, and llnVe social propensi- 
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ties, for which they were distinguished* at a ve^y 
early period, and have continued to, foe r so ever 
since. 

In comparing die character of the West Irklitfn 
planters with that of other Europeans living in & 
similar climate, we perceive one striking point 'of 
difference, which it is ipore easy to describe than 
to account for. We are led*by common observa- 
tion to conclude that Europeans resident in tro¬ 
pical regions always lose either entirely or in a 
considerable degree, their physical and mental, 
activity; and this more particularly if they are' 
surrounded by slaves, or obsequious attendants*. 
The Dutch in the Eastern Islands .slumber awav 
their lives in unbroken quidscejice, and*never ex¬ 
ercise their faculties except in performing those 
trivial duties which belon'g to their official situ¬ 
ations; the English inhabitants gf Ilindostan are 
languid and indolent, and r slow of excitement; the 


Spaniards residing in the PhllippiAes' hnd in cen¬ 
tral America have the same ehaVactcr; and the 

• r i 7 

4 | * 

inhabitants ctf the European'establishmefits on the 

« t • 

West coast of Africa equlilly experience the seda¬ 
tive and enfeebling ejects of a hot climate. ’But 
the British Weft.Indian forms a contrast to all 
these‘examples. Biloyant.in disposition, active 
in his habits,, full'-of enterprise* jealous of his 
rights, .devoted to business, anti sensitive and 
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spirited ift all the relations of life, lie is a totally 
different being froni what we are accustomed to 
meet. tPitli anywhere else within the limits of the 
torrid zone. That monotony of Ideas, languor of 
manner, and frigidity of expression, which are the 
general characteristics of European society in tro¬ 
pical climates, are scarcely .observable in the West 
Indies, where almost Wery one lias an air of occu¬ 
pation aiyl natural enjoyment, aiid where people 
appear to seek,for sources of interest and exeite- 

.ment instead of idly waiting f ill thv.se happen to 
• 9 « 
jiresent themselves. 

, • 

It seems certain that the West Indians are in 

reality a happier set of men than othdr Europeans 
similarly situate*!, .for they are seldom heard to 
make those complaints which have such universal* 
currency amongst the residents of,hot climates; 
they do not muBinur at being exiled from their 
native land r they do *iiot defied ate the re¬ 
gion in which *tliey abide, and vilify its inhabit¬ 
ants; nor do tlley ton yen t - themselves by calcu¬ 
lating how long it wil? be.before they can return 
to Europe. On the contrary,‘they rather affect a 
kina of insouciance in*regard/to such‘subjects, and. 
are generally disposed to view tin'll’ ciftidition with 
coinplaecney and satisfaction/ instead of studying 
to find out reasons for being‘discontented. Their 
sensitiveness renders tl\em easily* depY&ssed by 
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reverses of any kind, but they soon recover their 
spirits, and console themselves with, bright, and 
too often deceitful, anticipations. Bryan Edwards, 
in remarking that the«> disposition for pleasure 
which characterises the creoles of both sexes has 
beefi ascribed to, the levity of the atmosphere, 
says farther:—“ To the same cause is commonly 
imputed the propensity observable in most of the 
West Indians to indulge extravagant, ideas of 
their riches, to view those circumstances through 

a magnifying medium, and to feast their fancies. 

* < f 
on what another year will effect. This anticipa¬ 
tion of imaginary wealth is so prevalent as to 
become justly ridiculous.” 

The superior activity of disposition which I 
“have remarked as belonging to the West Indian 

s> jr> 

planters, partly arises no doubt from the nature 
of their circumstances. XVeriving their incomes 
exclusively from’their estates, they‘find it their 
interest to apply themselves personally to the su¬ 
perintendence and management of these, and in 
so far their* inducements to mental and bodily 
exertion greatly exceed 'those experienced by a 
. man who draws a fixed and 'regular salary for the 
performance' of'specific and often inconsiderable 
duties, as is the case^in several.of the instances of 
European, indolence in tropical climates to which 
I have. referred. But admitting this, we are, on 
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tlie otlier*liand, led to inquire how individuals in 
a state t>f *pecuniary independence should not en¬ 
joy greater vivacity of mind and a more contented 
disposition than’ tllose in similar circumstances 
'whose incomes and property are subject to per¬ 
petual fluctuation ? 'Nevertheless the tone of en¬ 
joyment, and the play of animal spirits, arp in¬ 
finitely higher in .the latter than amongst the 
former, gs every one who has ‘visited the West 
and East Indips, and had an opportunity of ob- 
. serving European society it the ;wo countries, 
* can testify. 

The political history of .Jamaica ^affords strong - 
evidence of the continued mental energy of its 
European inhabitants. The colonists have, from 
their first settlement in the. island, been in a statb 
of almost perpetual dissension with the mother- 
country, and liaye resisted.with extraordinary per- 
Severance her various attempts <tA limit their pre¬ 
rogatives, 'and to restrain the exercise of that in¬ 
dependence of*her authority, which they have, it 

must be* confessed, lA'en. on many ‘occasions too 

• • 

much disposed to - arfogate. to themselves. Ja¬ 
maica has scarcely ftver eqjoyed die day of poli¬ 
tical tranquillity since she beo.fine -a British pos¬ 
session ; and, tvhether she iday have been light or 
wrong in resenting the interfetenge of the Eng¬ 
lish government in her Joeal affairs* all lid* gets have 
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displayed an enduring firmness of principle, of 
which we shall find few examples in,the' history 
of European colonies within the tropics; in¬ 
habitants of such seldom feeling very Jealous o‘r 
their political rights, or resisting with perseverance 
any encroachment!) that may be made upon the?e. 
The,annals of the House o£ Assembly of Jamaica 
embrace a long train of fiery discussions upon 
points of prerogative, matters of trade,,limits of 
colonial obedience, rights of jurisdiction, powers 
of voting supplies, and other subjects of a similar . 
character; and the whole tenor of these displays ' 
the unrelaxed, mental energy of her European in-* 
habitants, and indicates the existence on their part 
■ of a degree of extensive information, acuteness of 
intellect, and vigour of the faculties, which seems 
foreign to the t climate under which it has been 
unfolded. 

The West Intfjun planters, generally speaking,* 
are men of intelligence, ■good sense, and liberal 
ideas ; affecting no futifasfic refinement, and at 
the same'time*, for the mpst’part, destitute of that 
•which is produced by a taste-for literature and 
the cultivation' of the',fine arts. A considerable 
portion of their tihie is employed in the superin¬ 
tendence of their esrates ; and the pleasure to 
which they chiefly* devote their leisure moments 
is that ,of social intercourse. 'J’hey shine as 
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epnvivial**ompanions, and are never so happy as 
when exercising hospitality, which thev do in a 
most -agreeable and attractive style, whether as 
ri'sp'ects their personal deportment towards their 
'guests, or the enjoyments and accommodations 
which they place at tlu’ir disposal. Their tables 
are always abundant and often luxurious,.and 
never more so tb;u> when the materials which 
cover them are exclusively the'products of the 
West Indian Jslands. 

The West Indian Islands, for some time after 
'the exterminatio’n of their aboriginal inluibitants, 
possessed only two race’s, of men,-—Europeans 
and negroes. . Ilowevor, their mutiud intercourse 
.soon produced i» tlprd description of people called 
Mulattoes. whose offspring eventually constituted 
a fourth class, comprising many, branches, all 
resembling each .otliei* but ranking in society in 
proportion to tbc proxjlnity of,their European 
descent. Thoft<*h persons ot this kind are disc, 
tinguislied by the general appellation of mulattoes 
by the Vdiglisb, and 1nczt,izoes’by tile. Spaniards, 
various otliet. names afe applied to their subtli- 
visions, which are carried i f ven to the fittli and 
sixth grades of descent, but wfiielr it is unne¬ 
cessary to describe .or entimerate here.* The 
existence of the -mulattoes in grbat.numbers, and 
their intermediate station between the White 
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people and the negro slaves , have produced maiyr 
inconsistencies and anomalous traits in the con- 

, 14 4 • 

stitutioii of West Indian society, "the European 
• , 
part of which has always pursued a Vacillating 

system in its mode of treating a division of .the* 
community, whosp real station and claims natu¬ 
rally seemed ambiguous tp minds habituated to 
the spectacle of slavery. At one time, we find the 
white men conciliating the mulattoes, ynder the 
impression that they would thus J>c induced to 
protect them in the event of an insurrection of the. 
slaves; and, at another, we observe them study-" 
ing how to repress thr real or fancied encroach¬ 
ments of the sallow race, and using every means 
to lower their pretensions and degrade’ them in 
their own estimation. A line of conduct so 

r 

irritating and capricious might have often led to 
troublesome consequences,,’had ,the objects of it 
been differently situated'* but distrustful of thei’r 
•own unassisted strength,*and'scorning any alliance 
with the negroes, the, mulatto people have al¬ 
ways remained in"a state rtf subordination, what¬ 
ever reasons they may have had for resentment 
against the whites, except in*St. Domingo, where 
they were c'iicofi raged to revolt, and’ aided in 
their rebellion, by a fairly of tlje latter.* 

From the .vast*'and necessaiy preponderance 
of tile .nVgro population, over the European in 
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the Wesf Indian Islands, it is evident that the 

former fvo'Uld often have effected the destruction 

• • • • • 

of the'lattcr, ‘had* no adjusting weight equalised 
flie’means and the sealf pf poNver between the 
‘two races. The mulatto community is the agent 
tTiat silently operates • here. These people'will 
never join the slaves,in.a revolt, because »they 
despise and distrust them, and because they 
are awaije that the destruction of the whites 
would only b^ a prelude to their own. On the 
.other hand, the negroes would not assist the 

m * 9 * 

mulattoes in any act of rebellion, from the fear 
of becoming their slaves in the event of its be¬ 
ing successful ; for they particularly dread the 
• • * 

tyranny df theSe men, and consider them to be 

the severest of all masters. • 

* . 

It is worthy of remark that an admixture of 
European blood invariably has the effect of 
tleteriorating the race hi whieh*.it occurs, a fac f 

I • ,1 • ^ t 

little calculated to flatter the obstinate prejtr^ 
dices that most of ivs entertain respecting the 

* 1 I | • * \ 

natural superiority of .our own species over 
that which ‘is indigenous, td any other quarter 
of the globe. The mulattoes of the Weat 
Indies are generally persons *of feeble organi¬ 
zation and Imperfect mfatal jdevelopement; 
and no class of*people, savage or •civ'Jized, have 
so seldom distinguished themselves in*any way : 
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in them are alike neutralised the physical strength 
and habitual vivacity of the negro, and * the f sound 
judgment and comprehensive\ facilities tif the 
European; and it is th<*.ir nature to sink into a 
subordinate sphere , amongst whatever people' 
and in .whatever circumstances they happen to be 
.placed. The annals of-thq African race present 
us with a Toussaint, a Dessafinos, a Trudo, and a 
Christophe, whose talents and courage were con¬ 
spicuous and indisputable. The f only mulatto 
hero on record is the insurgent ()g£, who shed, 
tears on being led to execution, and purchased a* 
day’s resphe from death by revealing the names 
of his fellow ‘conspirators. ‘ 

The above remarks apply also tt> the half-castes ' 
of India, whether of Portuguese or Hritish descent. 
They exhibit .neither the rotund and well-pro¬ 
portioned forms of the'natives ,of‘Hindustan, nor 
the muscular vigour of Europeans, but are meagre 
hi their bodies and incapable of continued physical 
exertion. They however jkisscss much acuteness, 
and a docilceapaeity; but these qualities are render¬ 
ed inefficient by tlicit indolence, .and by the small 
ambition they have to shine’and to excel. The 
character of the Portuguese mi|lattoes on the 
West coast of Africa has«• been "mentioned in 
another pa’t of tliiS work, Thdsc people, from 
their youth upwards,- present a frightful spectacle 
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of physical languor and emaciation; and the 
Stranger visiting Cacheo, or the Island of St. 
Thomtis, whei*e they chiefly reside, shudders as 
lfe rralks .through street* where*the surrounding 
.passengers resemble corpses set in motion by me- 
clmnisin. The men ai*i mostly pirates and Job¬ 
bers, and the females deyote themselves to .pro¬ 
stitution. 

Shall we be able to vary this pletmo of human 
deterioration l^y turning our view toward.* Ame¬ 
rica? On the contrary, the meztizoos of Quito, 
"and Mexico, and Vera Cruz, or, in other words 
fhe offspring of Spaniard^ and Indiap women, 
differ little frmn the nmlattoes of Asia or Africa, 

* . i * # 

except perhaps ki flielr being even more indolent 
• . • 
in their nature than either of the two. And if 

we direct our eyes to tile frigid regions of North- 

west America, vye, sttaJ' still observe the same 

general result. From .the intei’course of tire 

royagcurs xVitlf the * native women, there iias- 

sprung a race bf half-brepds, called Hoi# Bruit'*, 

who possftss neitli'er fhe epurage and* fortitude of 

• • 

the genuine fijdian, nor* the kind dispositions,and 

• • 1 

joyous temper of thfc Canadian Frenchman, and 
who distrust their progenitors, aftd are in return 
despised and distrusted by tiffin. 

The physical • qualities ob’fhe .half-breed of 
every country are to be ascribed’altogether tb the 
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peculiar and mixed nature of his constitution; 

but his mental and moral defects partly depend 

upon another cause. Finding that the •jiative 

race from whence he has sprung is undervalued, 

or perhaps despised, by his foreign parent,, he!. 

seeks to alienate'himself from it, and hastens*to 

renounce its customs qnd its prejudices, and all 

community of feeling with, those who belong 

to it; but, at "the same time, not daring to 

adopt the ideas and assume the pretensions of 

Europeans, or finding it impossible to do so, he, 

is constrained to take an intermediate station.* 

Here, uncontrolled by the usages or the habits of 

thought peculiar to either race, and unable to 
« 1 , 

identify himself with the (Sue, and unwilling to, 
have any connexion .with the other, he becomes 
as it were negative in tlie scale of society, and 
remains a conspicuous example of one of the 
many ills whicj) are entailed upon uncivilized 
• nations by the intrusion of foreigner's into their 
country. Thus, whether „the European invaders 
of newly-discovered lands* massacre tli'e inhabit- 

• « t 

ants, by thousands, * in tlie style adopted by the 
^Spaniards, or gradually depopulate them by* the 
introduction "of Ardent spirits and the 'small-pox, 
as the British have done, the result leads equally 
to the migery-of ‘the 'natives, and to the disturb- 
ance of that social. orde£ which had previously 
existed ,amongst them ; and for the defects of 
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which, whatever these may have been we are in no 
manner •responsible, though we arc unquestion¬ 
ably si* for the ills, tit at so often spring from the 
jfresfunptyous aifd interested attempts which we 
make to correct them. 

■ 

•I purposely avoid saying anything upon*the 
subject of slavery in thq Vest. Indies, because 
the character and peculiarities of the negro race 
have been sufficiently described* in another part 
of this work. Hut 1 must, no' ,-rtheless, pro¬ 
test against the odium of she ay ami its attend- 
*ant evils being’thrown upon the \Vest* Indian 
planters, as is too commonly done,, and in par¬ 
ticular by tin,' advocates of general and im- 
♦ • 0 
mediate emancipation. It* is well known that 

the slave trade was long carried on under the’ 
auspices and protection of the British govern¬ 
ment, as'the charters gParted to different African 
companies sevve to allow,;* and had not the settlers 
in the West'Indian islands been’thus encouraged, 
to invest their Capital in .slaves, and to cultivate 
extensively the stapfle* productions ‘of. the soil, 
they would have employed their means and their 
time in some other way. \\ 4 hat mail would have, 
purchased tlegrocs, or devoted himself to sugar or 
coffee planting,* laid lip foreseen, or even suspect¬ 
ed, that attempt* would be* whfde ,to force him 
to emancipate his slaves without*ee«ipensaticl» to 
voi. u. 
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himself, and without regard to the ruiriin which 
such a measure was calculated to involve him? 
Great Britain has latterly perceived aiid acknow¬ 
ledged the error which she committed in'* au¬ 
thorising the slave trade : but are the individuals', 
whom she misled by her previous encouragement 



of tfoe traffic to be sacrificed at the shrine of the 
new system of policy which ,has been adopted ? 


Is it not enough that the commerce in human 


beings has been discontinued by every European 
power ? When the root of a tree is destroyed. 


the shoots \$hich it may have' produced must? 


quickly perish ; and, hi like manner, our present 
slave population will gradually disappear, and be 
absorbed in the mass 'of society, fvithout the out-, 
rageous interference ,of the general emancipator, 
and the merciless and unjustifiable ruin of the 
West Indian agriculturist. • 

. The emancipation of* Jhe slaves in the British 
.West Indian Islands is a measure of "such import¬ 
ance and magnitude, and involves so many serious 
consequences and considerations, that 1 we* natu¬ 
rally are induced to inquire .into the pretensions 
of those persons who’have been particularly active 
in urging its adaption and supporting Its expe¬ 
diency. Let us ask if sound judgment and ex¬ 
tensive local ..observation have qualified them to 
come t,o*eorreat Conclusions upon the subject, and 
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\ve shall find that most of them belong to a class 

of people who may be designated under the title 
of fire-side philanthropists; or who, in other words, 
ift-e then vv*ho seek to obtain the reputation of su¬ 
perior piety and benevolence at the cheapest rate 
practicable, and at the, smallest possible sacrifice 
of personal convenience., With individuals of 
this kind the evils, of the slave trade, and the 
expediency of emancipating its Victims, have al¬ 
ways, for obvious reasons, been favourite subjects 
of declamation. In general, when a man exerts 
"himself in any ’particular cause connected with 
the interests of humanity, he is liable to suffer 
for his activity and boldness in some way or 
other. The zealous pursuit of his chosen object* 
perhaps demands that he should neglect his pri-’ 
vate affairs, or causes 'him to offend persons in 
power, or leads ljim iflto danger and privation, or 
exposes him to censure lyld animosity, or requires 
the sacrifice*'of *a* lar<fe part of Ins fortune. B it 
the advocates for the abolition of slavery in tli,c 
colonies have had ju 5 »trials of* this kijid' to en¬ 
counter. Thp.publie opinion .has been with them 
• • • ... * 
in a general sense, •however much individuals 

O 3 • f 

may have ‘differed from them i» their particular 
views of the subject; .and tlie emancipators have 
pursued their cancer, and publMiep their senti¬ 
ments, without meurring either* trouble? or »dan- 

'/, 2 
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ger, or expense, or inconvenience, or fatigue, wit|i 
the exception of so much of the latter as might 
have been occasioned by their long and continued 

c 

talking. 

Las Casas, the protector of the Indians, visited* 
Ambrica four timps in furtherance of his benevtr- 
_ lent,dc,signs ; and at length, finding that the arch¬ 
bishopric which had been conferred upon him, 
impeded his exeftions in the cause of humanity, 
he resigned it. Howard, the philanthropist, desir¬ 
ous of ameliorating the condition of prisoners, 
thought it necessary to traverse Europe twice* 
in search of- the requisite information upon th<? 
subject, and* at last fell a-victim to his devoted 
perseverance. These two great men were deeply, 
sensible that their labours in the departments 
which they had respectively chosen could not be 
efficient unless they were founded upon personal 
observation ; arid to secure this important advan¬ 
tage, they cheerfully exposed themselves to the 
hardships and dangers of foreign travelling. 
Surely, it ,there is one subject 1 which more than 
any other demands .for its elucidation the lights 
derived front local knowledge and minute -per¬ 
sonal enquiry, it-is that of negro (‘mancipation, 
let Which of its advocates has ever thought of 
visitij'g the Wes? Indies with tlrat view ? Which 
of thf.jn vi.us thought it necessary to see slavery 
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with his •own eyes, and to verify the statements 
of others relative to it? Day after day, noisy, 
clamorous, and obtrusive in the House of Parlia¬ 
ment ; ever ready to declaim and vote resolutions 
*at a public meeting; and at all times eager to 
calumniate the absent .slave-holders, their timid 
hearts would sink within them at the idea of a 

• • i 

voyage to the West .Indies; and they prefer total 

ignorance of the real features of* the cause which 

° • 

they advocate^ to the risk of visiting the scene of 
their vapid philanthropy, where they know they 
•should encounter the dangers of «ui unhealthy 
climate and the ardour of a tropical sun, and ob¬ 
serve things hyliich would constrain .them to ac¬ 
knowledge the, fallaciousness of their opinions 
upon the subject* to which they have hitherto use¬ 
lessly devoted so inucVtime and attention. 



BRITISH AMERICA. 


NORTH AMERICAN OCEAN. 

t 

The North Atlantic Ocean has (luring three 
centuries past formed the grand maritime high¬ 
way of nations, and been the thl-atre of a greater 
variety of nautical scenes, incidents, and adven*- 
tures, than all the other seas in the world. From 
the time that Columbus pointed out,the route, 
'to America, up to the present day, a progressively 
increasing concourse of sh'ips has traversed its 
widest expanse; and those waters, which for thou¬ 
sands of years before hadjaih undisturbed except 
Jby the winds, became ip a 'short time a field of 

human enterprise and commercial activity. Nearly 

* * 

all parts qf 'the ocean except the Atlantic were 

found to have been at least partially frequented 
1 1 * * 
by their contiguous inhabitants, previous to> the 

discovery and exploring of them by Eifropeans. 

The Fhenicians and (Carthaginians' had navigated 
t # 

the Mediterraneuft,;«the Arabs were well ac¬ 
quainted^ with,the Red Sea, and With a considera- 
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ble exteijt df the Indian Ocean ; the Polynesian 
island erg lyid been in the habit of sailing between 
the afpftipelagoes of the Southern Pacific; the 
Chinese and Malays had ^visited the whole of the 
•eastern seas; and the Esquimaux had made little 
voyages within the Polar circle, long before, any 
European ships visited their respective parts of 
the globe. But it is indisputable that no vessel, 
or boat, or canoe, had ever crossed that division 
of the Atlantic lying within 40° north latitude 
previous to the expedition of Sebastian Cabot, in 
•the reign of I lewry the Seventh of Kpgland. The 
•Romans and Carthaginians often looked through 
the Pillars Of Hercules, as through a jlSor opening 
into the ijnmcnsity of space, aiid wished tt> ascer- 
tain what lay beyond them towards the west; but 
their mariners, at tluJse times when they did ven¬ 
ture upon th'e Atlantic, timidly, followed the 
^coasts either of Africa or of Europe, instead ^of 
launching.fonth itu’o the mail! sea; which had, 
on the other hand, no visitants from an opposite 

quartet, »the natives •qf' North .America being un- 

• • • 

provided with vessels .capable of encountering its 
• * 

boisterousness. 

No part of the surface of our globe, whether 
oceanic oy terrestrial, if viewed at any two»pcriods 
of its history, \vill be foujul* to present stronger 
contrasts than *thc Atlantic dees^ wligi wpeotn- 
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part its aspect previous to the discov'er^, of Ame¬ 
rica with the one which it has exhibited since 
that sera. During the first' period,, if appears as 
a solitary expanse of wiper, traversed only by it* 
animal inhabitants, and unvaried externally ex¬ 
cept, by its own undulhtions; but during the 

t ® 

next, we observe it crowded with the ships of 
'different nations, passing andjrepassing each other 
in the hurry of commercial rivalry ; we discover 
hostile fleets manoeuvring for battle, and*hear the 
thunders of their cannon; we perceive mighty 
ships disable^.by tempests and.foundering in the- 
open sea ; w r e count thousands of vessels employ¬ 
ed in a fishery remote from any land ; we see 
transports conveying soldiery from the ()ld World 
to the New, or filled w r ith peasants and mechanics, 
who have been forceu by«poverty to cjnit their 
native country,'and to seek refuge iii an unpeopled 
wilderness. In short, we find' this once solitary, 
and unvisited ocean sprinkled witlylittle moving 
masses of human beings, and a theatre upon which 

are exhibited, in a detached manner, nil those 

, , *■ 

scenes of adventurousness,, courage, ‘danger, rnis- 
fortulie. suffering, di.xcOrd. wprtitre, violence, and 
competition, which occur in the most (populous 
and highly civilized ^regions of Kurope — with 
this difference, however, that the sea never retains 
any trace nor presents any memorml of the crimes 
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and outrages which men may have committed 
upon its surface — its waters, furrowed by the 
passing ship, ov agiJaWd by the struggles of drown¬ 
ing multitudes, soon resuming their former smooth- 

» 

Dess and tranquillity: while, on the other hand, 
the shameless earth refuses so quickly to hido the 
heaps of skeletons, the ruined habitations, and the 
records of public and private misery, which abound 
in its most favoured divisions,*and perpetually 
humiliate and insult the bystander, by forcing 
upon his recollection the past history of his own 
•species. 

• But if the North Atlantic Ocean presents nau¬ 
tical objects‘and nautical life undes an infinite 
variety of/orm^ it\is. proportion ably destitute of 
features of physical interest and of natural beauty; 
It consists of a turlnWent and uninterrupted ex¬ 
panse, Upon which wc shall in vtfhi look for the 
jerene atmosphere, brilliant skies, and nocturnal 
splendours .of /he trtipiepl seas' or for the ever- 
verdant and far-extending archipelagoes of the 
l > acifrt*‘and Easton Oceans; for the varied and 
magnificent (/oral formations jvliich abound within 

the .torrid zone ; dt'fvr the glacial aruhitecture and 

• • 
strange ^optical deceptions of the^Pokir waters ; or 

even for tjjose.fnarine prod lotions, vegetable and 

animal, that in various quarter* .of*the globe float 

upon the waves* and rise from *tlie deep aqd ex- 
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hiblt themselves to the passing voyager. The 
climate of the Northern Atlantic is boisterous and 
uncertain even during summdr, and,the prevalence 
of high'winds, qnd the v want of islands to break 
the long and tumultuous swell of the sea, produce 
an ajmost perpetual agitation of its waters. Here, 

4 * 

as in most other parts of the ocean in either he- 

t « , 

' misphere, the strongest gales, blow from the north 
and the north-west; but in duration they exceed 
what is known anywhere else, as they are some¬ 
times found to continue with unabated violence 
for twelve eg fifteen days together. At these* 
times a terrific sea gets up ; and though the wave.*, 
do not equal in elevation those that Occur in tem¬ 
pestuous weather in "the Soy-th African 'Ocean, 
and in the neighbourhood of Cap'e Horn, they are 
more dangerous to ships thin in these instances, 
because they are propelled vntli mlich greater ve¬ 
locity. Therefore a vessel calnlot continue so long 
scudding or running before A gale ,of.wind in the 
Atlantic as sire can do almost anywhere else, for 
the waves there at lengtlq acquire such k "rapid 
progression of movement, that she is liable to be 
overtaken and overwhelmed .by them. We shall 

find that in all latitudes the waves attain their ut- 

♦ 

most possible height; in sixty or*..seventy hours 
after the commencement of a iiqrd gale, and that 
subsequently, however long the ’wind may con- 
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tinue, the$ never acquire a greater elevation, i>ut 
are merely*propelled with increased rapidity; and 
it is tW this reason* that even the best equipped 
shipris always forced to l\/eave to.and bow'thc sea, 
,»when tempestuous weather’has prevailed from the 
same quarter many days in succession; because, 
were she to persist in scudding, she would find it 
necessary to carry a, regularly increasing propor¬ 
tion of sail so long as the w ind continued, in order 
that she might be able to keep pace with the 
increasing progressive movement of the’ waves, 

• 

•and, as it were, outstrip and escape tl§em -Tint tins 

she could not do, for her masts would sooner or 

# • * 

later give Way under_ the pressure .of so much 
canvass, Qf she would bury* her bows in th'c water 
and eventually fbuisder. 

The North Atlantic* Ocefm is remarkable for a 
peculiar kind of tempest which-Occurs nowhere 
^lse in so marked'afhd distinct a form. Thisjs 
called by mariners s’ white gale* because it is un¬ 
accompanied with that obscurity of the atmosphere, 

and that showery •weather, which in general attend 

• • • 

violent wind?; in dll parts of the ocean. On the 
• • 

contrary, during' & .white* .gale, tliere is always 
brilliant sunshine and a cloudless apd transparent 
sky, and .these' form a singykff and startling con¬ 
trast with the fyrlous blast and fVith the raging 
sea. A storm* of this description sc^douy lasts 
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longer than twelve hours, and is generally suc¬ 
ceeded by one of the common sort. These white 
gales'h'ave in appearance a great affinity to those 
sudden and temporary gusts of wind, called white 
squalls, which often occur in the China and in the 
Eastern seas; and both probably arise from the 
rapid condensation of a greater or less portion of 
the atmosphere in the neighbourhood of the spot 
where they take “place, and consist of the current 

i 

of air which rushes with impetuosity to fill up the 
vacuum thus produced. Should the latter be of 
small extent, <it is supplied almost instantaneously,“ 
and a squall of short duration suffices to restore, 
the atmospheric equilibrium; but when it is of 
great extent, the requisite adjiptment is of course 
effected more slow'ly, and a gale "of greater or less 
continuance is the result. -The cause of tempests 
of the commoiY sort is to be found in the direc¬ 
tion from whence they proceed, but, that of the 
kind in question "actually lie-, in .the quarter to¬ 
wards which they blow. 

The North Atlantic Oceqiv being turbulent in 
its character, and destitute,of islands, at is .scarcely 
necessary to .remark that its'Surface does .not 
abound with animal forms of any. kind.* Here 
fishes seldom appear, either singly or in shoals, 
and the small storm petrel is the,only bird that is 
frequently "seen. If we consider"how few parts 
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of even tfie ’terrestrial portion of our globe 'are 
peopled.toi the utmost conceivable degree with 
living Riflings, .and. flow many extensive Ve’gions 
remain absolutely untenanted by these, whether 
of a, high or of a low grade, we shall be little dis¬ 
posed to accede to the opinion of those theorists 
who insist that Providence, in forming the animal 
creation, had in vi^w the greatest possible mul¬ 
tiplication of life and enjoyment; and that in 
hourly effecting by secondary causes the destruc¬ 
tion of a vast number of creatures of every spe¬ 
cies, his intent is merely to make r*om for other 

individuals of the same orOi a different kind ; and 
. . * * • 
that these last, having, in their turn .participated 

in the phwsurej djt ox is tehee, are likewise to bt 
displaced for th*e benefit of the generations de¬ 
signed to succeed thenf. \t r cre things constituted 
in this manner, we should, not lfleet with sterile 
iind solitary vegionS extending hundreds of sqwye 
miles, nor* * should;*we .anywhere observe vijgt 


tracts of county in a state of negation, or nearly 

• * , .1 

so, as'farns respetls thp distribution of pnimal life. 

On the* contrary, t]ie plains.of Siberia, the step- 
* • > • 
pcs-of Tartary, the deserts jof Africa and Arabia, 


the Pampas of the Rio de la^Jlata, the range of 

Andes, the wilfls of North-west America, and the 

. • , 

Polar lands of both hemisph£i*es, would abound 

* • 

with living creatures, and prcseift ys with rnyltipli- 
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ed instances of that system of successiv&existence 

and successive enjoyment which is in reality in 
active Operation in very few parts, of the«”earth. 
And if we turn our view to the »cean in general 
to which I ought properly to confine my remarks,’ 
we shall be equally struck with the sparing and par¬ 
tial distribution of animal life there. Even those 
birds that obtain their food exclusively from the sea, 
are extremely rare in all the great oceans of both 
hemispheres; and the mariner may^sail hundreds 

of leagues without observing a single individual of 

• 

the kind: n#»r do we find that fishes are much- 
more plentiful, though it must be admitted that 

•f. * 

it is less easy to discover them, and that it is diffi¬ 
cult to prove that they do ?* ; bt. exist, in places,, 
where they are not seen, kbit 'we have every 
reason to believe that fheyafoound in those parts 
of the ocean holy which are of comparatively 
small depth, and that the grand bulk,of its waters 
is entirely destitute of theib, or ■ of >• any other 
inhabitants. All the fisheries in the world, except 
that of the whale, exist in soundings, and ’can be 
pursued there only;, it being useless to ‘attempt 
to take fish in the middle of any of the great 
oceans, except ii\ those places where islands or 
sandbanks produce'the requisite degree of shal¬ 
lowness; and wen?’any individual in crossing the 
North Atlantic to practise ever^ description of 
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fishing ini* the course of his passage, lie would 

meet with no success until he reached the edge of 

the basts o'f Newfoundland, where the d£pth of 

watefr averages <from seventy to one hundred 

.fathoms. Hence we may conclude that all the 

deeper parts of the oc^an are uninhabited except 

very near the bottom, the. neighbourhood of .that 

being essential to .the exi fence of those kinds 

of fishes that multiply fast ami congregate in 

great numbers. Tims the proportion of animated 

things peopling the earth, the air, and the* ocean, 

falls immensely* short of whif tl<? respective 

regions of these three Media are calculated to 

support and contain ; ajid from this we may infer 

that tlie n^ere n^u Implication of forms and" graded 

of existence is nfotlYr a principle that enters intef 

the constitution of oi\**planet, nor an object that 

ever was contemplated by i,ts Crerffor. 

• Since there arc dei'thefislands^nor animals, npr 

physical phenomena’* to Retain us in our survey 

of the North Atlantic, Aye must Hurry across it 

till w? Veach the bairk,s of Newfoundland, which 

are not less worthy of attention from their mag- 
• • V * 
nitude than on account of *the celebrity and im- 

* . * • 
portanee of tlve fishery that is annually carried on 

upon them- XVe find sim^af accumulations of 

sand, or, more properly speaking," elevated tracts 

of ground, in vtfrious parts of the .ocean, payticu- 
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larfyin the Zuyder Zee, and iuthefiritish and 
German Oceans, and in the neighbourhood of tire 
Cape' of Good Hope; but in, none bf these in¬ 
stances ' do they, nearly equal in sizo the great 
bank of Newfoundland, which is about five hun* 
dred and fifty miles loiig^ and from one to t*vo 
hundred miles wide. The soundings average 
sixty fathoms over its whole extent, and its 
edges are generally steep, instead of sloping 
down in a gradual manner to the level of the 
bottom of the surrounding ocean. The surface 
of this great «bank is composed of sand, mud, and 
broken shells; and a.large part of its entire mass 

% ‘ I 

consists most probably of. materials' of the kind 
deposited by the Florida .Gy'rlf, stream, which,, 
after winding along the ejwist* of America, is 
checked in its northerly progress between latitude 
45" and 50°, and there ceases to'flow in a con¬ 
tinuous current. Its waters' bbing thus repelled, 
and, as it were, rendered slag 1 1 fint,*w„i 11 • w at uraily let 
fall the extraneous matter which they may pre¬ 
viously hav a carried along,, with them, an Id thus 
occasion an extensivp elevation in the bottom of 
the sea ; and this opinion derives'support from, the 

i 

statements of the Newfoundland fishermen and 

others,„who report Mud the depthVof tyater upon 

the great hank is gradually decreasing. This being 
* 

the ease,, there is‘some likelihood that after the 
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lapse of Centuries, it will have risen nearly*to 
the surfaceiof the sea, and that it will eventually 
.constitute a tract of land connected with the'pre¬ 
sent-coast ^of America, or* disjoined from it only 
by a narrow strait, like that of Bellisle. 

It is between February and June that -the 
Newfoundland cod-fishery is most successfully 
pursued. During that period vessels of all na¬ 
tions resort to the banks, and between two and 
three thousand fishing-craft are often found as¬ 
sembled there at one time. The voy ager arriving 
in that quarter on. his passage from Europe to 
America, and wearied by the solitariness and 
monotony of‘the Atlantic, in which .lie perhaps 
has not mpt a single,sail, is powerfully affected 
by the concourse* of ^vessels which he sees assem¬ 
bled upon the banks \af Newfoundland, and by 
the variety of languages which^jjo'Tiears spoken 
fyy their cre\\ r s, as he* proceeds across the fishing 
station; th<i.privilege of resorting to which has 
often been a subject of contest amongst the mark 
time natiqps of Europe^* not because the quantity 
of cod pjrocufable ’there is inadequate to supply 
the wants of all countries, byt because the fishery 
itself foBms a lucrative branch of commerce which’ 
is well worth the monopolizing, and likewise an 

excellent and convenient nursery for seamen. 

* * ■ . 

And it is worthy of remark, that the* banks of 

‘J A 
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I * 

Newfoundland derive their importance, not 
from the natural wants of mankind fyut from 
artificial ones dependant 'u’pon religious ^princi¬ 
ples. 'The general observance q f Lent by Catho¬ 
lics in all parts of the world, is the source of that 
immense demand for fish which leads so m$ny 
nations to engage in the capture of the cod, and 
to preserve and convey it„to the most distant 
markets. The-Newfoundland fishery has at all 
times been pursued chiefly by Protestants, and 
they themselves, or their countrymen, consume 
but a very insignificant part of its products; the 
grand proportion of these being distributed over 
France, Spqin, Italy, and South America, for the 
use of their respective inhabitants. Nor, were the 
•whole world of the Catholic persuasion, would 
there be any difficulty iif obtaining from the 
banks of Newfoundland alone a sufficient supply 
of fish for the subsistence of its entire population 
during the period of Lent,'.however,, rigidly its 
fast might be kept. 

It would .form a curious $utf ect of speculation 
to inquire to what extent the ocean in„ general 
coul'd be made to furnish materials for the subsis¬ 
tence of the human race; and whether its products 
might, not by sofhc ^jnode of treatment and pre¬ 
servation be refidfoed extensively available as food 
to the loiter classes of people, even in the most 
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inland countries, during periods of famine. The 
supply of ail edible things, whether of an animal 
. or vegetable nature/ is more or less precarious, 
with-’ the exception of tfctot of certain kinds of 
fish.. Even in the most temperate regions, an un¬ 
toward season sometimes prevents the ripening of 
the crops, or perhaps partly destroys them after 
they have attained maturity; but misfortunes of 

this kind are much more common in the neigh- 
* 

bourhood of the tropics, and of the arctic circle. 

In the former situation the periodical rains are 

• 

often scanty, or even altogether wanting, and the 
labours of the agriculturist consequently become 
useless ; or flights of locusts devastat<?*the land ; 
or plague pr pegtiiVnce caufee the inhabitants to* 
neglect its cultivation.; while, in the latter parts ■ 
of the globe, the seventy of the climate will sel¬ 
dom alloW the soil to*produce a^sruflieient quan¬ 
tity of grain for the* iftinual subsistence of its po ; 
pulation, and tjic wafit of pastin'/ during three; 
fourths of the year is unfavourable • to the mul- 
tiplicatl6n»of cattle and other domestic^ animals. 
But no vegio/i hoWeveu fertile can be made to 
yield more than a Certain quantity of .food for the 
human speeies and long before it^has.bfeen forced’ 
to this maximum of productiveness, all the aeces- 

• i * 

saries of life have Jbecome so .high-priced that the 
lower classes of’its people suffer greaOnd.un- 
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avoidable privations. The ocean, however, more 
liberal than the earth, gives abundant »supplies of 
food'without cultivation, and /reely dispenses her 
treasures to all who choose to take them ; rtor is 
the extent of her bounty ever affected by those; 
physical causes which often restrain or destroy 
the i fertility of the ground. Vast shoals of her¬ 
rings are sure to visit the coasts and islands of 
northern Europe, and countless millions of cod to 
swarm upon the banks of Newfoundland, what¬ 
ever the nature of the seasons may be. The lat¬ 
ter part of the ocean of itself forms a storehouse 

from which an unlimited quantity of food might 

, ' < 

annually be obtained and distributed over Eu- 
’rope, at an inconsiderable exjleqse, sq as greatly 
'to lower the price of provisions in its populous 
districts, and to afford a resource to every class of 
men in times bfrfamine. 

, If we consider \he -genfer&l boisterousness qf 

the North Atlantic Ocejm, Und -the prevalence of 

Strong westerly gales there, we shall find great cause 

to admire the intrepidity p# those navigatcfrs who 

first ventured to cross iti Cabot fjnd Cottereal, 

* * 

and the other early discoverers 'of North America, 
chose a much more difficult and.perilous route 
than Columbus did, who, had he attempted to 
reach the New‘Wqrld by following a high parallel 
of latitude, would probably havd altogether failed 
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in his object, from the frailness of his vessels and 
the mutinous disposition of his crew. But by 
pursuing a track which quickly brought him with- 
ifi the influence flf the norfh-east trade wind, he 
Secured to himself a smooth sea and moderate 
weather, and thus wqp able tp accomplish' his 
voyage without encountering those distresses.and 
delays which mariners are ever liable to expe¬ 
rience uj)on the more northerly parts of the 
Atlantic. Nqj - are the nautical exploits that were 
performed at a later period in that quarter less 
admirable than the earliest ones, ev’en admitting 
that in the interval some ‘improvement had been 
effected in tbp construction and equipment of 
,ships. The voyages *of Frobisher, Hudson, and 
Davis afford example of seamanship that are un¬ 
equalled in the mariiVfne annals of any country 
in Europe, not even (Excepting Jhhse of Portugal; 
for the passage to India .rtmnll the Cape of Good 
Hope, perftnmsd under tlje auspices of that nation, 
is of all others "bf any great length ’the most pa¬ 
cific and Hie most* frfffl from hidden *or, Apparent 
dangers ;• and; the celebrated tempests of the South 
African Ocean are In reality; far less perilous than 
those of fhe Northern Atlantic, which has un¬ 
doubtedly beer/the gqmd sckdbl of navigation to 
• • 

the moderns, who never could *haye attained in 
any other part o’f the ocean that practical, lgiow- 
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1 edge of the art which they now posses^ in such^a 
high degree, and employ so much tc? their ad¬ 
vantage. In the Mediterranean and in the in- 
tertropical seas, Where the sky ft usurfUy sefend, 
where storms seldom continue long, and where* 
total darkness is .scarcely known, the mariner, "in 
general certain of his. reckoning, may conduct 
even a frail vessel from port L to port without risk 
or accident; blit in the Northern Qcean, his 
duties and his responsibility assume a more seri¬ 
ous character and aspect. There, harassed by 
furious winds and turbulent waves, or h ove-to for 
days or weeks together under the roaring blast; 
or bewildered by incessant showers of sleet and 
snow, or unable to obtain an observation for the* 
latitude owing to the obscur;(v of the weather, or 
embayed in a^gulf anci drifting upon a lee-shore, 
in a night of mifrky darkness anil polar duration* 
he must ever be on the "alert to forewee and obvb 
ate danger, to calculate; probabilities,* to practise 
nautical manoeuvres, mid to enter 1 into successful 

i t 

contention With the elemefjts." It is true, that 
that part of the Atlantic Ocean lying between the 
west side of Ireland ap<i the entrance of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence is of safe and easy‘navigation, in 
so far ks it included no islands or hidden dangers ; 
but the outw;ird-bbund vessel i» liable to be de¬ 
tained and even driven back by‘violent, baffling. 
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• ^ 

and long-*torrtinued westerly winds; and no sooner 

Has shej>aped the banks of Newfoundland than 
difficulties of another'kind beset her, arising from 
^he..hazy jveathgr, the bioken coasts, the strong 
•currents, and the numerous islands in that quar¬ 
ter ; nor do obstacles of 'the kind cease to retard 
her progress till she has advanced two hundred 
miles up the river St.’Lawrence. 

Though the North Atlantic has for centuries 
past been frequented by all kinds of vessels, and 
though innumerable nautical disasters have occur¬ 
red upon it, we.do not find that its ^nnals present 
#my instances of those perilous and extraordinary 

voyages which have been'accomplished with ap- 
• • * * t 
paren'tly ^inadequnte. resources in various other 

parts of the ocean } and the cause of this undoubt¬ 
edly lies in its extreme boistcrousness having in 
general-proved’fatal go those wh(> Ifave attempted 
^to navigate it in* sinalj or, unstable vessels. The 

three mos$ .reiqarkiffile voyages*of the kind in 
® , | 9 
question, are tfcose of Botello, of Maurello, and of 

Bliglr• iyrid though gitme of them took,place in 

the Noyth Atlantic, % c’ursory account of them 

may appropriately .enough be introduced here, as ' 

I have just rqade some remarks upon the opposite 

character of >he northern ayU* of the intertro- 

pical seas. 

We are told* by I .afitau, tht; Je*suit?jthat when 
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the, fortress of Diu, situated at the rfiottth of tfie 
Gulf of Cambay, fell into the hands pf the Por¬ 
tuguese, Acughna, who wds *at thqt timd viceroy 
of the«Indies, aware how mu^h his, sovereign 
would be gratified by that event, directed two, 
messengers to proceed to Portugal with intelli¬ 
gence of it—the one over land, and the other by 
' the Visual route round the' Cape of Good Hope. 
A Portuguese gentleman, named Diego Botello, 

who had assisted at the siege of Diu,"and who 

* 

had some time before accidentally and unmeri- 
tedly lost fayour at court, thought that a favour¬ 
able opportunity of retrieving his character and 


acquiring distinction n’ow presented itself; and lie 
fprmed- the desigrr of< outstripping the viceroy’s 


couriers, and arriving in LisbcJn. before either of 


them with the news of t}iy capture of the for¬ 
tress. With ‘tips view, hq secretly procured a 

' *>. « 

boat, which was without a deck;, and only twenty- 
two feet long, and having provisioned it in the 
best way possible, he embarked ip it with three 


of his countrymen pmd several sjaves, aqd -set sail 
for Lisbod. Botello, after they had been some 
weeks at sea, lost his voice from .having exerted it 


too much in giving the necessary instructions to 
his crew, and he regained fourteeq days without 
the power of utterance, and Was obliged during 
that .time to communicate his orders in writing. 
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Towards ^Ohe middle of the voyage the slaves mu¬ 
tinied anck refused to proceed any farther, but he 
managed to conciliate* them and to re-establish his 
authority^ and #at length arrived in health and 
•safety in Lisbon, and had the satisfaction of being 
the first to give his sovereign ^intelligence of the 
surrender of Diu. Every one regarded Botello 
with astonishment and admiration, as having per¬ 
formed the most wonderful nautical feat recorded 
in history ; bpt the Holy Inquisition, suspecting 
that he was addicted to magical pursuits, seized 
his boat, and caused it to be publicly burnt; nor 
•did he derive that favour at court which he had 
anticipated,’and which ought to have."been part of 
the rewarjl of ljis 'desperate? enterprise. This voy¬ 
age will appear*less .incredible if we refer to one 
which, according to Humboldt, was performed in 
the Padific Ocean bj»a Spaniard named Maurello, 
who sailed .from Siln Blas^on the west coast of 
Mexico, in • a t pinnate, to Manilla, a distance of 
nearly nine tliousand miles; his object being to 
convey to the laftea jSort intelligence of the de¬ 
claration of.* war ’between t Spain and England. 
But these two instances of. nautical enterprise are 
exceeded*by Jthe voyage of" Bligh, in so far as Bo- 
tello and .Maurello, having, ^ad time to. provide 
themselves witlj marine instruments and equip¬ 
ments, were in*a manner prepared for\he dangers 
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which they had to encounter; white ,- %he Eng¬ 
lish navigator was suddenly forced to qxiit his ves¬ 
sel by a mutinous crew, and'tp put to sea tin its 
launch, with eighteen cbm pan i or s and a scanty 
supply of water and provisions. This launch was: 
only, twenty-three feet long and of cotlrse un¬ 
decked ; but, nevertheless. Lieutenant Bligh and 
his associates in misfortune .set sail in her from 
the island of Tefooa, situated in the Sandwich 

l 

archipelago, and, standing out to sea. laid then- 

course for Timor, and arrived there in safety; hav- 

•> 

ing run a distance of four thousand miles, and* 
experienced much tempestuous weather, in the 
course of their daring voyage. Nor is the exploit 
of the commander of the British s^iip of war Cen¬ 
taur unworthy of being mentioned here. That 
vessel being about to“ foin/Jer, after having en- 
countered a hurrk‘;me in the*West Indian'Ocean, 
hej- captain and sevefid of the clew took refuge in, 
the jolly-boat, in' 'the midst 6f the .tempest, and, 
steering across the Atlantic, reached the coast of 
England,- a distance of thre? 'thousand meles'frorn 
their point of departure. 

These instances of ndutical. dcTventurc are per¬ 
haps less curious in themselves, than valuable from 
their shewing how \nueh may be affected at sea 
with small resources, under the nyxst discouraging 
circumstances. .And even in the" midst of the 
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turbulentiNcfrth Atlantic, the shipwrecked mariner 
might ngvqr to lose hope; for a fragile skiff may 
serve Jp convey him fo the nearest shore, -how- 
Gver.'rernote that may be,»if he makes intrepidity 
.•and practical knowledge co-operate in the hour of 
danger.' 
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The approach to British America, by the usual 
route through the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is of 
a sombre and melancholy character. At the en¬ 
trance of the Gulf, and upon the left, is New¬ 
foundland, 'half concealed v by dense fogs; and 
upon tile right, the sterile shores f of Cqpe Breton 
rise abruptly out of the sea, .which there begins 
to assume a tawny colour fcpm the admixture of 
fresh water. .*Nqj: does the«scene'improve even 
at the mouth of the fiver St.-'Lawrence, for there, 
the solitary and jJine-coveredf •islamj c£ Anticosti 
fatigues the eye by its. great length, and by the 
uniformity of its appearance* and beyoKd ‘it the 
lands upon both side^, are bleak'and uncultivated. 

* About fifty miles farther up, 'the banks of the 
river present the white cottages of fishefrnvn and 
farmers,, scattered fsRi #part, and th6< soil improves 

* t 

in fertility, and ‘is, in #ome places covered with 
thickets of,‘natural- wood ; but it Is only a short 
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way belovf the island of Orleans, or two hundred 
riiiles ahovft the mouth of the St. Lawrence, that 
Canada assumes a .fertile and attractive aspect, or 
shows ar\y defined marl?s ( of populousness and 
Civilization. Advancing beyond this point, in 
thtf direction of the river, we find its banks* dis¬ 
playing a progressive increase of beauty andj>ro- 
ductiveness, overshadowed by a superb vegeta¬ 
tion, and rising from the edge of the stream with 
that gradual $Jope which is so favourable to agri¬ 
culture. The sombre pine-forests of the lower 
districts give place to more varied and agreeable 
vegetable forms; large tracts of tilled ground 
occur within short distances of each other; houses 
and flock* of Rattle .here and* there enliven the 
scene; and the 'country in general appears to be 

defective in none of*‘Nature’s choicest and most 

* • 

valuable gifts.* These characters continue, though 
# in many places 'in* *a, *le»r concentrated form, 
throughout* t*je» whole ^course *of the river up¬ 
wards, and even along .part of the shores pf 

B&kes* Ontario awd •h/rie ; but they, entirely dis- 

• • * 

appear <it ttfe hedd of the .latter, and scenes of 
wildness, solitude,'and sterility there supply their 
place, and extend westward without Interruption 

to the Paeific'Ocean. and' northward to. the icy 

• * 

regions of the Pple. 

British North America is one of .the largest 
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tradts of country in the world; for its extreme 
length east and west exceeds three thousand 
miles, and its average breadth south and'north 
is two thousand,'allowing its boundary- in thb lab. 
ter direction to run in the general parallel of the,: 
spot; about latitude 70° north, where Mackenzie 
( discQVered the sea. This immense territory has 
as yet been but partially explored, in particular 
to the eastward, tvhere Labrador is situated ; and 
this is little to be regretted, either t)V the geogra¬ 
pher or the man of science, for the researches of 
traveller's in its interior and remfoter parts have 

not hitherto produced’ anything calculated to 

«! * 

make us desirous that these should be extended 
. afid continued. 

• Nearly the whole extent of British America is 
remarkable for a so mb renews and an uniformity 
of aspect. There,,in whatever direction we turn, 
we observe an endlesl.>sucyesslo!i of rivers, forests,,, 
and lakes, respectively bearing a, strong simi¬ 
larity of character, and deficient, as a whole, in 

animatioti ai'.d in vividness ofi contrast. " THte 
« * 

traveller in these regions," even when he meets 

* « i * 

with the utmost variety of objects which they 

anywhere afford, ( is wearied and depressed by a 

repetition of the salae sensations and it seems 

to him that Nature .there, whatever garb she 
« 

may hrear,-always speaks the sam4 language, and 
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is capable Of expressing only one sentiment. 
One day seated in his canoe, lie stems the cur¬ 
rent oJ f some for-wi riding river, or forces his way 
q,vei>its rapids jy?d cascades; on.another,*he sails 

I • 

across a silent and misty lake; and on a third, he 

pursues his course through extensive forests—sand 

night after night he encamps in a thicket., and 

sleeps in the security of absolute solitude, almost 

forgetful that the world contain* any inhabitants 

but himself and the companions of his journey. 

Seeing neither men nor animals, he views with 

impatience regions that are c alculated for the 

residence of both; and the more so because the 

face of Nature is there destitute alike of that 
• • • 

variety, and of that r^pulsivendss, either of which 
go far to rcconeilb ps to the absence of living 
forms, and to the stillness and inactivity of un¬ 
inhabited territories ., 

Of all tlje physical .peculiarities of British 
America, tjje piost" remarkable* is the general 
levelness of its .surface ; for in the vast extent of 
territory jcompreljemJe?] between the eoast of 
Labrador and the-Rocky Mountains, there does 
not.exist one’range; of liiljs, nor even a single 
peak of, moderate elevation. The highest lands 
in that part o£ the globe scj^oni rise m^re than 
four hundred feet' above the. Jevel of the sur¬ 
rounding country, and in many placesf.unbroken 
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plains are found the same number* of. miles i n 
circumference. Rivers flow at the .Jboftom <Jf 
most of the valleys, which' *l*fct ar*e\seldorn t C)f any 
considerable depth; an< ^ those t^at age dry-.pr^ 
sent in general smooth declivities, and are neither, 
very wide nor very profound. Yet British Aipe- 
rica, ( unlike all other regions of a similar confor¬ 
mation, abounds in an extraordinary degree with 
lakes and rivers, and is everywhere permeated 
by an excess of moisture which often proves in¬ 
jurious to vegetation. Nearly all its different 
bodies of water, great and small, and flowing and 
stagnant, have a more dr less direct communicair 
tion with oije another; and they collectively ex¬ 
tend like an imm’ense piee? of aquatic network 
over the wide-spreading region which gives birth 
to them. 

These physical phenomena have' led some phi¬ 
losophical specuiatdhsvJto.regard, North America as 
of more recent 'formation than any pf the other 
quarters of the globe. They insist, that the level¬ 
ness of -its surface, the m'oistnyss of its s»il, and 

0 ( f 

the magnitude ami number ■’ of its lakes and 

rivers, indicate that r fc has „but lately emerged 

from the ocean; and that after it ,has .been sub- 
1 < 

jected fpr a certain length of time to the pro¬ 
cesses of evaporation and detrition, and to the 
influence „pf the sun, it will acquire that inequa- 
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lity, and *fhdt comparative aridity of surface, 
wftich bejoi^g to the continents of the Old World. 
Upon tjje same-principle, we are told that Africa 
rmist.be the. most ancient division, of our planet, 
Ijecause her surface is everywhere elevated into 
ehaijis of Spinous mountains and intersected by d«ep 
valleys, and presents vast sandy deserts and burnt- 
up plains, destitute of .vegetation, and unrefreslied 
by springs of water. Nor can it* be denied that 
there is something specious and planvble m these 

opinions, though they are perhaps more agreeable 

* 

to the imagination than satisfactory the-judg¬ 
ment. In contemplating* the general physical 
character of ‘North America, we are forcibly 
struck with, the # ai> of freshness and juvenility* 
which belongs tor il.for we observe that the 
surface of the country* almost everywhere pre¬ 
sents an Abundant, vegetation, a fertile soil, a ro- 
tyndity of outline, m* unfailing supply of water, 
and a tranquil disposition of strata; while thosy 
regions of the .globe which we are taught to, 
regard ak the cradle af'our species, wcar*a ve^y 

different ;ispc('t, and seem t<j be exhausted by 
• • • 
long and incessant Yeproduction. In.the present 

day we .find some difficulty in beJieVing that 

Egypt, Syria, and the countries bordering-on the 

• • 

Euphrates, were af one time, tfco £cat of mighty 
empires, and of & prodigious multitude .pf inha- 
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bitants, because their fertility is nb\f»of a very 
limited kind; and at first view we 9rc t disposed 

f c • 9 

to conclude that it must always. hAve Keen so,, 
because no actual change in ,that r rcspect Isas 
taken place within the range of modern observa¬ 
tion ; but we must either reject the testimony of 
ancient historians, or admit that these countries 
were once as fruitful as tlvey arc now unproduc¬ 
tive-=-and into what a perplexing field of conjee- 
ture docs the latter opinion lead us? for if it be 
tenable in one instance, it must likewise be so 
in a variety of others. We shall then feel dis¬ 
posed to regard the 1 deserts of Africa and of 
Arabia as having formerly been fertile and popu¬ 
lous countries, and Will anticipate the time when " 
the most favoured and the, most thickly inhabited 

parts of the globe will b> reduced to a state <n 
« 

sterility and solitude. 

Hut our sj>eculafcioHs vipnn thi,s subject can 
never enable 'its to eonjbetuiv whether those 
.regions that "have become, and are in the course 
of becoming, unfit for ‘ the ,occupation*- of the 
human race, will, .after ,a lapse of agi J s resume 
their pristine fruitfulness; ovwhether the earth, 
wearied Of our species, and hostile -to. its per- 

i 

petuation, is diverting herself in- successive por¬ 
tions of her fertility, and wiH t at length become 
an entire, desert upon which no flower can bloom 
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and no fldsli * can live. And it is worthy of 

remark, that* an opinion of this kind is found to 
* # , • * . • 
exist, irm more* or less developed form, amongst 

nearly* all nations? barbarous .and civilized. The 

dhcreasing fertility of the earth, and its eventual 

unfitness for the abode.of the human race, lire 

assumed as truths by people who have never 

taken the trouble to'seek for a verification of 

either; and the Grecian allegory’of the golden, 

the silver, and..tlie iron ages has been repeated 

and believed under various guises in every 

latitude between *the arctic and antarctic circles. 

It'is a contemplation of thV miserable condition 

of man — of the excesses which he * is led to 
> * * •. • • f 
commit—of»bis ijieapaeity to improve his circum¬ 
stances—and of tlie state of perpetual dissension 
in which lie lives with tils fellow-beings, that has 
led the sages of most ffountsies to conclude that 
such an order «f things canbot for ever continue,, 
and that the •physical* agents in actual operation 
upon the surface of our planet are calculated 
to lead eventually to five extinction oif i|s" inha¬ 
bitants. • The ,’Chaldcans* and- Egyptians alone 
rejected all theories’ of this *i/ature, which is not 
calculated t*o astonish us, when jve .reflect that 
their temperameftt was jn a degree sombre, 
melancholic, and desponding* ahtl tjiat with the 
latter, Typhon, a personification o’f moral wjl^was 

•2 a 2 
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one of the principal characters in .their mytho¬ 
logy. In speculating upon the, nature ;and con¬ 
stitution of our planet, ( they adopted the doctrine 
of cycles — a system of optimiVm the most un- 
tisfactory and depressing that ever was con¬ 
trived or promulgated, rliy a cycle they mbant 
to express that period within which the whole 
universe effects one complete revolution, which 

r 

was supposed to be sixty thousand years. They 
assumed that, at the end of a cycle, each of the 
heavenly bodies had arrived at the precise spot 
from whence it had first commenced its career on 
its being created, and that from thence the whole 
of them Were again simultaneously propelled in 
their respective courses, dgain io perform thcae 
within the same space of time. And, moreover, 
all the events that had occurred in any planet, all 
the creatures that had lived in it, and all the 

' t. 

good and eviT of winch it had b'eeii the scene, 

within the period of its first revolution, were to 

be repeated under the same form, and in the 

same succession,’ within* flip* period* of every 

futui’e one. Hut we must not suppose that those 

1 . . 4 * 

who adoptee! these 'opinion's found any satisfac¬ 
tion in them, or in the idea that*the'tilings and 
the events which * they observed in their own 
planet, were .to recur in the course of every suc- 
* ceethng"cycle, and tliaf the existing mundane 
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system was’tft continue for ever without change 

and without amelioration. 

• * * • 

I liaije already remarked, that the threfi great 
physical feature^ of British > America are’rivers, 
ljikes, and forests, and I will now shortly describe 
the .general character of each of these classes* of 
objects respectively. The St. Lawrence is on£ of 
the largest rivers in the world; for tiiough the 
length of its course seems inconsiderable when 
compared witlj,that of many other great streams, 
yet in the quantity of water which it discharges 
into the ocean it falls short of only two of these— 
the Amazon and the La Plata ; while in naviga¬ 
bleness and beauty t it far surpasses them both. 
Unlike mqpt otfier grand ’rivers, its mouth iff 
not obstructed by a* bar of sand, nor are there any * 
dangerous shoals in »ks channel, which every- 

I • 

where between* the island ,of Anticosti and the 
IjOwn of Montreal, a ‘distance of <11 early six hun- 
dred miles, .affosds a* safe and easy passage fyr 
ships of any burthen. The.banks of‘the St. Lew-, 
renee towards the. lowjer part <of its.course, ere 
barren {ind uninteresting, ancUiiglier up they are 
in general thickly Wboded, tmd somewhat tame in 
their character but the ever-varyiiig hppearance* 

of the river.itscif amply supj^jes this defect. In 

» • 

some places it glidps along iiuuyuffled tranquillity, 
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and witli a slow current; in others it is* divided.by 
groups of rocky islands into a variety of channels, 
and rendered more rapid in,its progress* a little 
way farther on. it will ‘expand into the, appearance 
of a lake several miles broad, and afterwards.con¬ 
tract itself into less than its average width) and lush¬ 
ing over broken rocks present an agitated and 
foaming surface. And what contributes not a lit¬ 
tle to render the St. Lawrence more attractive than 
most other large rivers is the general dryness and 
acecssibleness of its banks, which, instead of be- 
ing covered with mud and drift*-wood, are neaHy 
every where free from'any obstruction even close 
to the edge of the water, and this is ‘to be ascribed 
•to the equality in itfe level whicjh flip river pro- 1 
serves throughout the whole yeUr; for it is never 
swelled by floods, nor in any way affected by the 
most continued rains, or by the meltihg of the 
annual snows. . It Av-ould be useless, to describe qr 
even to name tile various streams, some of them 
,of considerable si/e, which disembogue into the 
St. Lawrence, o,r to mention individually the 
rivers of North-west America. The Mackenzie 
andfthe Coppermine.rivers al-e* the most import¬ 
ant ones iti that quarter ; and these, and nearly all 
others in British America, have u strong resem¬ 
blance in their’ geqer/d character and appearance, 
which latter may be expressed ’in a few words. 
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For the mtfct*part their banks are low and covered 
with timber, which towards the north grows to 
but a srpall height; {Heir channels are sinuous; and 
h«re«and tliere obstructed 6y rapids and cascades, 
gnd they generally have their source in lakes or 
discharge? themselves into these; while in tljeir 
course they throw off many branches, and receive a 
proportionable number from neighbouring streams, 
thus producing that universal and complicated 
connexion of vyaters for which British America is 

so remarkable. 

* 

•The lakes of t*hcse regions t.xt demand some 

notice, but, great as they are.in magnitude, they 

• * 

afford little Scope for description; nof do any of 
the feature^ of ourglqbe present fewer varieties of 
aspect and physival .character than large collet*-, 
tions of fresh water*in whatever country they 

may occfir. I/akes Ontario, Erie, ’Huron, Mi- 

• • * • 

yhigan, Superior, and’W.inyiipcg. resemble each 
other in evjury particular except* in extent, and 
in the greater .or less fertility of tlieir borders. 
All these .lakes aye ya*vi gable , by sljips .of any 
burthey,. but* in most,of them westerly winds 
prevail to an incon.venient, degree during dim¬ 
mer, ami •grqjitly retard the passage, of vessels* 
bound in that direction, and their shores arc but 
indifferently provided with harjbpurs. Humboldt 
has remarked, tlrtit few physical .cireuirMances in 
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the. external conformation of our phirtfrt exert a 
greater influence upon the character ; of nations 
and the progress of society tliammedit'ep-anean 
seas, which never fail tb promote civilization, by 
enabling the inhabitants of the contiguous regions 
to come into contact with each other; anti to 

• I 

exchange their manufactures and the productions 
of their soil. 


In no part of«the globe shall we find a state of 
water-communication apparently more calculated to 
exemplify this truth than in British North Ame¬ 
rica, where a. succession of lakes extending nearly 
two thousand miles communicate with each other, 
or, at least',,could be made to do so at a small ex¬ 
pense df time and labour ; but as all the adjoining 
countries, when they are peopled, will, owing to the 
similarity of their climate- ,>md soil, produce the 
same articles, and as their' .respective inhabitants 
will feel the same wapts, thtyjwill ljavc little in¬ 
ducement to caftvy on eom'meree wjth one auo- 
‘ * . 1 
t,hcr, because- none of the parties by doing so 

w ill obtain, anything tliAt, is „not to r bt* found 
at home, lienee the ’grand • advantages wdiieh 

• W j O * , 

we Are at fir 4 st view ready ty •believe that British 
America will eventually derive frpm .her lakes, 
are in a .great degree;, chimerical, and ,are such as 
could alone be •realised were lier chain of water- 
communicAtion to run north and'south instead of 
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cast and'wcjst.; for it would then extend afcross 
regions; differ iqg in .soil and climate, and the 
prodiietions of Upper Canada might be trans¬ 
ported direct into the Flpridas*, and exchanged 
' for those of tropical countries. 

•I have already allqjled to tjie opinion enter¬ 
tained by some theorists,, that the vast collections 
of fresh water which exist upon the surface of 
North America, conjoined with other circum¬ 
stances, pro^c that that continent has recently 
.emerged from the ocean ; and it has further been 
'asserted, that the process of cvapofation'will gra- 
'dually reduce the level *of the lalj.es, and finally 
dry them ujv altogether. There is <i general im- 
. pression Amongst the inhabitants of Upper Ca-„ 
nada, that Lakes Ontario and Erie subside lie- 
tween one and t.woMnclfes every.year; and the 
state of their fiankS distinctly indicate that the 

• height of their watets jVas^at one period consider- 

* . • 

ably greater, than* it ig at present. The other 

lakes, doubtless, exhibit.similar phenomena; 1 1ml, 

being f;ft' removed ftpin eivilf/ed observation, no- 
0 ^ • • • 
thing has Igcen recorded upon the subject. 

The above cdnc4usion?*derive [Plausibility from 
an important fact in the topography" of the State 
of New ‘York, whjph wasgtirst pointed out by 
DeWitt Clinton,* though, to*illustrate a question 
unconnected with the present ope. ■ y'dge of 
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land', averaging forty feet in Height,’ rtTns along 
the shores of Lake Ontario nearly eighty miles; 
and preserves a distance of from ' eight to ten 
miles from the edge of the lake,* tow&r/Js which 
the intervening ground descends with a regular: 
and 'moderate slope. Thi$ tract of land, as well 
,as the inner declivity of, the ridge, abounds with 
incontestible marks of the agency of water ; and 
De Witt Clinton concludes from thence that 
Lake Ontario must formerly have expended as far 
as the bottom of the latter,-but that its outlet 
having been in some way enlarged, an immense* 
mass of its waters had riin off, and reduced it to* 
its present level. Might we not, jh admitting 
• that the superficies of Lake Ontario has greatly , 
diminished, attribute this exclusively to the gra¬ 
dual evaporation of its \VateVS, instead of suppos¬ 
ing that these had been .suddenly displaced by an 
event which we have r.o 'grounds to believe ever „ 
took place.? 

The lakes of British America are'less agreeable 
objects of'contemplation than 'her forests,* inferior 
^s these are in perfection r and’ beauty to what 
may be observed in the same‘continent farther 
to the south. ” The, entire extent of North 'Ame¬ 
rica, from- the Istlm?rvs of J)arien to the arctic 
circle, is absolutely' Covered with timber of natu¬ 
ral growth,- except 'in places where 1 that has been 
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cleared '.fvriiy by the hand of man; for those 
^open ajidj grassy plains called prairies, which oc¬ 
cur U> the Illinois and the Indiana territories, 
•large as t some«of them' may appear in one sense, 

; arg in another no more than specks upon the pro¬ 
digious country where" they exist, and sawedy 
deserve to be cited as an exception to the gc- 
neral character of it* surface. 

Perhaps it is the natural statt: of all regions to 
be covered iyith forests, till these are destroyed 
by tlie progress of agriculture and other causes; 
*for in whatever quarter we may *dig a certain 
•depth into the soil, whether in Europe, in Asia, 
or in Afric&, # we find, fossil or carbonized timber 
in greatqp or Jess quantifies;* and while* wander¬ 
ing amidst thc f busiest scenes of civilized life in 
the Old World, or *ki its most cultivated spots 

or in ifs wildest deserts, jve inay carry back our 

• • 

imagination to ♦he’tyMe^ when all such places 

were covered with woods as lofty and luxuriant 

as those whidi in the present day*overspread the 

most‘sequestered parfs of North America. 

The. traveller from fcurype, on first entering 
* # • 
the forests of N%rth America, feels something- 

akin to ‘disappointment. Filled, With ideas “of 

the primeval• character and,of the inj^nense age 

of the trees wlyek compose •thdln, he finds them 

* • 

to be far less ifhpressivc in respect to,.appearance 
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and .magnitude than lie had anticipated* and he 
observes around him few specimens oft'vogetable 
antiquity, and a great proportion of sapling and 
of half-grown timber, while even, the tyllest and' 
most mature trees give out no boughs within 
fifty,or sixty feet of the ground, and present, 
even towards their tops, only some scanty tufts 

r 4 0 ' • 

of foliage. He can scarcely believe that lie- 
stands in the midst of forests that have existed 
during countless ages; nor does ha become sa¬ 
tisfied of this till he turns up the soil, and dis-, 
covers that it) consists, to the depth of several* 

feet, of layers of decayed leaves, the deposit of* 

« 

innumerable'.successive an tuning 
•But it is not in the e'entre .of expensive forests,, 
either in America or in any. other part of the 
world, that the largest trees are to be found, 
bat in places-where tfyere is a free circulation 
of air, and where their, roots' c»n spread without . 
impediment, 'flic adansonia; the, grandest of 
all vegetable forms, attains its utmost magni¬ 
tude only upon the edge qf- tiro Senegal 'river. 
The oak is seldom of any. great sizq, except in 
pleasure-grounds and .'similar' open situations; 
and even the pine, which better endures -a con¬ 
fined locality than tyes't other trees, seldom ac¬ 
quires much thickness, of stem, .though it may 
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become Vefy.lofty, when growing in the middle 
of a forest! 

• • i 

The forests of North America, then, consisting 
t>f ‘trees v which, generalfy t speaking, are not of 
’.extraordinary magnitude, which seldom display 
much luxuriance of foliage during summer# and 

which in winter have none at all; to what source 

. • • 

shall we attribute those impressions of grandeur 
and sublimity which they scldcfm fail to produce 
in the minek of the individual who may traverse 
them ? 

It is their stern simplicity of character, the si- 
• milarity of aspect which they everywhere exhibit, 
and their va$>t aqd uninterrupted extent, that in- 
vest tlieip wi^t a kind of‘sentiment, if I* may wse 
the expression,*witich does not in the least degree 
belong to those masses of vegetation which cover 

i • 

many of the equatorial parts # of the globe. The 

• w # * 

, forests of brazil and qf* tjie Eastern Islands, and 

the jungles o£ Southern India,’abound witli^trees 

that produce brilliant flowers and evolve perfumes, 

while* jmrasitical pkirtts of various,col ours clothe 

their stems, find liftuas twine jimongst their branches 
* • | • 
like a vcgctatiifg\nct work, or cover the ground 

• 

undentlfe form of creepers. But a scene of this knit], 
however extensive it may Jsp, and ho^pver much 
it may delight jthe eye, ugvqr .affects the imagina- 
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tion »in the way that an American Forest does, 
because its dazzling colours and sudderf contrast! 
destroy all sense of unity in our mfnds, w'hSe its 
thickets retard our progress, and cantina t^he rdhgc* 
of vision within a small space. On the other: 
handt we wander without obstruction throiwh the 

. • r ° 

American woods; we look into their recesses, we 

r # ' • 

see the stems of the trees standing distinctly apart, 
we feel the wind Sweeping past us, and on looking 
over-head we here and there discern,the sky, and 
thus enjoy shade without gloom, and seclusion 
without confinement. 

1 have had occasion .to “remark at the beginning 

of this section, that a singular uniformity of phy- 

« 

sical aspect belongs t'o British America ; ;yid I may 
here add, that its productions, &t'least as far as 
they are known, partake of «the same character. 

' t , 

We find these, whether iqinerai or vegetable, to re¬ 
semble what are met wjth ( in corresponding lati¬ 
tude^ over all the' northern ltemis.nhc.re: nor is 
there.onc that is strictly .peculiar to* the country, 
or strictly local in its constitution and origin, or 
such as can be pointed out as 'fortniiig tuq, dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the region ill 'which it occurs. 

• 

trees or plants of peculiar aspect or qualities; 

no mines pf the pretjipns metals; no remarkable 

natural phenomena «• mo, perplexing geological ap- 
t * 

pearanees; .and, in* short, no objdcts calculated 
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strongly 4*>#awaken human interest, or to excite 

human ^c.upfdity, present themselves upon the vast 

expafls£ of Urjtish Nofth America, which, destitute 

pf *Hiy riches except suelf as aloye are inestimable 

, - a happy climate and a fertile soil—is not likely 
• • 

soon to receive from tire Old World a large, or a 
civilized population, or to he a'subject of contest 
between the rival powers of Europe. 
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How was America peopled ? This question 

r 

forced itself upon every inquiring mind shortly 
after the discovery of that country had been an* 
nounccd to the European world, and it has form¬ 
ed an exhaustless source of research ail'd discussion 

* • « 

there ever since. I ne6d scarcely r^marjt, that up 
to the present day nothing, conclusive has been 
established upon the subject,«and that human spe¬ 
culation and inquiry were never iii any instance 
more idly employed tftaii ( ih'tlje attempts which 
have been made 'to clear away thq obscurity that 

involves it. And yet spine secret influence often 

< 

leads thediunpan spirit to attach itself to questions 
0 , f , 

.of this nature, and Jto take delight 1 in pursuing 
them,' even under the ,«onvieti,on that all will, be 
labour in vain. Is it because an employment of 

* 4 

the kind enables us ,to withdraw ,our„ attention 
from the history t and _ general.' condition of our 
species, an<J to direct it to events and circum- 
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stances wfiVli ,do not present us with any specta¬ 
cles of lnjHrtin misfortune and misery ? It would 
.have o«en well fou the peace of the world and 
the htippiuess o& mankind, frul those theologians, 
^liose visionary enthusiasts, and those political spe¬ 
culators,’whose theories have in so many instances 
disturbed the general tranquillity, confined tl;em- 
selvcs to questions of such harmless tendency as 
the one that is now before us; fok what wo might 
in this way have lost in knowledge, we should 
have gained in contentment and in social harmony. 

* Lafitau, the Jfcsnit, in hie. learn. >1 treatise i pon 

the maimers of the inhabitants of the New World, 

• ' , 

endeavours f. o, prove tjiat America was peopled 
by a tri!>e «jf Sqythian Greeks, who in emigrating 
there carried witli ’them their native mythology/ 
which our author insistMis still to be traced, though 
under a corrupted foiln, ip, the, religious systems 
yf the Ilurons and A’lgqjvqyins, and other Indian 
nations. Adair. an ‘English writer, considers 
aborigines of North America to be' the dese Aid¬ 
ants of*the lost tvn trities of Israel, who,* accord- 
• • * 

ing to him, colitrivfcd to.pass from the Old World 
* • • , < 
to the New; and he pretends that the Jewish 

ritual is. discernible in all their ceremonials an*d‘ 

tf * 

observances, lkmking, on tlv other haii$, trios to 
prove that Ameripa.was fii;sf cf>k>rtized by a body 
of Chinese, who’had been sent in a fleeLfo ii^yade 
VOI,. 11. ti c 
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Japan > but wh6 > tong forced from Roasts hi 
violent tempest, were driven across •bl# p ac ;/j 
Ocean,’ and at length reachecl.the Shores p eru 
and effected a landing there, along with # .a inftnbn 
of elephants which were in their ships, and whicj* 
had been intended to assist them in their hostile 
expedition. According to several other writers, 
the first inhabitants of America were a body of 
Welsh, whom a discontented prince of their own 
race conducted there by the route which the 
English afterwards pursued when they discovered 
Virginia. But a comparison of *the languages of 
the Old World with those of the New having 
shown that- only one of 4II the former, the Bis¬ 
cayan, bears any resemblance in,structure to anv 
of the latter, the distinction of being the popu- 
lators of America has betn conferred by some 
theorists upon the natives “of Biscay, ah obscure 
maritime province of Spain. , None of these opi r 
nLevis have been supported by almpst.any one ex¬ 
cept the individuals who have respectively ad¬ 
vanced 1 than ; and the oply view of tlie' subject 
that has been generally -adopted is that which 
supposes America todiave lietn peopled by the 
Mongols o'r Tartars of Eastern Asia,' who it is 
thought .may havc < reached the New World bj 
way of the Aleutian .Islands,- which extend in a 
contiguous chairr two-thirds of "the distance be- 
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tween the tv/o continents. It is not my intention 
to*enter into the.merits of this, or of any of the 
other theories that have arisen out of the grand 
qdestfon npw before us ; my. presdlit object being 
merely to trace a picture of human life as it exists 
amongst the aborigines <$f North America. 6 
In taking a general, view of the state of .the 
aboriginal population* of that country, the first 
thing that strikes our attention* is the regular 
diminution which it has undergone since Eu- 
rqpean settlements began to H formed there. 
Though North America, even at the period of its 
discovery, was more thinly inhabited in propor¬ 
tion to its extent .than any other region in the 
v'orld, not* excepting* Siberia, South Africa, of 
New Holland, it 'nevertheless contained many' 
millions of human IMngs*; and these actually 
formed the largest.amount.of population that it 

was capable *of si.pp'irtidg; for*all the Indians 

* • • 

living north*of, the parallel of latitude 40° noVth 
subsisted exclusively bv .the chase ; and hence* 
every t.rib£ required *a. tract of country,’several 
hundred 'mil us. in civcufnfercnee for that supply , 
of its wants which It wou^l have found within 
the com pas’s of*so many acres had.it reared domes¬ 
tic animals dnd Cultivated tlkf^oil. The^existcnce 
of such a state of "things lifts lx?fn loo fommonly 
supposed to explain satisfactorily of itself thcuatises 

o ( 2 
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of 'that rapid destruction of the Jrfdiin nations 
which has gone on from the time that •foreigners 
began to appropriate to themselves'their territories 

i * , 

for the })urposc of qolonization .end .agriculture. 
It is true, that the native tribes near the eoasf, 
being dispossessed of ihei^.lmnting-grounds, found 
it necessary to retire info the interior of the coun¬ 
try in search of other lands; in so doing they 
encroached upon the territories of their neigh¬ 
bours; these sought to repel thembloody wars 
ensued ; many lives were sacrificed ; and whatever 
party proved the conquerors, tilt 1 result was the 
same. If the, aggressors succeeded in establishing 
themselves in the region which they"had invaded, 
the people displaced by them .pud fo seek an 
•abode elsewhere, and this -they could not obtain 
without driving from thcrtfte its actual occupants, 
in the same way as, they then!selves had been driven 
from their possessions.-, “if, on .the other hand, the 
aggressors were repelled,- they necessarily repeated 
their former attempts elsewhere, and continued to 
do this' till r they .fuceeedeft *in 'establishing them- 
selves in suitable hunting-grounds.'. In .this way 
the occupation of airy line v>f‘ country in North 
America by IJurppeans sufficed to vliffi'isc warfare 
over the ivhole continent, py depriving a number 
of Indian tribes rtft their lands, .and forcing them 
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to seek cithers in regions which were already 
appropriated, and where tliere was no room for 
.additional inhabitants; nor did this evil occCir'only 
once,•‘for i.t\vas repeated In a more or less destruc¬ 
tive way as often as the foreign invaders of North 
America* extended their settlements, whether »by 
force, or by artifice, or by purchase; and though 
its violent results might be confined to one place, 
these produced impulses and modulations which 
agitated and disturbed the entire mass of Indian 
society even as far as the confines of the Pacific 
Ocean. • • 

• But, in reality, the disorders arising from the 
occupation by foreigners of a part of* the North 
American Jmntjjig-gruundsVerc for a long time 
too slow in their progress, and too inconsiderable in* 
their effects, to occasions tlMit rapid and extensive 
destruction of the aborigines which* immediately 
.succeeded the first cofoyreytion «of the country. 
The portions.of territory which were oecupied«md 
cultivated by the .settlers, in Neu f England? in 
New York,in Yirgiim'and in (Georgia,fof at least 
a century aft'er thfc. emigration of Europeans to 
these quarters hatl'begun,vwere so •insignificant, 

that the* loss *)f them could have occasioned no" 

• * 

inconvenience whatever to tl*eir previous owners ; 
and we must ascribe the. early ‘decrease of the 
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Indian population to other and mart**. powerful 

causes, viz. the abuse of spirituous liquors, affid 

the ravages of the small-pox' 

All (he nations of. Northern fyirope, and'.Am 

acquired a more or less decided taste for spi» 

rituous liquors soon after they lwd been, ae- 
1 • * 

customed to them, and some of them are in 
the habit of drinking to., excess as often as 
they have the 'means of doing so; but in no 
part of the Old World shall we .find the love 
of intoxicating fluids carried to' such an ex¬ 
travagant and unaccountable bought, as amongst 
the Indians of North America. Nor was this 
propensity bf slow growth and, gradual devclope- 
ment, as might liaVe been expected in,the case of 
•a people who had been eptirely unacquainted 
with the use of internal rfcimulants of any kind 
previous to the arrival of* Europeans’ in their 

i ' 

territories. On. the contrary,, their first experi¬ 
ence of the effects of ar'deiit spirits excited an 
ungovernable passion . for these, .which quickly 
diffused itself even amohgst .their wamen, and 
caused both sexes tp become 'actors in §cencs of 

• « # i * 

outrage and., brutality’ which ' neither of them 

t r 

’ had before conceived to be compatible with 
human nature. In vain did the chiefs and the old 
men expostulate wjth. their respective tribes, and 
represent,, to them the miserable consequences 
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that wciuki ^result from the prevailing habits of 
iAtoxicatipn * the fatal propensity proved in most 
instances too #violerft* to be overcome, and the 
naturally. intelligent, honourable, and generous- 
coin (led Indian, hurried away by its seductions, 
squandered his property, neglected his family, 
ruined his constitution, and 'forfeited all his 
good qualities. Tlipse public meetings of* the 
tribes, which had formerly beeii *sccnes of savage 
eloquence and calm deliberation, were now dis¬ 
graced by intemperance, and generally ended in 
some sanguinary ajfray, which perhaps afterwards 
k'd to hostilities between two entire nations while 
to the destruction - of life that occurred in the field 
of battle was added that which took place in pri¬ 
vate and at home 1 *; for the Indian, unfitted for 
• • 

the chase by habitg, of # intoxication, could no 
longer procure* subsistence or clothing for himself 
or his family, and Sotjngr or later perished with 

f § 0 * ^ 

them in his .lonely lyfgwain in ‘the forest. 

The naturaf.temperament of - the.North Ameri¬ 
can Intlkgi is doubtlqss the cause of his iqfatuated 
attachment to spirituoifs liquors. Hoitibre and 
melancholic* oblige^ to be much alone during his 
hunting excursions, seldom experiencing any 
strong emotions except while erigaged in war, and 
finding little pleasure in tht; society'of women, 
he is happy to be able to aqimhte tby external 
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stimulants the languor of a contemplative state 
of existence. The fatigues which he'uiiflergocs fn 
the chase tend to increase this propensity, Jnd the 
more so because, by indhlging in jt he obtains, fVr 
a time at least, that sense of bodily vigour and 
energy which always constitutes one of his great¬ 
est sources of satisfaction/ We may suppose too 
that'the sudden acquisition, of a new species of 
enjoyment led the Indian to abuse it in a way 
that he would not have done had he had some 
previous experience of it; for I think we shall 
find thqt tliQse people who were unacquainted 
with the use of spirituous liquors of any kind 
until thesewere introduced amongst them by 
Europeans, have invariably been more addicted " 
to habitual intoxication than, tribes or nations 
who had always practised fjje art of making ex- 
hilarants of one sort or another. Ah infusion of the 
eacoa-bean in water was the only manufactured 

, 4 . , « J I). 

liquor that the 'inhabitants of the city of Mexico 
drank at the period of the Spanish invasion and 
for long afterwards; but «np sooner wefe they 
instructed how to obtain pulque (a fermented 
juice; from the agava-tpe, tliqp .they suddenly, be¬ 
came nearly as much addicted ty intoxication 
as the North American Indians arc; in .the present 
day. The Hottentots of South Africa used no 
inebriating'liquors previous to their having inter- 
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course.vaity Europeans, but they shortly qfter- 
jvards acquired the strongest relish for them; 
and Jh'eir excesses uft this respect have, of late 
yeajss contributed in no«Aiall degree to hasten the 
extinction of their race. And the North Ame¬ 
rican Indians, once equally temperate in Jtheir 
national habits, are, as we have just seen, now 

.* • I 

reduced to a few insignificant wandering commu¬ 
nities by a similar desolating (passion for spirit¬ 
uous liquors^ 

The small-pox was introduced amoifgst the 
’North American .Indians shorily after European 
/‘migrants had begun to. flock to their country; 
and if its ravages were more local .•and less un- 
remitting than those produced by the -abuse .of 
spirituous liquors* they exceeded the latter in fear- 
fulness and rapidity. The Indians were struck 
with dread on'the first appearance.of the disease, 
and their hqrror of *it* increased, when they, found 
that it was .contagious. To prevent its difl/ision, 
they used to shut up the affected person in y luit 
in a Retired situation, and, > placiiig. within his 
reach a supply off water lind food, abandoned liiiq 
to his fate. * *llut pptwithsTanding ^his precaution, 
the smalj-pox was extensively fatal*amongst*thc 
Indians ; ^nd.those few w.ho Happened to recovei 
from it were viewed’with di^gjist and aversion by 
their fellow-countrymen, on account* of the dish- 
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guration of visage which it occasioned* 5 Adair 
relates that several instances had come»within his 
knowledge, in which persons? bearing strong fnarks 
of the virulence of th^ -disease Jiad,^ op seeing 
their faces in a mirror, been so shocked and appall¬ 
ed Ivy the change of aspect which they had un¬ 
dergone, that they shortly committed suicide. 

' Thus, though European tyranny and massacre 
have had comparatively little to do in the de¬ 
struction of the aborigines of North America, two 
equally powerful agents have supplied their place 
and imitated their effects, and are^still in more or 
less active operation in .those parts of the conti, 
nent where- materials'remain for thorn to work 

i * i 

upon. -All the great* Indian nations of former 
times are now entirely extinct, ©r are recognizable 
only in a few wandering eppimunities who bear 
their respective names, th'ovgh they in- reality 
have no pretensions to tJieSe; and consist merely 
of thy remnants of a variety*of once distinct and 
independent tribes drawn into fellowship by weak¬ 
ness and misery. The Canadas, Cleorgia, yifginia, 
Pennsylvania, and the bbrjlers <>f Lakes Ontario 
and Erie, were formerly the gr^nd scats of Indian 
population, but all these countries aye no\y over¬ 
spread with Europeap. farms and,villages, and 
entirely destitute’ pf* aboriginal inhabitants; nor 
do we find ’any' tribes of the kind existing in a 
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natural independent state till we approach 
Ahc eastern* side of the Rocky Mountains, a dis¬ 
tance? of at least # two thousand miles from the 
chores of the Atlantic. 

The Indians having been almost entirely extir¬ 
pated ih the more fertile parts of the continent, 

or driven from thence l>v the encroachments of 

( • • 
Europeans, we might suppose that the few who 

still exist would find an asyliftn and a tranquil 

place of abode in the vast territory which lies 

between UjJper Canada and the coasts' of the 

(North Pacific •Ocean. Rut aw is this from 

.being.the case, that the native population in that 

quarter, inconsiderable as it. is, has fpY many years 

past been exposed tp the’saufe causes of decrease 


which I have just described as having operated so 
fatally elsewhere. f The. profits of the fur trade 

long ago induced a lnercantile comjiany to send 

* . • * * 

agents to carry it oft hi the central parts of. British 

America, and.no eohlinunity df Indians, however 

• • • 

remote its place of abode; may be,-has escaped the 
intrusion of they who lyalce it, their bin incss 
wherever they go/ tp nitrpduce and encourage 
amongst the natives of jthe country a taste for 
ardent spirits and for articles of European maim- 
faeture. These are offered in exchange for furs 

• • g * 

of different kiydn, and jtlie •liidians, stupified by 
the effects of the first, and? fascinated by the 
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gamjiness of the last, fall an easy prey* $6 the arts 
of the traders, and becoming slaves tp .lievv and 
pernicious wants, they devofe, thems6lves ( .unre¬ 
mittingly to the chase m order ,to ob.tain Mila 
means of supplying these; but instead of hunting; 
deer .and buffaloes, and such game as would afford 

abundance of food to themselves and their fami- 
• « • 

lies, they go in pursuit of those animals only which 
yield marketable'furs. These are (as may be 
supposed) both scarce and shy ; but* the Indian, 
should lie fail in procuring some of’ them, must 
renounce-the pleasures of finery-ami intoxication- 
and he accordingly perseveres in the chase as long, 
as his physical powers will adopt; and having at 
length procured a few’peltries, he hurries to the 
nearest factory and barters, them for rum or 
brandy, and perhaps drfuks^ill he dies upon the 
spot, or until his exhausted eonstitution becomes 
paralyzed; while,his Avife 'atul children, unpro¬ 
vided, with food Vi‘nd destitute. of projection and 

* 4 

assistance, Avander in the forest and eventually 

* * 

perish from -Avant. t Thc neighbourhood ©f dll the 
trading posts in the interior/>f. North-west Ameri¬ 
ca is frequented by Indians av.Vx have destroyed 
their constitK'tions by intemperance, and, who, 
unable to bear the fatigues of thu elxisc, prowl 
around like gaunt* ao<l starved wolves in search of 
any description of. food that may* fall in their 
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way. * r rtf(«r .moral character, long before thay are 
deduced *tt) this state, suffers various degrees of 
deterioration * and the bold, sincere, hospitable and 
high-minded inhabitant* of, the forest becomes at 
length a timid, fawning, deceitful being, in every 
way subservient, to thyse traders who have caused 
his ruin, and whom he,had in his uncorrppted # 
state been accustomed to despise and to regard 
as naturally his inferiors. 

Such are* the consequences of introducing a 
taste for European manufactures amongst an un¬ 
civilized people ; nor does the afovC picture apply 
to North America only*, for it represents what 
takes place’ in various other parts .of the globe, 
and isntwmoje than one’out* of innumerable in¬ 
stances that might, be brought forward to show 

how much misery is# entailed upon men of simple 

* • . * 

habits by the ,extension, of _ commerce into the 
regions in which they,lt\;e. Hut it docs -not.be¬ 
come the aue^eantile nations of’Europe to trouble 
themselves wfth considerations of this kind*, and 

the utilitarian docttfne that, by UK'rcRsing the 

• » • 

wants of arty pdcy/c* we cannot fail to increase 

their happiness, *is»onc wVich is now genera Hy re- 

* % 

eeived*, And which is perfectlyin accordance witli 
the commtTcial and t calculating spirij; of the pre¬ 
sent age. The great e>icoifm<fement which the 

• • 

English have 'always given to the establishment 
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of missionaries abroad, does not arise* 'altogether 
from a feeling of piety, or from ,any iYnpression 1 
that these men will effect much nWal gobd in 
the countries where thqy settle; buttha qpinio'fi isf 
that they will sooner or later introduce amongst, 
their*inhabitants q taste fof articles of European 
.manufacture, and thereby increase the commerce 
and prosperity of Great Britain ; and we shall 
discover that it is* this style of thinking, though 
under a disguised form, that leads many persons 
to desire the civilization of Africa, and to form # 
associations and plans for effecting “that object. 

Of all parts of the history of the huma'n spe-* 
cies, the most repulsive amj incensing are those 
jvllich relate to that* intercourse between, civilized , 
and savage communities which' began upon the 
discovery of America, and vthich has been carried 

on in various quarters, end frbni various motives, 

• « 

ever since. In perusing , details of'the mutual 
aggressions of European # powd-rs —-pf .their san- 
girinavy battled—of broken faith' between so- 
vereigns-^of persecutions fof 'matters of •'opinion, 
and of political disturbances \:n‘d civil diseord— 
however much- we may<have rcas'on to bewail the 
fate of thosfc thousands of virtuous, Jic&ccful, 
and unoffending members of society "that have 
perished or have* bden.ruined- in the course of 
such calamitous, affairs, we can in general console 
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ourselves <- MtU the reflection that the author of 
themdiave’.seldojn altogether escaped the miseries 
■ which** their 'desperate proceedings may have 
brought ppon others; and. we sometimes enjoy 

the. satisfaction of seeing them fall victims to 

» 

their own insolence, hjgotry, of ambition. ’But 
retribution of this kind i$ scarcely ever observed , 
to occur in transactions between civilized men 
and savages, however unjustly ‘and iniquitously 
the former «uiy conduct themselves — all the 
pain, and spoliation, and insult, and disadvantage 
being invariably on the side of the*latter; while 
the triumph, the superiority,'the plunder, and the 
profit are tlie .portion <>f the first. Gould I find 
3 single ii 4 staig.;e in which an*y visit, either efi-. 
sual or prolonged,* made by Europeans to barba¬ 
rous communities, h;**produced thg smallest be¬ 
nefit to the latto;, *1 ‘would yvilliiigly renounce 
• • 

.the above opinion, On* ihese occasions the in- 
troduetory lifts alymst without exception 

|>roved one of* hostility njnd bloodshed, owirtg to 
the insokhec and lufiightiness- of tike* European 
parties; for we ob’sg^e in tlie history of nauticaj * 
discovery, that the* persons engaged in it have 
always cofisittered themselves entitled, when land¬ 
ing upon ahy Mnknojvn coast, to slaughter such 
of its inhabitants ’as might .‘Venture to oppose 
them, never conceiving it poskiblp that _ savages 
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should wish to defend their native* laud, and 
their homes and families, or at least etStorfitiin^ 
an opinion that they ,have no ri£ht to i*do so. 
It would be difficult, to’mention* one pavigrttof, 
except Anson and La Perouse, who lias not, in,* 
the ‘course of his, voyages, of discovery, put* to 
.death many individuals.without just cause; and 
it is curious to remark hcAv in some men a 
natural ferocity of character, which may have 
long lain dormant, is evolved and disclosed when 

• i 

an opportunity of indulging it occurs. But the 
command of a splendid and well-armed ship, efr 
of a strong body of tfoops, and the’ po'wer of 
conducting and employing f.hesf in any direction, 
.ai'e circumstances calculated* to elate ;vi indiffer* 
c*ntly-regulated mind into , an‘ insolent sense of 
superiority, and to lead it td meditate and execute 
excesses which it would in a hillerent station have 
avoided and condemned i .and this appears to me , 

> t * 

to form the best and mpst plausibje•excuse that 
we can oiler for that w.anton destruction of hu- 
man life'with which the explorers of the globe, 
•whether by sea or by land,hniay Justly., be re¬ 
proached. And even <in those 'few instances in 
which an afhiyable intercourse has* taken place 
between Europeans ami savages from*the period 
of their first meeting,* we shall find that the 
former, though they may have partaken for 
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• * 

veeks *t^etlier of the shelter of some friendly 

larbmir. u^on q barbarous coast, and of the re- 

# * * | * 

reshrftents which. it might afford, havt* gene¬ 
rally*, wl\eo on the eve of departure, invented 
;ome pretext for quarrelling with their enter- 
ainers, in order that tjiey might: enjoy an oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying the power of their firearms, 
md the manageableness of their ships. 

But, even admitting that the small-pox and 
he abuse of-spirituous liquors hav had a great¬ 
er share in £he depopulation of America than I 
Tuve. ascribed tt> them, we cannot but feel asto¬ 
nished'that the Indians'should lqwe made such 
feeble and’ such ^ineffectual resistance to those 
Europeans whp first began to ‘occupy their lands.. 
Carolina, > Virgihia,. New England, New York, 
and Lower Canada# Were settled by inconsider¬ 
able baiids of. adventurers, whom tlieir abori¬ 
gines might* easily ha\0 dispossessed and expel¬ 
led, though {hey Mere pt that time unprovided 
wits* fire-arms* and unskilled in the principles of 
civilized* warfare ; »fjbr the .com pantin'e inefli- 
ciency. of their weapons was fully compensated** 
by their intimate‘local knowledge of their re¬ 
spective 'territories, .and by their foving habits 
of life, aifd their eppertness in managing am¬ 
buscades. 

The pacific*demeanour pif’tlm first colonists, 

2 i) 
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and‘the artful manner in which they'insinuated 

themselves into the confidence ,of th‘e .Indian.?, 

• , : 

no doubt restrained tjie latter from mpFesting 
them, even after they, had begun «to suspect"tliaffc. 
they would eventually prove troublesome and,' 
dangerous neighbours. 

, Never did Europeans, obtain possession of the 
territories of any uncivilized *people with so great 
a show of equity and moderation as was dis¬ 
played by them in their transactions with the 
aborigines of North America; no tract of land 
having in a' single instance bberi appropriat¬ 
ed by the settlers before it had been obtained 
either by gift, or grant, pr purchase, from the 
.tribe to which it belonged. 'The Indiays, charm-, 
ed by the apparent justice of' shell a mode of 
proceeding, and as yet unaware of the utter 

worthlessness of some of th6 articles wliich they 

• « 

we,re accustomed-to receive^ in r payment of their „ 

concessions, and'of the pvil properties of others, 

continued this' system o/ barter for a long time, 

% 

unsuspicious,of what its fosultr would be, but 
•■secretly hoping that, the •ii’kfiiix of Europeans 
would shortly, cease, a#d tha4 the latter would 
then seek nt» farther increase of territory for 
their occupation and subsistence. And when the 
Indians at length ‘perceived that the continual 
and systematic encroachments of foreigners were 
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producing *ffytal consequences to themselves,* the 
colon toatibn of North America had proceeded so 
far, that the expulsion of the settlers became a 

• • ^ 9 

•thing which they possessed .neither courage to at¬ 
tempt nor strength to accomplish. 

ft is true, indeed, tljat about .the middle of the 
last century, several chiefs and warriors proposed, 
to form a confederation of all the great aborigi¬ 
nal tribes of North America, for the purpose of 
attacking tire European settlements there, and 
either massacring their inhabitants or forcing 
tlTem, to quit the country; but that political 
jealousy, which seldom fails und.er similar cir¬ 
cumstances* to vocation disunion • in civilized 
states, oparate*! in all equal cfegree here, and ho, 
plan of t^e kind was ever organized, or at least 
reduced to an effieiewF fomi. The .Indian chiefs, 

unaccustomed to, subordination or submission, 

* • X 

, were each 'ambitioqs ,c!f, holding the supreme 

* * * 

command </f ,t*he .confederacy ; and their‘pride 
proving more* stubborn,- than tlieir patricrtistVi, 
they alv?ays remaiiifcd at variance * u})on this 
point, said wasted j;^disputes and in rivalry th^t 
time which ought to havfj been employed injhe 
destruction c/f their general enemy. ' It is certain 
that, had thefiriiKppijl natittns of the pastern parts 
of North America combined a^hihst the white men 
at even so late *a period as that above• menJtioncd• 

‘ 2 n 2 
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they would have recovered most of the;'/territories, 
and driven the intruders to the ,verybtK;d£rs o?' 
the ocean. But the private wars and dissensions 
of the aborigines of. North America ' proved a5 
favourable to the security of the earlier European- 
establishments there, as tlje system of castes bx- 
. isting in Hindostan has always been to the con¬ 
tinuance of British dominioh in that country; 

» 

and we shall find in the history of all uncivilized 
regions, and of many civilized ones, that party 
spirit, whatever form it may have assumed, ha§ 
proved a more powerful instrument of subjuga¬ 
tion in the hands of 'a foreign enemy than suc¬ 
cessful war and mighty fleets ai?d armies. 

'Having made these remarks upon the present* 
general condition of the aborigines of North Ame¬ 
rica, I will nqw proceed- to "hike a summary view 
of their character, manners,' and mode of life- 


But, in doing this, it Will, be, necessary that I 

< * • 

should in a great measure confine .myself to the 
Indians of British America; for, though all the 
native tfibes inhabiting that continent to the 
•northward of Mexico bear 1 aVtVong* resemblance 
to each other in their moral ahd" social condition, 
still varieties'of climate and -soil have, as may be 
supposed, occasioned * many, very disfinguishable 
local differences irf 'these respects. The Indians 
of Georgia-,' of .Carolina, and of the neighbouring 
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• ’ • 

territories* p,re of all others the mildest in their 
^ * • 
#nanyers„ and the most civilized in their habits of 

* * • 

life ; if or they reside* at least part of the. year in 

tillages, and derive moat of their subsistence from 
• • • 

the cultivation of the soil, pursuing the chase 
chiefly ‘as a recreation, and as a means of procur¬ 
ing furs for barter, and also an occasional supplj 
of animal food. Such are the Muskogulge, the 
Okmulge, and the Arkansa nations, all of whom 
enjoy a gaiety of temperament, a tenderness of 
disposition, And a love of sociality, which gradu¬ 
ally become less, conspicuous amongst the; tribes as 
.we advance to the mor*? northerly parts of the 
continent, .where,the sharpness of the climate, and 
the physical character of •the*country, prove yn- 
favourable to their dpvelopement. After passing 
the paralfel of latituc|p 40 , we shall not find any 
Indians*practising agriculture, while, at the same 
time, we slydl observe a iffarkyd deterioration in 
the aboriginal,diameter, both' moral and intellec¬ 
tual ; and also that austerity of manners, and that 
reserve and taciturnity, which in- all poyntries re¬ 
sult from a*life bf .hardship and privation. The 
luythern tribes likewise exhibit much ^reaper 
irritability pf temper an’d more sanguinary* dis¬ 
positions tfwrp the southern dues, and they feel 
little regard or^ respect fori.tjie feinale sex, and 
hold social qualities and pleasure's in •small estima- 
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tion. The inhabitants of the two r^ojis afso 
differ considerably in personal appearawge apd in 
the shade of their complexions, the southern In- 

I * t 

dians being fairer and more athletic and bettef 
shaped than the northern ones, who, on the other 
ham}, surpass them in the power of enduHng .fa¬ 
tigue and hunger/in bravery and contempt of pain, 
and in expertness in the chaise. 

Confining myself henceforth exclusively to the 

aborigines of British America, I will t here remark 

that those Europeans who first had intercourse 

with them, were particularly struck with tlu' 

goodness of their understanding, the nicety of 

their perceptions, their love of. truth, and their 

siijcere and honourable style °f conduct. They 

found them to be savages in, nothing but in their 

mode of life, and observed,, that they cultivated 

many virtues'.that had become nearly-obsolete 

amongst the inhabitant., pf 'the Old World; and 

that, {hough they'lived in absolute independence 

of all authority and of each other,.'their natural 

rectitude .of, intention did mgre to restrain them 

from the'commission of fcriites land injuries than 

the bfest administered laws eyer, do in civilised 
< . * 

society. Nor .was this ah exaggerated view^of the 
matter, for none Of the barbarous;/.actions with 
which we were acqy^nted at the time that Cabot 
and Cartier 1 and o.thers visited Lower Canada, 
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• ‘ < 

were coifipjirable in intelligence and moral qua- 

% r 

Mties.to .the aborigines of that country, though 
several^of them might sui^pass the latter in know- 
k’dgt of the ai^s of life: The wandering hordes 
*ojf.Northern Asia and Europe, whether Tartars or 
Laplanders, the Moors of the deserts of Bartyary, 
and the Negro tribes o? West Africa, respectively 
possess many good qualities, but they are deficient 
in individual stamp and vigour*of character, and 
are, as it were, unaccustomed to think or act ex¬ 
cept in a mate or under a simultaneous impulse; 
Awhile, on the contrary, almost every Indian, to 
whatever tribe lie may belong, maintains a per¬ 
sonal distinctness jn the society of winch he forms 
a member and refuses to be confounded with tjie 

multitude. The first, Europeans who became ac-’ 

* 

quainted with the aborigines of British America 
Avcrc not less ‘struck with their habits of indivi- 

t • * — . 

dual independence, than .wtfli tjje peculiar turn of 
their national genius. 'An expertness in warfare, 
the arts of eloquence, a Jevotedness to the servicb 
of their «ountry^an$ Jtlic power of enduring pain 
Avith fiimness an3 ocfmposure, were fouhd to be 
tha qualities in tvltlch they chiefly desired tb' c>T- 
ccl; wjiile tfiey proved, by the regular and con¬ 
sistent tener-pf their conduct) that they knew 
little or nothing of that fri^ty and capricious¬ 
ness of disposition with which rhost* uncivilized 
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nations may justly be reproached, anflwljich too 

often render them altogether contemptibje. f Thf 

fatigues and privations to'which .the Indian is 

continually exposed must- be highly unfavourably 

• 1 ■ 

to the developement of his faculties; and, if he* 
nevertheless displays a large share of intellect and 
judgment, we may easily conceive how much he 
would excel in these qualifiers, were his attention 
less exclusively engrossed by his physical wants, 
and by the labour of supplying them. 

In taking a view of the general mi ode of life 
of the aborigines of British America, wc find i£s 
most prominent feature,to be the chase, which is 
here pursued in a style that we observe in no 
ot,her part of the world; The limiting nations of 

„ t '■$ 9 

Europe, Asia, and Africa, employ themselves in 
that way during a greater of jess proportion of the 
year only, and. then retire to, their’villages or set¬ 
tlements to enjoy the produce 1 of t,heir labours, 
and cpntinue there till the former is expended, or 
until the proper season arrives for/resuming the 
latter. But the'Indian seek,s no interval,#)!'repose 
of this kind, nor has lie any'fixed place of abode, 
of any desire to possess such, jijc roams through 
the’ forest from the beginning to the end of the 
year, carrying with him no articles iyjt what are 
necessary for the.,chase, and seldom sleeps in the 
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same spui-^two nights in succession; for, gven 
fhough an*.abundance of game may tempt him to 
prolong his’st&y in.a particular neighbourhood, he 
will* in general construct 4 new wigwam or hut 
2 -very evening, instead of making use of the one 
wtecli had sheltered hjui the preceding day. • Of 
all individuals in the world, except those qf his. 
own race, he is thedeast fettered and encumber¬ 
ed with ideas of locality and as'sociation; and his 
attachment to his native regions, strongly as it 
sometimes d^velopes itself, is altogether a general 
sentiment, which allows him to feel •equally happy 
and equally at home in whatever part of them he 
may chan eh .to be. ^ Day after day* he traverses 
the forestj, ei^'cr atone of attended by his wife, 
or by a few ccfml>anions, impelled by no objeet 

except the pursuit qf‘*game; and indifferent whe- 

• * 

ther this may conduct hyn to the east or to the 
west, or to the north o ( ptothe«south, aware that, 
wherever Jie may *go,‘ the trees‘will supply him 
with bark fora wjgwani^ and'with fuel to .warm 
him and*to dress, hi s»£ood. Ngr.wonjrt he in gene¬ 
ral Instate hi thh course of. his excursions to^pas>* 
the boundaries**)?* the country belonging to his 
tribe, anti t# roam across the entire continent oY 
America, he not restrained in this respect, 
either by a sen;*) of the. in finite of encroacbktg 
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upon the hunting-grounds of a neighjMunng n a . 
tion, or by the fear of being taken prisoner (* 
killed" by some enemy., 

The most remarkable'peculiarity pf char&cfar. 
produced by this state of feeling and this mode of 
life,'is a desire foj* change pf abode and for conti- 
, nual,locomotion. TheBritish American Indian is at 
all times more or less influenced and impelled by a 
sentiment of the kind; and though we must admit 
that the necessity of hunting eauses.him to wan¬ 
der from place to place, he has an Uncontrollable 
desire to do" so independent of this, and can 
scarcely be tempted by any means whatever te 
remain long.in one spot. The.lovq of a nomade 
% life is perhaps the Strongest affectiqp of, which the 
uninstructed human mind is .silsceptible ; and in 
examining the history, of«the various attempts 
that have been made to fe&aim savage? nations 
from their peculiar predilections, we shall find 
that the one in question has generally, proved un¬ 
conquerable, of nearly so, and that 'it has in many 
instances' ltd them, to sacrifice and abanefon all 

’* 0 V o 

-•the advantages and acquisitions"which m;p’ have 
accrued to them from q temporary renunciation of 
their barbarous habits. The enjoymentr of abso¬ 
lute liberty and independence, no sittnbt, consti¬ 
tutes the principal charm of a wandering life; but 

, * * 

as thei^e a,ro by nu means incompatible with a 
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fixed ljssMpnse, there must be some othei; in¬ 
fluence, t whether negative or the reverse, that 
attacks* men to thg former; and I think wC shall 
find.’this to lie-in the physical character of those 
cyyntries which nomade communities chiefly in¬ 
habit. 'The forests of North America, the steppes 

of Tartary, the sandy plains of Arabia, and the, 
» * * * 
deserts of South Africa, are respectively remark- 

able for a dull uniformity of surface, and a mono¬ 
tonous repetition of the same aspects of nature ; 
nor in any of* these regions is the eye or the ima¬ 
gination'ever delighted by agreeable*combinations 
@f scenery, such as occur -in .fcrtile apd cultivated 
districts. and # maVe the beholder linger in their 
neighbourhood^and even feel a desire to’take up 
his abode in 1110*1111(181 of them. Here we have a 
source of local attachment which is utterly •un¬ 
known to the’Ametidan Indian, the Arab, the 
* * » * 0 • 

Tartar, or tlve llottentofe^vho .individually find¬ 
ing no greyer .external a^reeablehess in one*plaee 
than in another, feel indifferent as*to whertwthey 
wander, »o long.as ihey can yoiAenjcutly obtain 
the meads of‘subsistence.* 

But, inefepertdebt of these considerations' a 

nomadg life .presents, many attractions even to 

• • ... 
civilized meu,fmost of wh*nn renounce it with 

• • - 

regret after having* Mid .sonja experience oUifc 
pleasures. Norte of its fftrins prove so, ag^ablc 
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to an European as that which it asspr»e,s in the 

wilds of North America; and there are injqmy igi 

stances- of white men having renounced their 

homes 'and country, anddeliberatgly adopted fcl^e 

Indian mode of life, from a conviction that it is* 

” * * 

preferable to any other. They, doubtless, \yere 
seduced into that way of thinking, as much by a 
strong attachment to field sports, as by a love of 
independence, personal and pecuniary, and a dis¬ 
like to every kind of social restraint. And there 
are perhaps few individuals of intelligence and 
reflection win) have not occasionally, in the course 
of their existence, viewed with uneasiness and 
regret the 'fetters which a conformity to the ha¬ 
bits of 'civilized society has. imposed upon them, 
and felt a secret wish to be relieved from these, 
and to be permitted to enjoy life under a more 
simple and natural form'. « We ‘ may conclude 

* v i » 

that most men, whethuB bOldn^ing to a high or a 
low sphere, woiiid feel a Similar inclination were 
they..carefully- to examine the tenaur of their past 
existence, ‘to balance the go/,>d ^uid evil which it 
has embodied, and tp wfeigli in ; opposite Scales its 

• ' ( # , A* 4 

pleasures and, its pains. Fin<h% in hll likeliljood 
’ that the latter have had the preponderance—that 
they have suffered innumerable disappointments in 
"ih'jr views and objects <?f ambition—that they have 
been; jn t\n* daily habit'of sacrificing convenience 
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and frefcdofy to external appearance -and that 
jfrter Slj.thejr troubles, irritations, and anxieties, 
they have actually acquired nothing that is 
•r&ilfy wonth pressing, they would turn with de¬ 
light to.the contemplation of a nomade style of 
life,* and regret that tfieir fastidious tastes and 
complicated habits repdered them incapable of« 
adopting it, or at least of relishing its simple scenes 
and unartificial enjoyments. Humboldt has re¬ 
marked, that* the taste for hunting which exists 
jji many parts’ of civilized Europe, is indicative of 
tlfat partiality for savage life that sometimes de- 
vclopcs* itself in individuals tv ho know nothing of 
it from personal oxpesience. And ifi accordance 
vith this idea vfe maf observe, that a considerable. 

0 A 

proportion, of the inhabitants of our large cities', 
whether of the t middle*or lower ranks, have a pas- 

f t 

sion for the solittule of the .country, and find a 

*■*•**• * 

• most agreeable ard congenial .fecreation in wan¬ 
dering without? an- ’object in sequestered places, 
and in.withdrawing themselves for a tyne*frorn 
the tumult, the puntfiliousness, *and <fie‘restraint 
of active sociql lif^ 

But it ought foW stated that the nomadejife^ 
of the’British American Indian, attractive as it 
may appear id some, respeifts, involves frequent 
scenes of privatkm* and misery, though these^n" 
general result rather from, the iipprctoidprte of 
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the 'individual concerned than frown f die 'peculiar 
nature of his physical condition. , The'Wandering- 
hunter too often abusec the liberality of fortune, 
and wastes or even leaves behind him a consider¬ 
able part of the produce of a successful chase* 
instead of preserving it fo$ seasons of want. *Ac- 
> custemed to trust to his, own dexterity and perse¬ 
verance for a supply of fodfl, he seldom has at 
* 

command more of this than is sufficient for the 
passing day ; and should game be scarce or shy, 
he is reduced to the extremes of faniine, and even 
sometimes becomes a cannibal. In the north¬ 
west parts of. America, the deer and buffaloes 
move to the 'southward abojut the end'of autumn, 
.aftd most of the Indians in the/ former quarter 
begin at that season to load a fatiguing and 
precarious lift?, owing to the* disappearance of the 
larger kinds of game^ When*, qs .usually happens, 

’ * r a 

they travel in parties;* or, wif.h their families,, 
ijhoufd any individual fjill sick on tbo way, or be 
unable from any accide.nt to keep" pace with his 
companibn§„ he .is. abandoned by tlierrf and left 

* ! * * * t. 

'to J'is fate; not from inhumanity," but ^ because 
they cannot carry hirn along %iin them, and-be¬ 
cause, if they remained beside him, they would all 
be liable to perish of hunger, Hearne^ in his jour¬ 
ney to the Copperfeiine river* witnessed an inci¬ 
dent-of tips kind." An‘Indian woman, belonging 
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to his travfclli»g party and labouring under con¬ 
sumption,* */oun<J herself unable to walk; her 
count/jpnen' wrapped her up in furs and kid her 
.in the pathways and, placing within her reach a 
'fipaall sujpply of water and food, pursued their 
journey with lamentations. Shy contrived, hbw- 
ever, to rejoin the band .before many days .had 
elapsed; but her strength failing a second time, 
she was again left behind, and was afterwards no 
more seen or-heard of. But these gloomy scenes 
of Indian life* occur only in the more northerly 
parts of America; where game is a L all times com- 

pftrativdy scarce, and where every individual who 

' * , 

cannot provide for-his own subsistence, or at least 
‘ follow thosf wJo? possess the m£ans of doing this, 
is considered a l/urilen to society and to himself,- 
and’as one to whom ^existence has ceased to*be 
desirable/ 

Most of the Indians',in* British’ America a^c 
neglected wjy?n .they* grow old, ahd perhapsf pe-, 
risli miserably from,want of food and attendance; 
an odious and revolting feature .of. society, hut one 
which derivesdts existence, rxit from a deficietjc^. 
of filial affedtioifoiAthe part of the.cliildren and 
relatives, concerned, bpt from the (diysical cha¬ 
racter of the country whera it occurs, andsjhe 
• ' • • • . *<■. 
nature and constitution’ of.hfnwsfn society thejje*. 

. And though the*neglect ail’d desertion of,the,aged 
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and infirm be an evil which appertain^ pomade 
life in barren regions only, tjie jmncjp^ jriiicfc 
leads ’t6 its being adopted fhere *s hevejfheless 
recognizable amongst laddering com^unities-els*. 
where, though these may possess in abundance 
everything requisite for subsistence; for’we shall 
find,that nomade nations in all parts of the world 
set too high a value upon physical strength and 
acuteness of the senses, and arc apt to regard the 
individual who has lost these qualities, or who has 
been born without them, as an useless and even 
burthensome' member of society, though in ta¬ 
lents and in virtue he may excel most of his coun¬ 
trymen. It* is only when nomade Jife assumes a 
, pastoral' form, as 'amongst -the Tfcrtays and % 
•Arabs, that old and infirm persons meet with due 
kindness and considerations (because mere manual 
strength and dexterity art less requisite and es¬ 
timable in a community which occupies itself with, 
the care of flocks, than in One which derives its 
means of subsistence exclusively -from the chase. 
HerodouiS inform? us that; the .Massagttae a race 
of nredatory Scythians,' were accustomed ,to put 
to' death their parent? and relatives 'when age or 
disease had rendered them incapable of providing 
for. themselves; and .several tribes^of North Ame- 
“Pk.nn Indians have-,been a'ccKsed# not without rea¬ 
son,.of tolerating -a similar kind of depravity. 
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A view" Wie fatigues, privations, and scenes 
oi distils ‘ which the British North American 
:Indiarf # is liabte to eh counter in the course of his 
wtaheterings,, will not lead.us to expect much 
sgreeableness in the character and tenour of his 
domestic life. Here lip is, sombre, melancholic, 
and sometimes even morose; and, though iruielt 
attached to his family, lie feels little pleasure in 
their society, at least in so far as mere conversa¬ 
tion is concerned. At all times taciturn and re¬ 
served, exccpi when exhilarate.’, by, spirituous 
liquors, oV excited to speak ai. a public inerting of 
his tribe, he is nevertheless*a stranggr to apathy of 
mind, and loVqs to-jexercise his thoughts either in 
retracing t^e yjv>t. or*in formiilg schemes’for thh 
future; which laSt occupation may be said to con-* 
stitu’te one of Ins chiefjhitetnal resources, for owing 
to his habitual imjirofidfcnce he generally requires 
to arrange ami contrive,every day how he shall 
supply the wants of .the morrow. This contihual, 
uncertainty with respect t,o his futhre meares of 
subsistence*, exerts, a i#i$st unfavourable* iiffluence 
upon lijs dispefcitioft and intellectual faculties, t ap<^< 
is the source* of* ev Ary tiling that is .repulsive hi 
the one .of defective in the other. * Ilenfce the 
coldness of temperaniept with which he has boon 
reproached; hence his want.ofcfcefiderness for tkt- 
female sex; and* hence his* indifference *1«ot # ke‘or- 

. VOL. II. if u 
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namental arts of life. But, on the ©thcfhand, the 

physical evils of his condition favgur tl^dewlop*. 

ment of those virtues in which he is sclijdm de- * 

ficient, and which, in bis estimation, arp ;done*wbr- 

thy to be cultivated, viz.— determined courage' 

patience under suffering,, expertness in war .and 

in hunting, and a devoted attachment to personal 

freedom and independence. ' 

The British American Indian has no domestic 

amusements to enliven his idle hours,•■because these 

last are so few in number that they never oppress 

him with languor or ennui; while the chase, 

though it be,the essential business of Ins life 
• « 

affords him, 1 even in the midst /of if,s’ fatigues, an 
e’xciting and varied source of divejrsiog. Neither * 
•does he cultivate or possess that fnanual dexterity 
which would enable him to improve his habitation 
and to form for his own us‘e Articles of cohvenience 
or decoration; for this-quality would be of little^ 
.avail to an individual who is‘continually changing 
his place of abode, and.,whose .property requires to 
be of the’ipost .simple anfl^nojreable description. 

* i \ s 

'Tly^Indian is equally destitute’of a taste for music 
and poetry; .a drum is the oifiy instrument of the 
formef kind'withwhich he:is acquainted; and his 
songs, all of which are pro$luced~xtempore, refer 
’’fcaclusively to Waf,.\m.d consist <>f a disjointed se- 
riessof sanguinary expressions. But in eloquence, 
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iie excels £*l other uncivilized nations, for ii> liis 
^>eeclfra*ho. argues *as, well as declaims; and his 
figures .and allegories, though he often introduces 
bbtK’in too great abundances possess a vigour and 
an appropriateness which render them impressive 
and'agreeable even to those whose associations are 
entirely foreign to the; wilds of North Am»rica 
and to the state of aboriginal society there. 

The religion of the Jlntish American Indians 
is very simple in its nature, comprehending fewer 
tenets, and a ihore meagre and unimaginative sys- 
tefn of mythology, than we mieiit have expected 
to find* in siich a .quarter,*. A belief in* one God, 
called .the Great Spirit, \s its leading doctrine; but 

most tribes»adi*»t the 'existence’of a great number , 

• * 

of inferior,deities, who govern the elements and* 
regulate the fortunesjdf men ; and i.t is usual for 
every Indian to select one of i^ese as his guardian 
angel, and to^ropHiafs it £y-praters and offerings. 
In # the mow barren and, northerly parts of thg 
continent, where food is .scarce and the t climate 
severe, ancl where a Aftpiude life is attended with 
unceasing fatigues’ and*privations, many tribes .in¬ 
cline to ManichelsJVn^ and xy-liilc they* acknowledge 
the existence*of the (*>eat Spirit, th&y assort that 
an evil being lfolds. irpmcdiifte dominion over .the 
earth, and takes*delight in producing pain »ud 
sorrow amongst its inhabitants. * The \V*oii}Vii are 
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particularly disposed to adopt this doetyfie, because 
in these regions all the more laborious ajutl^a^gracft 
ing parts of the businessmf life devolve upon them; 
and they even occasionally kill their female fhifc.. 
dren as soon as they are born, in order, as they say* 
to save them from the miseries which a prolonged 
existence would infallibly entail upon them. The 
Indians universally believe that there are places 
>f future reward ami punishment; and,'though 
hey but ill agree in regard to whbre these are 
ituated, they have but one opinion' upon the im¬ 
am? of 'the enjoyments and .sufferings which titty 
•espectively hold in stofe for their initiates". Para- 
lise is, according to then?, a .beautiful country, 
ibounding with game, and “tenanted by their d<»- 
1 ‘eased friends and relative!?; while hell involves 
pain, hunger, cold, and ncgdtf on. Here we perceive 
i repetition of those gross' conceits respecting the 
celestial and infernal fogidns wliic'h characterise, 
the mythologies of all northern nations, not even 
Excepting that of the Scandinavians. In tjiem, an 
exemption ,from labour, ahfl the gratification of 
th^vppetites, are always represented as constitut¬ 
ing the chief rewards the blessed; while, on the 
other hand, the religious systems of rtiore southerly 
regions, where the hitman race, livd in comparative 
ease and abunjfailce, hi geflCrai give a more re- 
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lined ancf intellectual character to the enjoy- 

j^ cn t«tt.4it?aven. 

It appears Smgul&r that* amongst a people so 
imaginative .and intellectual, as the British Ame- 
•ycan Indians are, religion should appear under 
a form as mean and ,unimpre:$ive as she ever 
assumes in even the leasjt civilized parts of. the 
earth. The Indians have neither priests nor 
places of public worship, unless we should give 
the former name to those pretended sorcerers 
who delude t«eir countrymen into die. belief that 
theyhav'c occasional periods of inspiration’, during 
\fhich they Can predict future events-and obtain a 
knowledge t>f. wh;i,t is going on in tire upper and 
lpwer worlds, .person's of this’kind are found hi 
every tribe, and they.meet with more or less credit* 
and* encouragement ^ecor/ling as their prophecies 
have been veritie.j fir ‘otherwise. They perform 
their incantations, in', a*, temporary hut or tent, 
composed ot.wopdcn’pole's^ covered with skins, and 
heated with the yapour,. produced by j>o«ring- 
water uptfn hot stontiv end no one is‘allowed to 
enter the enclosures or to observe their proceedings, 
the •result of tUfcse’being communicated or kept 
secret a.s happens to viit the views of the actors. 
We may recognize in theso*men a counterpart of 
the angekoks of.thotfrcoylMere, the conjurers 
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of Nova Zembla, the magicians of .Congo and 

Goango, and the prophets of .the Caribbran an& 

Antilian islands; and the existence of tips class 
* • . #. 
of impostors has always been obsevved,. except ifi 

the case of the British American Indians, -te’ 

argiie a very small development of the faculties 

i in the nations by wlmm they are esteemed or 

even tolerated. But if we 'feel astonished that 

f 

the Indians should allow themselves to be duped 
by the clumsy artifices of their priests, we must 
be much more so at the credulity of the early 
European voyagers and traveller?, most of whom 
not only gave, faith to* the supernatural 'powers 
assumed by* the magicians of ,‘tmeuuiized coun- 
, tries, but even attributed' thesa r to ,the direqj 
agency of the devil. Martin Erbbishqr describes 
the*sorceries of the Greenlanders, and expresses his 
satisfaction tliat bo,th .liiihseif,,apd his followers 
hqd escaped their maligpapt influence. Martyr, 
in bis Decades*of the Qcean', often alludes to the 
diabolical arts'and enchantments practised by the 

inhabitants /if the. West Itfdian. Island?; and he 

* • ' • 

.asserts that a friar,' named .Peter*'de Corduba, 
once exorcised and ppnjured* the evil spirits of 
Hisparliola, and forced tlvfcm to answer many 
questions. ( Carlo and, Mjsrolla, • two Catholic 
missionaries whb * kltempted «t« propagate the 
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» • 

faith in fci^pgo and Angola, had continual con- 

ifests with |the sorcerers of these countries, whom 
1 * 

they (jescribe* as possessing supernatural *p'owers 
<*f an evil,kind ; and 'Lafitau declares'himself 
of opinion that the magicians and conjurers of 
North America keep ^ip a conjmunication with 
infernal spirits. It is highly improbable that^ any 
of the nations to wlrich I have referred ever pos¬ 
sessed sorcerers superior in expertness and in the 
arts of deception to those who in the present day 
are found in North America ; and we may there¬ 
fore regard the*'credulity of its aborigines in this 
fespect' as lhuch more excusable plan that which 

* l 

was so generally rfjanifested in similar cases by Eu- 

„ • 

vopeans less tb*n onebundred &nd fifty years ago. 

The existence of> regularly constituted priests 

is alivays favourably to the developement of* the 

mythological sysjetn * of. the people amongst 
» , ^ , 

whom they are found, »tjie-secular members of a 
barbarous ooipmunity having in* general neither 
leisure, nor capacity to cuter into religious specu¬ 
lations, dr to define* Vnd determine ifliich ought 
, . » , * • 
to be, belicVbd by. tl>emselVes and thejr couii-* 

trylnen. lleiiee* tlie British American Indians, 
the Negroes'of West* Africa, and the Hottentots, 
are remarkable- for tlje njeagreness of their reflec¬ 
tive mvtholosrie#: * nor arc better provided 
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in 3 different department of human^khowledge, 
which equally falls within „th^ sphgro^f tl* 
priesthood, and which in uncivilized countries at 
least always owes its origin to frheqi 7 — I mean 
national history. The mode in which America 
was 1 peopled having from qjir earliest acquaintance 
, witlj that country forqied a perplexing subject 
of discussion, it was hoped tlfat many of its abori¬ 
ginal tribes would have been able to communi¬ 
cate some traditions relative to the question ; and 
the northern part of the continent Was considered 
the quarter in which these, were' most likely 4 o 
exist, because jt is generally agreed that fhe tid*e 
of human migration in the bfew World flowed 
. from thence. But the British Ar jerigan Indians 
possess no traditions of this kind that inprit serious 
notice, and mostly believe* ^hat the human race 
originated in the regions Svlfiefi they themselves 
respectively inhabit. • yre they ‘less defective 
in monuments of art f and' antiquity than in 
records of the past, ft would be unreasonable 
to look dot ( buddings andt-works of labour and 
■ ttiagpitufle in a country occupied by* a few incon¬ 
siderable nomade tribps; but''as Yhe‘Indians*are 
acquainted with the use of, a rude kind* of hiero¬ 
glyphics, and occasionally eiyploy these to express 
particular occurrences, .wc might expect to find 

i * 

that s they. * had preserved amongst themselves 
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some «pe^nrens of that description of waiting, 
/of gi^jtej or l^ss. antiquity, and embodying the 
general annals of* their nation or tribe. * But no 
•regains h*ive* been discovered in this department 
.any more than in the other. Those tumuli— 
those vast mound-lit^? fortifications — and 'those 
copper axes and fragments of pottery, whicfy have 
been discovered if» North America, and which 
have led many persons to conclude that a civilized 
people must eight or nine hundred years ago have 
inhabited several parts of it, are entirely confined 
to the' United Stages, or at h ast’ have hitherto 
* been ’ observed only to»tlu southward of l .akes 
Ontario artel'Frit;. The Indians of*British Ame- 
.riea eoufyl fcUercfoiC have Jftid no haful in *tlu 
formatiop of them, and on that account it would 
be out of place to ynter into any details eoilcern- 
ing them here.. 

Various attempts,h$/e .been made by Europe- 

ans to reel'd 1 y tile Indians from their wafiderini* 

* • • • ° 

habits of life, and to .render them a sedentary 
and an* agricultural, people, ,l*t hits long been 
obvious tlmt ifnlesa somtthing of tfie k.ind. is 

effected, the* ratthelion of the entire aboriginal 

* * 

race .of North America must eventually ensue, 
from the appropriation and settlement of theii 
hunting-grounds*which., lifts*already taken place 
and which is still goinabn in the present daA’. The 
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Indians themselves are sufficiently awafe' of this, 
but the subject causes them little uijeasiaess: 
for being- naturally improvident and disinclined 
for anticipation, they think only of tjie passing 
day, or consider that at worst some part of their 
territories will always remain available to them 
(is loyg or much longer than they themselves 
can possibly live. Like most other uncivilized 
men, they never reflect upon what may be tjie 
condition or fate of their posterity ;* nor is any 
inhabitant of the earth less called upm to do this 
than an India'n; for having, received absolutely 
nothing froju. his ancestors except existence, he* 
possesses and* enjoys nothing tha£ he .is' bound in 
justice an'd conscience to preserve a-Tjil tp hold in, 
deposit for the use of future generations., 

It ‘is extremely difficult to induce even a no- 
made pastoral people to,, rehodnye, their wander¬ 
ings, and to cultivate thtbspi 1 , - ;' but ifis infinitely 
more so to effect a similar change,in. a nomade 
' hunting nation; such as, the British American 
Indians, the ‘•transition from ,<the one start? to the 

other beipg less violent, and le& subversive of 
• ' * 4 m . « ,/ * 
former habits ojt life, in the 'first ‘case than in 

the last. v lienee the total inefficiency of all the 

plans that have hithe*to < been devised for the 

civilization of 'the 'Indians, whether the principle 

of these jvas, general instruction conveyed through 
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the infdhlpi'of schools, or conversion to Chris- 
‘tianiw^of the, diffusion of a taste for the arts, 
enjoyments, *and odnveniances of social life, Eut 
•another difficulty stands in the way of the ac¬ 
complishment of this object, which at least equals 
in*magnitude the onf just mentioned. The In¬ 
dians, unlike the generality of savage nations, 
refuse to admit tlM Europeans are superior to 
themselves, or that our manners, institutions, and 
modes of life are preferable to then own, or in 
anyway deserving of imitation; arid their dul¬ 
lness of apprehension or obstinacy In this respect 

'is so ’ confirmed, that even the .fire-arms of our 

* , 

manpfactifro, which they are in the daily habit 

• * i 

,of employing*in th& chase^nd which*infinitely 
surpass iji utility their nati ve weapons, are not 
regarded by them as'pryofs of our knowledge and 
acquirements, .or, as An example of the value of 
those arts hi which thyf themselves are so rniser- 
- airly deficient. They yonceive'that it is‘avarice 
and cupidity ’alone that induce uS to exercise our 
faculties in a(ldin»»,to the eonvenithees of life, 
and .that if *we had not tl?e means of gelling the 

o, * I *• 

products bf Tm*r Ihgemiit^ abroad, we would be 
content'to do without them at home, and would 
adopt the habits o/ the dndian, as being t those 
that are most, congenial ttf human nature, and 
human happiness. These gross and mistaken 
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opinipns are the more deeply rodte/ 114 their 
minds, because they flatter one ,of thfeir ^n-eju-i 
dices, which of itself presents a strong barrier to 
their advancement to a state of civilization. * A* 
condition demanding any regular manual labour, 
is, according to their ideas r the most degrading 
vone i,»i which a man can be placed; and aware 
that industry is essential to the pursuit of agri¬ 
culture, and to the existence of social and organ¬ 
ized communities, they regard civilization as ne¬ 
cessarily a state of toil and servitude? which they 
ought studiously to avoid as, k'ng'as they desire 
to preserve .their dignity»and their independence.' 
No other aboriginal people that has been brought 
into contact with Europeans'; eitheavby, conquest 
or in any other way, has so" long* and ,so obsti¬ 
nately refused to conform* jo the habits and 
usages of the latter as the‘Nftrljh, American In¬ 
dians have done, excepting ’ only tire Hindoos, 
who, possessing laws, institutions, forms of govern¬ 
ment, and systems o f literature and philosophy of 
their owrr, jfre provided with# the strongest and 
most uncontrovertible' reasons for Adhering to 
these and resisting innovatioifs: ' but "'the wild, 
wanderiilg, half-naked Indian, attached to his 
peculiar mode of life by aboriginal ’habits alone, 
would, we might siq^ose, be •willing enough to 
receive i'rour foreign hands the means of amelio- 
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rating j lfi\ condition ; he has, on the contrary, 
^alwajis rejected, these—nor is he likely to accept 
them’so lon£ as Ite can* find an unappropriated 
4raet of fores* for refuge, between the’east and 
.west shores of the continent which he inhabits. 
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The history of the early settlement of the 
different countries of America wlii'eh lie north, 
of the Gulf of Florida, is tame, ‘uninteresting, 
and deficient in variety, compared with that of* 
the more southerly parts ,of the •same conti¬ 
nent. It is true, fiitit the iirst erSdsraees fewer< 
scenes of bloodshed, rapine, injustice, and misery 
than the latter, and that it 'shows us the Euro¬ 
pean invaders of the New World devoting them¬ 
selves to the pacific ancf -gentle, occupations of 
agriculture, instead of ransacking t)ie -earth and- 
the waters for gold, and. committing in thy pur¬ 
suit of wealth those excesses which had prcvi- 
Ouslv been regarded as the peculiar" province of 
ambition and bigotry;, and hi so fat it is the 
more agreeable*of the two: but none 1 of its epi¬ 
sodes make the smallest approach ifi grandeur or 
singularity to the cbntjufc'st of 1 Mexico by Cortes, 
or to chat, of Peru 'by Pizarro; nor do even the 
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tnosi uH.‘%g*of them present such examples of 
ralour perseverance as the invasion of Flo¬ 
rida FeYrilmclo ,de Sotq, and the subjugation of 
dhfli by Valdivia. But the different character 
of the transactions which attended the settle- 

mont of the northern and southern divisions of 

% * 

America, had its origin as much in the dissimilar 
. • • 

state of aboriginal society in these two quarters 
of the globe, as in the opposite’ views, habits, and 
circumstanoes of the Europeans who respectively 
resorted to ^them. The Spaniards, rendered a 
rgartial and adventurous people by their pro¬ 
tracted contests with the,Moors, carried that spirit 
along with theix^ to the New World, and there 
^delighting nearly a:.' much Jn scenes of danger 
and enterprise • as : they did in the acquisition yf 
gcfld, they attached .themselves by preference to 
expeditions w'hi eh involved these; and carried on 
the business of life, it were* sword in hand; 
jmd coming into contact with* •civilized nations 
ill Mexico and Peru, and with warlike ones .hi 
Florida end in,Clij^, they found a «fidd for the 
display of their hntrq])idity such as had lio existr 
ence in thy itortfufro parts of America. 

Thy British wliq.fonhM settlements, in* Vir¬ 
ginia, and in.New England, and*in the Carolinas, 
• • • | 
were a quiet anjJ pedate peq|»U%.either intent upon 

commerce and agriculture, or, in seafyh of $ place 
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of refuge from religious persecution had 

any theatre of conquest or glory presented jtself to* 

* ' 4 ' *r | * 

their view, is it probaWe that, they*WouM have 
been tempted to seel* distinction* there. This, 
may be said in particular with reference to the, 
Puritans; for nev;er was aqy system of opinions 
v more .calculated than theirs to repress that spirit 
of enterprise and adventure which leads men to 
roam abroad in quest of scenes of excitement, 
and to seek an outlet for their energies; both men¬ 
tal and physical, in situations of dagger, uneasi¬ 
ness, and -perplexity. Puritanism, with all its ex¬ 
ternals of humility, embodied so much' self-appro- 1 
bation, and ‘so much self-importanct, ■ that men 

i * • * 

under its' influe'nce-Qecessarily bcQ^pe, absorbed ( 

« 

in the affairs of their sect, and ’in* a manner in- 
diffefent to everything that* fjlid not fall within 
the range of the circle Qf thoiight which its doc¬ 
trines prescribed mid .dcljncd; t and ‘though the 
restraint which ’this implied'migjit .sometimes, 
prove disagreeable or ipconvepieirt, the party 
submitting Vo ii ,\yp.s encouraged to d6 so by 
the idea .that he wa^ one,of that <chosep t few 
who alone possessed tlie faculty of disO-iminatiHg 
between 1 right*and wrong, .and to whofti it be¬ 
hoved the rest of mankind \o look for example 
and.instruction. AiM it was *thig system of ex- 
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clusiveites^otfjectionable as it is in many points 
A vicw.-ttiat rendered the Puritans the most 
useful,. industrious,*'and Successful settleVs that 
CVe/took up their abode in. North America. 

.•On arriving there, they quietly and unanimous¬ 
ly engaged in the essential business of life—that 
of cultivating the soil and .forming themselves jmto 
an organized conninfnity; and though their pro¬ 
gress towards both of these objects was at various 
times retarded by religious dissensions, they ne- 
’ver altogether lost sight of either of them, nor 
expended their’means and energies in useless and 

unprofitable pursuits. Kao not. the. Puritans 
, * » 

been ajiimat’ed and. held in fellovvship*by a strong 
spirit of sectarianism, 'and by*<t desire for mutual 
conformity, amofigst* themselves, they would in, 
all likelihood have fa^lftvvyd the example of the’ge- 
nerality of the emigrants. wJio. preceded them, and 
devoted their* time tft* jj^Tpoditjons of discovery, 
schemes, of .conquest,. to a search after the 
precioiifj metals, and to yvild and* unproductive 
adventured of various* Thiels. Thp'earfy annals of 
our Nprtli American settlements might, ,m % that 
ease*, have r^seuiblefl’in interest and, variety those 
of the Spanish nation Vn tlie same continent; but, 
happily for its* aborigine^, Hie Puritans were^ al¬ 
ways so much engrossed *y iHI‘their own internal 

VOL. II. ’ ~ i’ ( 
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and local affairs as to be inaccessible t<» a pas¬ 
sion for conquest, or pluqdor, or extensive' da- 
minion'. 

* « * 

Tlie history of the progress of European* set¬ 
tlement in British America involves few •re¬ 
markable circumstances. »Xhc emigration to* the 
Canadas was small and irregular while they re¬ 
mained under the dominioii of France, and the 
settlements were chiefly confined to the banks 
of the St. Lawrence, or to their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood ; nor did they extend npach higher up 
that river than the present site oPMontreal. The 
French were sufficiently aware that a milder efi- 
matc and a more fertile soil. were- to be found 
farther westward, "but they wishedrto/.’oncentratc 
the scanty population of th’e- country .as much as 

t 

possible in the vicinity of Quebec, both for the 
defence of the capital and for the encouragement 
of fisheries and aVp-ieuMor' along flic borders of 
the St. Lawrence. And at this tqno the regio:..,' 
fyingjraround lakes Ontario and Erie were,, not ac¬ 
cessible‘to' the colonists, because the Six Nations 
ef Indians held possession of'thcrti, and.would 
allow no European ^settlements to be formed in 
any of their' territories, vdiich wefc immensely 
extensive, and embfticqd the finest districts of 
Upper Canada. < ’ 

The Count de' Frjontenac having at length, 
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partly lfy htrlgue and partly by force, subdued 

' • « a 

the Si£^ations,*or-at Jeast, diminished their pre¬ 
tensions, a large portion r of their lands’would 
• • • • 

•rfiost likely ,lu?ve been thrown open for settle- 
m'cYit, l\ut the war that ensued with the Eng¬ 
lish* and the eventual icession of? the CanadaS to 
that nation, prevented any measure of the kind 
from being carried into effect at the time; and 
when the country fell into our hands, all its 
most favoured and fertile parts remained over¬ 
spread With forests, and almost unknown, except 
to-the Indians Who pursued the - base there. 

* The 'French peasantry who at .present inhabit 
Lower Canada, a good ( deal resemble in manner 
and character* Ylioge of the mlaritime provinces 
of France; they am' a frugal, industrious, and* 
contented race, of gpftple, pure in, their morals 
and benevolent in their*dispositions, and strongly 
attached to tficir natiWe^ligioTi., But those who 
*L«jdc upon* tjkc lower parts of* the St. *Law- 
rence, possess ’little of that vivacity of t»mpcr 
and that '‘habitual cllf<jrfaincss- wliicj* bMong to 

* i , f * 

the French people • generally ; for, liviug,m « 

rigdrous clMnate,* and in ;i sterile, and gloomy 
country*, am? aceustohacd to hard -labour* and a 

poor diet, tliCir minds. necessarily partake, of 

• , * 

the character of 4 tlfeir pcr&>h;fl circumstances. 
On the otlier hand, the French Canhdi^fts* set- 
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tied in the neighbourhood of Montreal, are, per¬ 
haps, the most agreeable specimens of lower 
classes of society that are lo be found,in any 

* * • i 

part of the world. ‘Intelligent, r animated,*fr£e 
from rusticity, and of unconquerable good-bu¬ 
rn otir, they exemplify tha happy influence which 
moderate labour, abundance of the necessaries of 
life, and a limited degree 'of knowledge, exert 
upon the human character. But these men, or 
indeed any of the other French 'residents of 
British America, are too inconsiderable 'in num¬ 
ber, and too insignificant as resp'ects their influ¬ 
ence upon the mass of society there, to deserve 
any prolonged attention; for all'the populous 
, p'urts of that coftr.try are mostly, occupied by 
•individuals who, unlike them, retain few or none 
of the characteristics of. tlfeir respective natal re¬ 
gions, and who, unfettered by,associations either 
foreign or domestic, exist in a statb of unpruned 

wildiTcss similar to that..<>f the forests which siww 

■ 

ronnd-dhem. 

In taking a general v icy "of »the British colo- 
. ' ') , < 
lues, in .various parts of 'the world, we cannot 

but be astonished at the prolific power which 
the parent country has displayed* in affording 
inhabitants to so many regions, •without either 
exhausting or injpc', erishing ‘htrself; but it ap¬ 
pears nje that Ivor success in this respect is less 
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to be ^ft^jbilted to her redundant population 
£t hoipe..tfcan to the means which she has always 
enjoyed of ■ptomot,i«ig a systematic kind .of emi- 
gfUiion, and gf affording to every class’ of her 
subjects a suitable and congenial sphere of ac¬ 
tion in foreign countries. No colony whatever, 
though it may be in the highest degree favoured 
by art and by Nature, can form an equally desir¬ 
able place of resort to men of all grades and pro¬ 
fessions; for when these are brought into eon- 


: tact.and collision in a spot where society’has not 
assumed a well-organized character, and where 
the rights, interests, and^duties of particular in¬ 


dividuals /efnain undefined, a sceife of social 

* * t 

confusion necessarily’*ensucs > and 'every- one, ?#u- 
stead of applying . to his proper business, en¬ 


gages in local dissensions, and seeks to promote 
the advantage anff t® increase the importance 


of the class* to wlliqli^he. Uippens to belong, 

though his efforts in these respects may in reality 

be hurtful both to himself and t« others. In#a 
# * *, * ^ 

situation* of 11 i i^> kjyd, the merchant, *4he agri- 

• y I 

culturi&t, thy m;(nu%;tArer, and the ship-owner,, 
necessarily* t;Ike» opposite views of the affairs of 
the calcify,.and individual fy try f,o divert these 


into the channel*that is likely to prove most con¬ 
ducive to the prosperity, olirfclutir fespeetive pro¬ 
fessions; and thus, by tlfeir iiWLrtgno*•aikUjdy v ices. 
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throw obstacles in the way of tl/e ^fcfngral im¬ 
provement of things, and counteract'each othdr 
even in. their mutual efforts to,do g<5od. 

Such'evils seldom prevail, at legist to any. ex¬ 
tent, in the foreign settlements of the British 
nation, because almost every one of thes*e has a 
peculiar social character which fits it for the re¬ 
sidence of a certain class of her subjects only; 
and it is this circumstance that has in a great 
measure enabled her to maintain in subjection 
and prosperity the numerous and extensive colo¬ 
nies that at present belong to her.., 

The higher classes of her subjects who 1 desire 
to obtain deployment abroad .find, a congenial 
sphere of actitXi iu. the East Indigs, from which 
all adventurers are excluded, and where all the 

■ , i 

European residents harmonize in their views dnd 
interests, and willingly confonn to the established 
system of things ; .on, tkg other hand, capitalists 
and men of enterprise inclined for ^foreign specy,-. 

i C | « 

lations ..resort to the West Indies, *or to the sea- 

ports of-.buv E&stern dominions^; the labouring 
* r \ * 

.agricult'urist, unable Ui §,ubsiit i» his', native 
land, has a suitable place of* refu'gcvin British 
America; and,the convict,.whose presericq,might 
irritate the feelings apd poison “the comfort of 
colonists of a’ fastidsjpu§ clasr,. i§ transported to 
New '^g’lth. YVales,. vv 1 1 eTe he lives but of the way 
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of'thosp Ivisli to shun his presence and the 
younti^ .which lie is permitted to inhabit. This 
individuality *of character ai our foreign establish- 
mfcnts has contributed to their prosperity in a 
Rouble way ; it has not .only promoted emigra¬ 
tion by enabling people disposed for it to .per¬ 
ceive at once what part of the world is most 
suited to their views and dispositions, but by 
assimilating the general interests of the inhabi¬ 
tants of each colony, it has rendered the local 
: government of them a comparatively est y task, 
ai^d. given a solidity # t,o the social system in situ¬ 
ations ’where, under diffe nt circumstances, it 
very eommoply remains hi a state, of incurable 

• disjunction. 

Hut while we admire the arrangement of the 
* » * 

colonial establishments of Great Britain, we .can- 
• **1 * . * 

not fail'to pereeiJt* that, their very convenience 
and effectiveness 'as, ^pespedis emigration, has 

• oroduced in the parent Country*an artificial state 
of society which involves many ovils and_ disad¬ 
vantages*. 

The*source df th;it umpulse winch In long- 

* * » ft • • t 

land leads .ji lhrge jiaoportion of the lower classes ot 
the pcpjile U> endeavour th fciisc thpmselve^above 
their natural and proper spjiere, and to encroach 
upon that of the, ljighbr orders, is ■'our numerous 
and extensive' colonies ,* ^for, l fie r&guhj^ Outlet 
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which they have long afforded tA i^?n*of the 
learned professions, has encpuraged "Hpephank^ 
and tradesmen and others to redo cate their cliil- 
drcn for these, though Imder different circuii*- 
stances they never w r otild have entertained -au 
idea of the kin ( d. Thorp are few individuals, 
however humble their rank in society may be, 
who, if they possess the requisite means, do not 
endeavour to qualify at least one of their family 
for a situation in the colonies, and “should they 
fail in obtaining this, they send hirp there in the ' 
character of an adventurer, ipstead of making -him 
follow either his father’s ; oceupation of some analo¬ 
gous one af home. His parents, in order to meet 
the expenses o'f his,education, are qtyiged to deng 
themselves the necessaries' .of Mfe, ;pid to be 
unjust to their other children by withholding from 
them those enjoyments and v advantages which 
would, have fallen, to t^eir share, had not one 
individual out of' their number been selected fqj^ 
elevation to a'sphere much higher than that in 
'which they tlitm selves arq*. destined to move. 
,Nor do6s the evil stop here,,for file family* having 
fitted out one of its members for' tip* ’colonies, 
and procured a situation for . hi in therq, ntx^ seeks 
to raise itself to the $rade which he may have 
attained in soViety •abroad,* and, with this view 
perhaps^ even relinquishes its hfmiblc though 
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profitably occupations, and sacrifices everything 
to tli©’ Vanity of t external appearance. Ruin 
sooner or later follbws bids change of habits, and 
six or sev^n*individuals may'thus be reduced to 
•poverty and rendered miserable, on account of 
one whom the vanity^of his parents has sent abroad 
to run the chance of .making his fortune, bi^t who,, 
disappointed in hi§ views, probably lias cause to 
regret the care and expense that have been 
lavished upon him, and to wish that lie had been 
permitted t^ follow some humble .and illiterate 
caceup'ation indiis native country. 

Had Great Britain nc\colonies, or at least none 
that, afforded a‘sphere of action ^for men of the 
learned pnjf^sipns,’* or for ’enterprising adven¬ 
turers, we 4 shdul’d ■find the lower, and even the 
middle classes of lijji* population, bfinging up’ their 
children as mechanics and.tradesmen, instead of 
struggling t*o elevate'tj*hn» tf* a grade in-society, 
4 vliich tlip.y ^coupf nc^er attain in a Country # 
destitute of (futlejts for its siy-pluS inhabitants,' of ' 
every r&nk and daa^iption. . ,\\ r ere* l^rtglaml to 
be sju^denly ddprivad *of her foreign, e^lablisly- 
ments, itvvould ift* oyee appear evident that the 
entire mas# of lier'population, «KelusiVl>«f the 
aristocracy iflid tfu; layded proprietors, bad ad¬ 
vanced at least *>ik;* step .bcfSlnd tfieir proper, and 

• • • i , 

natural sphere of life ;* for the mefubetaioi the 
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learn qd professions and various otli'erEducated 
persons, who had found employment? -al^oad, 

* * , *r « 

being thils thrown back^upon their native coun¬ 
try, and those individuals of the same description, - 
who were qualifying themselves at home to fol¬ 
low a' similar career, being from the like cause 
deprived of an opportunity of emigrating, the 
country would be overwhelmed with legal, cleri¬ 
cal, mercantile, and medical pretendants ; and the 


grand proportion of these, unable to live by their 

professions, would be obliged to retrograde yne 

or two steps in the scale of, society, and to b<jr 

« 

come mechanics and manufacturers, or ev'en to* 
acquire the 'means of* subsistence '..by manual 
lab&ur. ft is true thgt mostTtf then?, in # doing so, ( 
would only resume that condition, *and return to 
that Sphere in which they had been born, and to 
which they properly belonged ;'mit this reflection 
would hardly reconcile .tlifijm to their*lot, or ren- 
der thhin contested and useful , members o^ 
society^rnd their native qountry would long feel 
the evils of their .presence, t'lie troublesome 
effects y^ that progressing ^impulse, which ‘exten- 
sive and prosperous colonial eitabli&lujr.ents had 
communicated to the muldle.and lowt>r orders of 
her population.' The. inflqx of‘wealth and 
knowledge winch* Kr.gland *deiyves from her 
foreign delations and qohnexions, ’is not unac- 
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comptin&jl with ill effects to society at large, in 
so fajr as ’it diffuses , there a restlessness of spirit, 
a passion for wealth, and a rivalry in' external 
• ajfpearanee, •which, though favourable to the 
.•progress of manners, are* subversive of happiness, 
of* simplicity of mimj, and of quiet contentment. 
In the inland countries of Europe, wheje the 
national and individual resources are circum- 

t 

scribed and defined, and where the mass of the 
people cait neither improve their circumstances 
by. going abroad, nor derive any revenue from 

‘ foreign estalJl ishmeuts, we find thfcm living in a 

* 1 

’state’of social harmony and placid, enjoyment 
that,arc scarcely, known v m E 11 gain’d. They do 
t not gcneralbfcke^k Co advance themselves into,a 
sphere superior to that in which they were bom, 
nor do they endeaverur to appear richer than* they 
really are, or sycgiTice thtfrease and domestic tran¬ 
quillity for the sakV*)f/cxAewial'appearaiK*e. , In 
Germany,, jn f’rantfe, in Austria* and in Sweden, 
poverty is seldom, considered 'disgraceful,;*and fhe 
inhabihftits .of tfies^oirntriffi, take Buf* moderate 
pains fo actjpire^w.ealtlij and are not led, tc> denote 
mucli attention* ter*tb^t object, because few ways 
of o(iinpas*ing it •present themselves *5^ their 
view. But in Greaf Britain, thc'foreign channels 
through which Riches’ flyw#ffl - o innumerable,, ami 
are open to all ranks, <\qd oonsequeptkp fier in- 
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habitants, instead of tranquilly livihg^fTpcm tjie 
means which they may respectively pojstes* cm- 
ploy their thoughts, their time, f 'their talent^ and 
their energies, in contriving how tfiey can bf-st 1 
increase these, and render them subservient to-, 
their personal ambition. 

. * 1 Ii/tve just remarked, that, each of the principal 
Eritish settlements has its peculiar and distinctive 
character, and this holds as true with respect to 
Eritish America as to any of the others', for it pre¬ 
sents us with, the simplest and most stable form of 
a colony that can well be imagined. The emi¬ 
grant who .goes .there has necessarily nothing in* 
view but to derive a subsistence,‘or a'Competency 
from the cultivation* of the soil, theVippJe produe-, 
tions of which so much resemble ^liose of his 
native country, that any knowledge of agriculture 
which ( he may have, acquired ,at home proves 
efficient and available* if, his new 'situation, to 
wjiich ‘lie quickly becomes reconciled, .because il 
does upt* subject hi,m to the weai'isoine task of 
seeking alid accumulating J*>?al Vinformfition, in 
order , that he may quality himself to manage his 
own affairs. Residing in thCiirterioivof a vast 
country* and fai removed frorfl cities a»d sear ports, 
and from tlie bustle of human .society, his thoughts 
are -never drawn bd^qd the" limits of his farm, 
and he has do temptation* to form schemes for en- 
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ridiiifg Himself, and no means of engaging mi spe- 
cul^Qtis.of tl*jt kind,either foreign or domestic; 
for lys lands, producing no rare transportable com- 
’liiodities, n.ofin short anything that is particularly 
*'iii demand abroad, he perceives that he must re¬ 


main contented witl* the simple necessaries and 
moderate comforts of life, and with that sl<iw btfU 
regular increase of these, which a reasonable de¬ 
gree of industry will infallibly procure to him. 
And he likewise perceives, that no efforts of his 
t own can ever enable him to acquire the means of 
went'ually returning to his native country* and 
residing there, find he ^accordingly^ dismisses all 
thoughts of the*, kind, apd as it YC*cre naturalizes 
himself V> pffrio »spot upon- Adiich he’lives, and 

chooses it a* Ins portion for better or for worse." 

• # • 

In regions like IhttisJh America,.the foundations 

of colonial stability artd aggrandizement tyc in the 
poverty of flic syttleik <md in,the necessity, which 
•their cirawpitanees create, that they should ppr-. 
mancytly reniain.in thocountry after hating once 
taken up their*ab<pfelhcrc i' f or a rjch but uncer¬ 
tain .aiid flactuating pbpulation is less.condpfciV’e 
to the pAsperify b*f new settlement, than an in¬ 
digent buP sedentafy and laborious one. e are 


sure that we^ball nvver.lo.Yl' sight* of the latter, and 
we can calculate Itcfvv muclfflify wi]l effeptovithin 
ally given lcm r tb n t * .wliUp tlw- tlimurli 
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they may commence their career in a vigfTroils and 

enterprising way, too often stop shoj»t in the'^ijldle 

of it, or,' failing in their inonfinate and ill-con- 

ducted speculations, abandon the settlement, and 

deter others from coming to supply their .place.' 

The colonial establishments that have been formfcd 

by different nations in the rich and productive 

regions between the tropics, though they offer a 

far more enticing field of exertion than those 

situated in temperate regions can ever do, have 

undergone vicissitudes and disasters ^o winch the 

latter have always been strangers.* The West 

« 

Indies, the ^Eastern Islands, and the equatorial 
parts of Ameri&, have fipr centuries p;fst been the 
resort of persons of wealth and cnter^/Hsc#; but ne¬ 
vertheless, we find that the agricultural And com¬ 
mercial settlements in these'’ifwion.s have never 
had much stability, and thaZ theie population has 

always been liable, to Change and to'fluctuation, 

0 . • * 

cir/'uinstances equally arising from a, went of in* 
djustry afld perseverance in their foreign iwhabi- 
tants', and'from the" lccility ntith which many of 
thefl^ htve acquired sufficient wealth 'to admit of 
their returning to their native country, afld spend¬ 
ing tl’e'rest of their lives there 

When we contemplate the .genehil condition 
of tltejipasan^ry oj (ifeat Britain^ and observe to 
what ]imhtion,s, mafiy of them are exposed from 
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want\)r employment, and from the high price of 
fodd* would *wjsh to form a colony for the 
reception of all of them tliat might choose to emi- 
grtxte, and % \fhere they might receive fertile lands 
free of cost, and expend their labour upon these, 
and become independent of everything dxeept 
their individual industry. The nature <jf the. 
locality of the spot selected for a settlement of 
this kind would be a subject of great importance. 
It ought to*possess a soil and a climate resembling 


as Hearty as possible those of Croat Britain, in or¬ 
der that the (.•migrants might be able to cultivate 

'the productions of their.-mjtiv&land,, and to live 
■ . \ • 
as inspect?; •diet*.(lress, exercise, ><Hd habitations, 

,in the wa % v Jbfit. ,they had V>cc*n accustomed to do 


there. It opgtit to be so far distant from any sea¬ 


port, tliat its. inhi^ftayts could luive no opportu¬ 
nity of acquiring a fcistedin’ eommeree,*,br even 
any notions *11 pop jlif *mbje?1,nor ought a tywn 
w populous settlements lie in'its ncigldiourhocjd, 
lest tljese sbduld.be the limans* of inPtodiu-ing 
amongsf them Jbewecriiptitffife .of bpsy social" life, 
or of rchderifig them dissatisfied with the.si»iplifity 
of agricultural ‘habits^ and manners. The colony 
oughfcmorwovcr to lie provided with churclfffi and 


with clergy n?cn, but wjl.it* this ihdispensatye re¬ 
striction, that aUof*the laittir*should belong to the 
same seel and preach the s;rfiie doctrines; fibi*woul(] 
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it be, complete without a reasonable number of 
schools, in which the simplest branches of.eduea- | 
tion were alone permitted to be taught; and lastly, 
•it ought to enjoy the protection and fostering* 
care of a mild, a liberal, and an equitable govern-, 
ment, such as would neitheqpppress it with taxes, 
„nor interfere too much with' its local and inter¬ 
nal arrangements. A population composed of the 
peasantry of England assembled in a situation of 
this kind, would, we may believe, exhibit one of 
the most agreeable and satisfactory states of un¬ 
refined social life that can easily be imagined ; 
for relieved,from.the pressure of poverty, certain- 
of the means of future subsistence, a:id perform¬ 
ing only a moderate aqd whoiesopic-proportion of 
labour, they would become a-contented, gentle, 
cheerful, and ynassumhig race, exempt from pre¬ 
judice, Restitute of marked peculiarities, and in 
short, the reverse of .cvbry thing that is coarse, 
renulsive, or unnatural. 

. Hut how and where shall we found a colony such 

as I have just.described? Tk; trwth is, that one 

(5f tlje* kind already exists/ in the' interior t)£ liri- 
4 * / . 
tish America, and I havp dr^uvtf aft outline of the 

circuiMances df Upper Canada^mer«ly*to. show 

that jnen, placed in a* situation of’the kind, do 

not’acquire jdmt^sfyte*of character which we 

should ’fed to hxpYct. The inhabitants of 
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British Ainerica, so far from exhibiting that „sim- 
^plicJitjt of mind, and, that similarity of ideas, and 
those mild manners, which seem, to he a general 
.-concomitant of agricultural life in remote and 
solitary Situations, and in a fertile country, are 
extremely artificial in,, their habits and opinions, 
and seem unwilling*to allow these to flow ip the 


channel Which they would naturally follow were 
they permitted to take their own course. Those 
characteristics of rural life, that rusticity of mind. 


• those unassuming manners, that plsfcid content¬ 
ment, and that serenity of domestic feeling, whjch 
belong more or less to the, agricultural popula¬ 
tion .,of England, ‘are soh-pely cnPr to be ob- 

* fcrvcd amQngeit ppenltlic B/it»sh settlers of Bri r 
tish Amoricp. * Thefe the rude dwelling, em* 
bowered in forests^jtnd remote frym any o’ther 
habitation, is spldiom found. to contain th|£ hum¬ 
ble and unaffected ^xfAivftea tv ho seem congeryal 

such ay. a]?ode, the contrary, we shaJI 
liardly^fail to*find amongst them high'*preten- 
sions, arf assuming ^je Ug/itajuiers,* add a tain 
display* of ^endral knowledge. They usually* 
recall witi\ pain’ ami unwillingness their former 
condition ii> their n’atlve coufTtry,* and defide all 
local associations connected* with the latter ; # and 
strive to show, t£i»t*they emancipated them¬ 
selves from the trammels *of nation}? habits 
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of Jhought, and are now qualified '^)f* them¬ 
selves to judge, to reason, t to approve, and to 
condemh, in all possible transitions ot file, witli- 
out foreign assistance. All this is, perhaps, merely* 
the result of a strong‘sense of personal inde* 
pendence in minds that have formerly kn»wii 
nothing of the kind; nor is.it unlikely that when 
it has subsided, a variety of more agreeable and 
more consistent qualities will develope them¬ 
selves. But meanwhile, we find little difficulty 

in viewing these anomalous features of character 

• 

with toleration, because they are accompanied 
with good, and .benevolent dispositions, and be¬ 
cause we may 1 expect, that the descendants pf the 
present agricultural population ..ofi^irjtish Ame a 
idea will exhibit a temperament more, congenial 
to their condition, and in better harmony with 
their circumstances ami mode'of .life, than what 

m 

I have just described; though it Is impossible 

not to be struck with the nature of'.the results, 

* 

which have in this case, arisen, out of a condition 
of human society, vjiich jyaold ,geem calculated 
-tc produce very different ones.. 

The great mass of the ^population ;of British 
America consists or person si^of the lower classes, 
who have emigrated' frpm Jfurope, or of their 

descendants. A society of ihif* kind does not 

( ‘ * 

exhibit'* those shades uf character, that diversity 
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of manners, and those grades of refinement, which 

f 

afford™ scope for description, and therefore the 
notices which I in/ve to offer respecting it, are 
•necessarily uftimportant and few in number. 
The agricultural inhabitants of British America 
arc,*generally speaking, an uneducated and illite¬ 


rate people, but they are, .nevertheless, remarkable i 

for plain good sense, for soundness of judgment 

in the common affairs of life, and for a large share 

of acuteness and discernment. They are, moreover, 

“hospitable, good-humoured, and sociably inclined, 

" | » 

but hifve little-vivacity of disposition, a‘nd t^pir 

inanners are somewhat abrupt, boisterous, and un- 

conciiiatifJg'.' Tliey pay KjUe regard to external 

* 'appearance* yliethcr as respects themselves per, 

sonally, of rjielr families, or their habitations;’ 

nor do they cultivate, or esteem .any kind of 

amusements, or. «ven engage in those to^Vvhich 

they have been apcystomed'ifi, their native land. 

Their chief, pleasure'coasts in conversation, and 

when they carry this on with a stranger, ttfcy exlib 

bit a goo’d deal *>f tWi^no percent curiosity tfith 

which. tJie Americans haiae so often been vepreadi-* 

• V * * 

ed. The Objects Apoo which they talk amongst 
themsdves, fire in general ratfier beyond the ralige 
of their power* of mind or/fpportdnities of obser¬ 
vation, being cliefly poljfmS* ;rtid' religious^ con¬ 
troversy, and here, and in Almost everything else 
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that, they do, they make incessant efforts *to ap¬ 
pear superior to what they,really are,; 'but this^ 
kind of'vanity is not without? ^sefuf results, for 
it causes them to be more scrupulous in theif 
conduct and transactions* than they would perhaps 
otherwise be. They are universally of active tmd 
^industrious habits, and even after they have ac¬ 
quired a competency, they sdldom* 1 grow indolent 
or cease to engage in the common business of 
their farms. The chief faults in ttteir general 
character arq* self-conceit, an affectation of know- 


, f • 

ledge winch they do not possess, and a perpetual 
desire to sjiow that they feel independent.* Tt i? 
obvious that these qualities miis,t form -great, bar¬ 
riers to their improvement, and ki rpality the^ 
have no idea that anything of the kind is either 
requisite or desirable in their own case; nor are 
they perhaps much fo bla/ne n\ this, for it is not 
easy to perceive whut pVttCqJar <r 0 t)ci would re¬ 
sult from their* cultivating their ipiyjls, and jp- 
fining tl/eir manners, exqept in so “far as i£ would 
render th'eih more.- fcgreeabkvto the strangers and 
-foreigners who occasiovalW come f into 'epntact 
with them. 

It iWust however'be’admitted, that the present 
manners and habits of Jthougbf of the agricultural 
population of \no«t*^irJ;s of ilrifisli America, are 
compatibly duly with {\a*t system of social equality 
which exists there, and winch *does not reauire or. 
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^llow % of ^ny general division of its inhabitants 
,int&,hi£fiQr an&J^wor elasses; but were an influx 
of emigrants of health and education* to take 
^pla'ce from 1£ ft rope into the Canadas, and were they 
•to purchase large tracts *of land in the middle of 
populous settlements* and to reside there, ’they 
would fiud it necessary, either to lower they* pre* 
tensions to the standard of their neighbours, or 
to incur their hostility and hatred, and continue 
in perpetual dissension with them; for nothing 
.could reconcile the latter to the introduction of an 
aristocratic* branch of the coin nnasity.into‘the cqpn- 
try in which the^.live,* an^ they would.obslinately 
rerifse to\ic?’ord its eitherftiomage or re¬ 

spect, alil*e*ftonf their natural aversion* to every¬ 
thing that implies a’s’tate of individual prerogative, 
and from a fgar, |est*tli£ir own rights and liberties 
should eventually be'restrained and en6jjbached 
upon by then* se}f-^y?c«Psupei;iqrs. But a collision 
of this kiftd^is not JiWy soon t»° occur, for .ljo 
person* acquainted witluthe character afttl habits 
of the agriculkiral^Mepul'atwi^ wf British America 
would !be inclined t to "purchase an estate Jth«re..and 
td reside%at l&st*\>et*mancntly upon it^ because 
he could ifot faij f» perceive that a situati&n of 
the kind woifld involve jiptny unpleasant circum¬ 
stances, and abi> •becausejjfie *co*djJ en^jloy his 
capital to greater advemtage elsewhere* The 
Canadas are at present a suitai>lo_j>Iac£. of resort 
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for poor men only, and it is to be hoped^that they; 
will long continue so; for whcmj^py becohje^ny-i 
thing else, their utility to Graft Britain, anc^ their 
value as a colony will greatly diminish. The 
humble and industrious emigrant now finds there 
a congenial asylum, and an .open and unrestricted 
held f of exertion, but were rich individuals to 
purchase and appropriate to themselves the best 
districts in the country, and to encumber these 
with servitudes, quit-rents, superiorships, mortga¬ 
ges, entails, and similar territorial complications,_ 
thaj; f uniformity and simplicity of the social system 
which at present exists pi the colony, and which 
operates so irfuoh to ,vl},e general benefit of the 
mass of its inhabitants, would be decoyed, and, 
the distribution of landed property would become 
as partial, inconvenient, and faytastic,as it is in the 
most civilized parts of Europe.* We often hear 
a particular class of people in tl r je Canadas complain 
that the British, government has neve*; favoure J 
their trade to the degree that it might do, by 
raising the duties .upon foreign timber, and-by en¬ 
couraging, the exportation, of-flour from the colony. 
Whatever truth there may be in tnese statements, 
the result of the system that has been adopted 
towards the Canadas \>y the -parent country, is 
exactly ,wliat, every disinterested t person must 
desire; fpr.they hat’e not been allowed to become 
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a grdht ^pmmercial country, and they haw for 
that Ty&‘sgiy)rofQr\'ed up to the present time their 
utility and desirableness as a place of emigration 
’ for the agrjcbiltural poor of England, which is the 
*' colonial character that ought alone and exclusively 
to*belong to them. 

Though the great mass of the population of 
British America is* as 1 have already said, com¬ 
posed of persons of the lower class of society, 
still a few individuals belonging j,o, a superior 
orfe are to be found in variou- .parts of the 

t • 

country. These tire chiefh merchants ^and 
Jdieir families, either natives «f thn colony, or 
baNopeah*s % who." majr VjJkye settfed there. In 
»manners mode of life* tliey resemble the 

middle I’an^s *of Society in Ifireat Britain, only 
that they lyive^jiybrc; simplicity .of mind) and 
affect less external jJreteujfion. i If the'Substan¬ 
tial parts of jiuyiJn»" Im^ piq ess consist in, an 
^bundancfv o£ all the il^pcssanes qf life, in an,(;x- > 
emptien from’ fatiguing, employments, lTi the ab¬ 
sence of any anxiety, respee^ug the luture; and 
in the* enjoyinen^ of health, freedom, .‘and*^t>nj?- 
rftl tramJVilht^ tfre -class of individual^which f 
am now describing '*sSts* lif^itly •favoured aS any 
portion of flic lwwnan. species.* This is ^quite 
apparent in theivivaeity .cfj^i&posi^ion a^id dieer- 
fulness of temper which 4mey continually exhibit. 
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and in their unartificial tastes and unaffected, 

, * 

style of thinking; for people fipwr ne 

natural till they have ceased to be happy. 

In examining the general condition of the 
middle ranks of society as they exist in the co¬ 
lonies, and in the* more civilized parts of E’u- 
. rope, and forming an estimate of the moral and 
physical advantages which they respectively en¬ 
joy, our opinions are kept in a state of fluctua¬ 
tion by a viejv of the tranquil happiness of the 
first, and of tne social refinement of the ’latter. 
It i? -scarcely necessary to remiirk, that in the co¬ 
lonies we seldom observe that cultivation of the* 
taste and understanding.: 1 and th-se accurate per¬ 
ceptions of things, which lend a htroh-g -charm to 
. sdcial life wherever* they exist, and’ whidi confer 
sources of enjoyment upon tlfose possessing them 
which are unknown *c other minds. But then 
we are led to ask, whether'all this be really 
worth the trouble which rfttends it'- acquisition, 
and the Sacrifices which-are in most cases re- 
quired to admit of* its being Cultivated and dis¬ 
placed.- '^vco-thirds of the middle ranks of peo¬ 
ple in E\trope are induced, by’.tht'ir p-tssion for 
refinement, to live "much beyond tlitfir means; 
and in supporting their pretensions’ to that qua¬ 
lity, ’they are obliged’'to have recourse to a va¬ 
riety of 'disagreeable; iifeonvenient, and even de- 
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grading ^expedients, and sometimes even to dis¬ 
pels# ill .secret wi#i the common necessaries of 
life. The concealment of poverty, ana the ju- 
tifcious mafiagemcnt of, external appearances, 
form % the chief business* of many of the families 
and individuals who*move in refined circles; and 
td gratify their artificial tastes and supply their 
artificial wants, they sacrifice their natural ones, 
ami absolutely become despicable in their own 
eyes, •in order that they may find t'iW^UV^n tliosk 
of»the*little world to which it is their ambition to 
fiplong. Social life* under thi- form, brese^ts a 
most attractive aspetrt to persons w^p view only 
ifk^teftort, oi^vTTh ; ea\Vjiltivate* these without 
^sacrificing lmiefT Tor the sake of them; but.it 
is to be beared that the enjoyments of those wliT? 
enter into it^withojrt adequate resources, fafl infi¬ 
nitely short of the chagrin^, anxieties, ai!^ disap¬ 
pointments, "which^tl^* niii ^t^ oft en experience in 
tjie coursq.of^their deflective car^pr. 

Onjthe other hand, jn the comities,'"Social life 
present? a conjfiaratikelv’simply diaraefer, abd if 
its dp$iils aj-e It'ss variefi and oxcitingTthan Hiejr 
are in tlaj morV e/.^lked regions gf Kur^Jie, they 
posShss a serenity ih^'Wpo’st* which bave’tbefr pe¬ 
culiar agreeablenefis, TJii* arises Equally from the 
moderate viewsjanfl nruqttf&irfl tfis|es of|tbe»peo¬ 
ple, and from the general^easfness of tlnjir cireum-. 
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stances, and the abundance \n which they 5nii8y 

all tfie necessaries bf life; an<j feo, frhe la§t ‘tydvah- 
• . * . . * * 
tage may t in a great measure, fiie attributed the 

Harmony that is wont tp prevail in ‘cheir hom£s 
and domestic circles, a requisite of happiness 
which is often wanting amongst the middle ranks 
. of society in Europe, where convenience and com¬ 
fort being sacrificed to external display, the mem¬ 
bers of a family are subjected to privations which 
aVe calcuiauaebto sour their tempers, and to irritate 
them against 'each other. The colonist, living in 
a country where fashion, splendour, ‘social rivalry., 
and public amusements and dissipations are un¬ 
known, is never render _'d .discontented by.. ic ne 
view of scenes and pleasures, fromg which his 
"poverty or his rank bf life may exclbde him ; and 
the resources which lie within, his reach, though 
these may be comparatively limited, suit the 
scope of his ideas, boiausc'there are none of a 
higher or more refined sorhWithin his observation. 
Were I‘‘ desired to point out where civilized 
society is to be found in kc hap]cost, leaA de- 
fqrifiecl, aVt\i. most tranquil state, I should, refer 
the enquirer to the superior elr.,4. o^inhabitants df 

i* * r » * ' ** 

such‘‘colonies as ’British Amtyica, the 'Mauritius, 
and the Cape of Hood Slope. . 

When we examine Upon abstract principles all 
dhe different conditions*<of human society, from 
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tfiat wtiteh involve^* greatest barbarism', to 

thjt ylwfb exbibiis/tbe highest degree of rfcne^- 

intent,’we* find it ‘efcibemefy difficult to determine 

•what speeifi# grade des’erves the preference ; for, 

.•if men in a barbarous* state offend us by the 

coarseness of their idgas, and the defectiveness of 

^Jieir understanding and perceptions, those wliQ 

have attained a mature civilization, present to 

oui view a perpetual collision of interests, a de- 

velopomenf of evil passions, a compferflon oi_ 

source.f of humdn* misery, and an inequality of 

circumstance^*which, excite repugnance* and^lis- 

may, ’ancHoree us ta'Tlceid.^ again sf tlie eligible- 

ne^ypf Estate (tf”sSPiet^V^hich wttile it permits 

^nc-tenth ^i^the papulation composing it, to cuTti- 

vate their#tastes and improve |heir faculties, coy 

d<?nms the reinaining*proportion to a life of labour, 

poverty’, servitude, and eaijMrrassjnent, ami*forces 

multitudes of our sfidbyS become se lfisli, dis- 

• f 0 »• • 

siynbling, ^nd even wxi^ed inTTJ^ir own defence. 

The generality of. persons, iri contemplating the 

• 0 % • 
evils wjrteh cvefywiigre -'tftepa^a high*Tlegree of 

civilisation, are* satisfied, to refer tl^rfi *Xo 
innate dqjranuty .trf man ; but t^iis doctrine is 
too fffooncli*sive andl^tfTillflft^todje admitted by 
any bi!t the»most. jndolc»t and* superficial ob¬ 
servers. The ijfiwftc* depw^ify "of our. spaeies 
is doubtless true in one’^ise of the fgprfssion, 
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but 'not as respects the,, question n 6w before 
us;4or it seems very certaiji, thpt a vast* pro¬ 
portion* df the crimes, ‘outrages' and delinquen- 
cies which occur in the world, result from the 1 
afflictions, necessities, sufferings, injustices, and' 
hardships, to which thejna^s of mankind is un¬ 
avoidably subjected in those peculiar states of 
society, where moral evil chiefly abounds. That 
men are not naturally malignant in their dispiusi- 
f/ions, L;-cjpclined to crime, or disposed to injure 
each other, is proved by a reference to those conn- 

• 

trie§, whether civilized or savage, -hi which they 
enjo^f a moderate share of* personal freedom and* 
independence, 1 and an-f f oupuan£,'supply of, .due 
necessaries of life., It is 'beccuise a condition of 
■<\his kind is incompatible with a- high- state of 
social refinement that l object to the latter, and 

that I -desire •<<> mqiptaiq that ,the amount of 

\ 

moral evil in any community, is ahnost entirely 
regulated by th^’iia'ture of the physical] condition 
of its numbers; and th?,t so long as tlyjse are 
miserable, it is vain to expect;. that they will ever 
♦virtudsvs. 

THE l?N T ’t. 
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